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A scene from ““The Amazons:"" SHELLEY HULL as Barrington, FRITZ WILLIAMS as Andre, FERDINAND GOTTSCHALK as Galfred, 
ANNIE ESMOND as Miriam, MORTON SELTEN as Roger Minchin, BILLIE BURKE as ““Tommy,”” MIRIAM CLEMENTS 
as “Noel,” and DOROTHY LANE as “Will.” Photograph by White, New York. Copyright, 1913, by 
Charles Frohman. See page 80 of this issue. 
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New York. See page 120 of this issue. 
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Y, who is now appearing as Kean Hedges in “When Dreams Come True.” 
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MARIE FLYNN as Beth, and JOSEPH SANTLEY as Kean Hedges, in the finale of “When Dreams Come True.” 
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Arthur Daly, in “Are You a Crook?” Photograph by White, New York. See pages 75 and 119 of this issue. 
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by White, New York. See pages 75 and 119 of this issue. 
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Photograph by White, New York. See page 81 of this issue. 
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NINA NAPIER as Fleta, in “‘lolanthe. 
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Photograph by White, New York. See page 81 of this issue. 
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CECIL CUNNINGHAM as Phyllis, in “‘lolanthe. 
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and GERTRUDE DALLAS as Alice Farnham, in ‘When Claudia 
ago. See page 120 of th 
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ARTHUR STANFORD as Chester N: Farnham,,. 
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and HARRY CONOR as Frederick Walker, in “When Claudia Sm 
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BLANCHE RING as Claudia, 
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DUSTIN FARNUM as Lieutenant Denton, WILLIAM FARNUM as Colonel Bonham, and CHRYSTAL HERNE as 
Mrs. Bonham, in “Arizona.” Photograph by White, New York. See page 78 of this issue. 
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New York. - See page 78 of this issue. 
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A scene from the recent revival of “Arizona:""» CHRYSTAL HERNE as Estrella Bonham, RAPLEY HOLMES as Hen Cooly, WILLIAM 
FARNUM as Colonel Bonham, DUSTIN FARNUM as Lieutenant Denton, ELSIE FERGUSON as Bonita, and JENN E 
DICKERSON as Mrs. Canby, Photograph by White, New York. See page 78 of this issue. 
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This and the picture on the onpesice Pp show a scene from » Five ive F peakforters: ALMA BELWIN as Char- 
late’ PEDRO DE CORDOBA os Jaca, MATHILD 
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COTTRELLY as Frau Gudula, and EDWARD EMERY as Anselm. Photograph by White, New York. See novelization 
of the play beginning page 168 of this issue. 
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Compel Good 


d joss eal ILLINGTON 


ie | aspect of the attitude of the 

American public toward the 
theatre of to- day is the constant re- 
currence of the demand for American 
dramatic classics. It is a truism to say 
that, as a general thing at least, they 
exist in numbers so small compared with 
the fine plays produced by English play- 
wrights that it is humbling to anyone 
really interested in the strengthening 
and vitalizing of our drama. 

Good plays have been written by 
Americans; but it must be admitted that 
great plays have not. We stand, as a 
matter of fact, alone amongst the white 
nations as a people who have really no 
native drama that can be compared to 
the drama of France, of Germany, of 
Spain, Italy, or of England. For years 
the American public has been a theatre- 
going public; yet for some inconceivable 
reason, there are no classics of the 
American stage. The question has been 
argued about, written about and ex- 
plained in one or another fashion by 
many writers and speakers; but as yet 
there has been no one who has put a 
finger on the vital point in the situation. 


[P. |ERHAPS the most significant 


Frankly, why are there no American 
dramatic classics? Has the tremendous 
industrial development of the country 
swallowed up what play-writing ability 
may have existed in individuals? Has 
the much vaunted—and, in my estima- 
tion, the much exaggerated—American 
love of money stifled the geniuses that 
might have otherwise been Shake- 
speares, Moliéres, Corneilles or Maeter- 
lincks? Or is the country too new to ex- 
pect so soon the existence of a great 
national genius? 

The latter idea in all probability ap- 
proximates the crux of the question 
closer than anything else; but to my 
mind there is one thing that actually 
accounts for it. To illustrate this thing 
more perfectlv, let us first glance at the 
attitude of the English public, whose 
playwrights at the present time are 
producing such wonderful things; then 
at the play itselfi—that is, the play 
divorced from the scenery, the stage, 
the actors. 

In England, the public reads plays. 
When a new one is advertised from the 
pen of George Bernard Shaw, of ;Sir 
Arthur Wing Pinero or John Masefield, 
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it is not only acted in the theatres of London; but it is published, 
issued in book form, and what is more to-the point, read 
largely by both the people who see the play produced 
and those who do not. 

In that way alone—by the reading—may 
a play be judged at its actual literary value. 
Scenery, excellent histrionic talent or 
even the vivid personality of one actor 
or actress well loved by the public 
may make a rather poor play suc- 
cessful on the boards: but for a 
play to be interesting, when 
printed, it must be a literary 
work of merit. It has long 
been a saying amongst 
magazine men, that type is 
the test of magazine litera- 
tute, and it may be said 
no less truly of the things 
that are written for the 
theatre. In a word, we 
should read plays. 

For example, Shake- 
speare is immortal be- 
cause he is read; not 
because his plays are 
occasionally revived 
upon thestage, although 
that of course is a sign 
of his infallible and 


MARGARET 

ILLINGTON AND CHARLES 

KENYON, THE AUTHOR OF 
‘*KINDLING,”’ 


4 x lasting superexcellence. As a matter of fact, 

and this is an oddity which may be noted 

particularly of ‘‘Hamlet,” his language, 

his phrases and expressions, even his 

similes and metaphors, have become 

so much a part of the ordinary cur- 

rent speech of the day, that 

. : » they frequently sound trite 

Phogosraph = eee 2nd prosy, and in order 
New York : = Sg © 7 ee tO appreciate “Hamlet” 
: ete ee thoroughly, one simply 





hastorealize that all those wond- 
Se sayings were never 
: % _ before heard by 


the ear of 


Photograph by 
Matzene, Los Angeles 


till that remarkable man 
wrote them. 

When the plays of 
the present great Eng- 
lish dramatists come to 
this country for produc- 
tion, we are frequently 
struck by the beauty of 
the lines, and immedi- 
ately begin to wonder, 
‘Why don’t our Amer- 

ican playwrights write 

such lines? Why must we 

import all the good things 

from England?” Of course 

we must appreciate that 

England is about two thou- 

sand years older than we are, 

og but we must also remember 

that we are a neople who 

sprang into existence as a civil- 

ized race at the beginning, and 

did not have to work our way up 

MARGARET the steep path of barbarism as have 

Ae ccs is cae cana the inhabitants of the stout little isle 

NIA HOME. from which we inherit our language. 

Of course it must be granted that in the 

last two or three years, American playwrights have begun to write better and better 

plays, and it is eminently significant that it is becoming more and more common for 

their plays to be published and sold at the book shops for reading purposes. Thus, 

they are doing their part. They are showing their willingness to stand the test of 

cold type, and it is a wonderful and desirable advance over old conditions. It means 

that we are going to produce real works of art for the theatre on this side of the 

Atlantic, and you may believe me that it will be a cause of rejoicing not only 

amongst the “‘highbrows”’of the critical fraternity, but also amongst the players,— 

the people who give the lines,—for you may rest assured that it is decidedly more 

pleasant to present a play with beautiful lines than one which the performer herself 
knows is trash, pure and simple. 
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:English is a noble language, and when it is nobly written, it isa 
delight to present it nobly. It is then that one feels that one’s 
work is not a task, but a pleasure, and is willing to put the best 
in one into the rendition of it. 

I am not one who believes in the need of ‘‘educating the 
public” to the best work of dramatists. We have the 
most highly educated public in the world to-day, and 
it has proven its ability to assimilate the best there is 
by crowding to Shakespearean productions whenever it 
has an opportunity. This is true, too, strangely enough, 2m 
more of the great West, which enjoys a reputation rather 
more for. breeziness than for erudition, than of the East. fF 
Those who accuse the public of ignorance usually dis- H 
cover, sooner Or later, that the public has a very good /@ 
idea of real values and does not include narrow minded- 
ness among them. 

It is absurd to call a people who have built up the 
cities and.industries that our people have, an ignorant 
people. It takes brains to do such things, and you may be 
assured that those quick 
American brains will 
grasp first class 
American dra- 
matic work 
without 
any 
diffi- 
cul- 
ty. 


be 


A STUDY BY SARONY, NEW YORK 
One of our leading critics: 
has said recently that the 
people themselves will - ulti- 
mately, and actually are-now, 
blocking what was considered a 
few years ago as the inevitably 
ultimate ‘‘commercialization of 
the stage.’’ The producers have 
learned that the public will 
have good productions or none 
at all, and their very com- 
mercial acumen has led them 
to give the public the best 
that they can get the writers 
to produce. 
In this case, as in every 
other, therefore, we see 
that the people’s salva- 
tion lies with the peo- 
ple. The demands of 
Mok et eee a hundred million 
wine ALL SORTS OF CHIL- Americans can scarce- 
DREN AROUND LOS ANGELES ly be overlooked, you know. 





We are on the right road al- 
ready, therefore, and so there 
remains but one more thing to - 
cultivate, and that thing is just 
what I have already stated: the pub- 
lication of plays and the reading of 
them by the public—especially the lat- 
ter. The plays are being printed; but they 
are not being read as they should. In all 
probability this is for the simple reason 
that it takes time for an innovation to 
gain ground in affairs of the kind. 

And then, for some strange reason or 
other that I have never been able to 
fathom, there are a great many people 
who think it is difficult to read a play. 

I have asked a number, who have said 
that, why they thought so. They always 
replied rather evasively that, ‘‘They are 
so hard to read.’’ I do not remember 
ever having pressed the question any 
further, but I do remember wondering 
how on earth anyone can consider a play 
“hard to read” in contradistinction to a 
novel, a short story or a poem. 

When properly printed, a play is the 
most pleasing thing to the eye, typo- 


graphically, that one can ask for, and as 
playwrights are usually extremely care- 
ful about the make-up of their work 
when issued in Kook form, I may 
safely assert that all published plays 
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IN THE LIBRARY OF HER HOME 


A STUDY 
BY MATZENE, 
LOS ANGELES 


are very attrac- 

tive little books 

from the angle of 
workmanship. 

In fact, as read- 

ing matter, a play 

yw is really—and here I 

#@ court opposition from 

a strong aggregation 

? of genius—much bet- 

ter than a novel. At 

least I think so, and I believe 

that anyone who is of a disposi- 

tion that enjoys strong, forcible, 

direct diction will agree. 

Let me suggest that you who 
go to see plays, who are inter- 
ested in the theatre and who 
have read the various things 
which have been written about 
it, get some of the current plays 
which are published, and read 
them. I was agreeably surprised 
last winter in Chicago to find 
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the number of published plays for 
sale: but I confess to having been 
correspondingly disappointed 
to discover that there was not 
such a sale for them as there 
should have been. 
Drama Leagues and soci- { 
eties for ‘‘the uplift of the 
drama” and so forth will have § 
but little effect in achieving \¥ 
any definite results until we 
become a nation of play read- 
ers, such as the English are. 
I believe the current opinion is 
that if one reads a play, that play is 
thereby spoiled for one’s enjoyment 
afterwards in the theatre. That impres- 
sion is very wrong. In the first place, I 
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should think it could easily be 
seen that it would be intensely 
interesting to read a play, for- 
mulate one’s own opinions as to 
the characters therein, and then 
go to see it produced. That is 
also, by the way, one of the very 
best ways of getting an idea 
of how our great producers 
handle a play, and American 
productions, as far as carefully 
studied out scenic and dramatic 
effects go, are the greatest in the 
world. It is there that our na- 
tional ingenuity really touches 
the heights of genius in affairs 
theatrical. / 

You may be sure that if 
people were to-read in cold 
print some of the things which 
have passed unchallenged upon 
the stage, plays that clean- 
minded people should not see 
would last a very short time 
indeed. One will not accept in 
one’s own library what one will 
overlook from behind the glare 
of the footlights. 

Till the American public as a 


public begins to read plays, the 


American theatre will remain 
in the somewhat unsettled con- 
dition it is in to-day. When 
rere it does, 
it will 
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educate itself so rapidly 
that whatever may be said 
to-day about the lack of 
literary value and_ real 
worth —though there is 
much more worth to plays 
to-day than there was a gen- 
eration ago—will be for- 
ever forgotten. 

America is full of genius: 
good, strong, virile young 
genius, with the freshness of 
a new world in its veins 
and the power of a great 
nation at its back, and there 
is no earthly reason why we 
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who have seen the coming of the automobile 
and a thousand other wonders of the world of 
commerce and mechanics, should not behold also 
our supremacy in the world of the drama. 
, There never was a nation of freemen that did 
not produce great artistic achievements, and 
; i@ there is no earthly reason why we, who out of 
Ze { our military and industrial victories have 
“ay earned the opportunity and the right to a 
leisure in which to cultivate our appreciation of 
the fine arts, should not do the same. 
As a matter of fact, we shall. There is no ques- 
Photograph by Matzene, Los Angeles tion about it; but I confess to have an anxiety to 
AS Maggie Schultze 1N “‘KINDLING’’ See it come about in my own day. I should like to 
see the man myself with my own eyes-who will 
become our great playwright, for he will come. It will begin with the demand for 
good plays that is felt to-day getting stronger and stronger. It will come about at 
the precise moment when the public knowledge of the drama demands a genius:of 
the highest order to satisfy it. 
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For it is a strange 
but actual fact that 
there never has been 

a demand of any kind 
in this world for any 
one thing, but that 
thing, somehow, from 
somewhere, has been 


ready for hers 
under Queen 
Elizabeth, 
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he will come. When he 
comes, he will have a world 
to write of that Shakespeare 
never knew, and a public 
to appeal to whose under- 
standing of the wide world 
is greater than that which 
any writer has had the 
favor of addressing. 
Therefore it is my be- 
lief that the great Ameri- 
can playwright will be 
greater in his sphere than 
any of the writers for 
the stage that have 
as yet appeared, for 
he will be able to-use 
every marvel of the 
age to his ends; and 
compared to the 
material for dramat- 
ic use at hand to- 
day, the little tea- 
pot wars and plots 
of the Middle Ages, 
to which all the 





great dramatists of the time of Eliza- 
beth were tied for action, are nothing. 
It has been America’s destiny to put 
the wine of Europe into the new bottle . 
of America and to form, thereby, a new 
and better wine. And from amongst 
us must come a man to put. into the 
mouths of mena new and greater 
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BIZ] know, is an accom- 
plished and_ ver- 
a satile man. He is a 
skillful rifle shot, 
an expert motorist, 
an aviator of daring, 
holds a long distance 
record for casting a 
trout fly and is as 
agile and graceful a 
dancer as one is 
likely to encounter. 
The Turkey-trot 
vogue gave him his 
first opportunity to 
show the nimbleness of 
his feet. It has been said of 
him that in the past ten 
In the minds of many years he has not gazed on 
Mr. Ziegfeld, who is the sun, except one morn- 
nothing if not Parisian in all instincts, ing when he was returning home later 
is largely responsible for the midnight than usual. Therefore, to dance all 
dancing craze in New York. Of course, night meant merely a change of occupa- 
Mr. Ziegfeld did not originate the tion, not a change of hours. 
Turkey-trot. No more did he introduce Foreseeing the craze, Mr. Ziegfeld, 
it in New York, but, once the variations who is a shrewd showman, had engaged 
of the Grizzly Bear, the Tango, the Dip for his current musical company only 
and other newfangled Terpsichorean young women expert in the Glide and 
gyrations feebly bid for metropolitan the Dip. Consequently they were ar- 
sanction, the father of the “Follies” dently sought as partners by young men 
undoubtedly did more to encourage given to the cabaret habit, and, since it 
them than any other one person in New was their pleasure to be in an assemblage 
York. with Ziegfeld, the ‘‘Easy Boss,’’ where 
Ziegfeld, as you probably. do not he went there went also the champion 
a 
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| W Broad- 
A way may ‘ 
feel chagrin over 
the recent suppres- 
sion of the Turkey- 
trot at unseemly 
hours, at least the 
Mayor’s action in 
closing the cabarets 
after one o’clock has 
inspired many speci- 
mens of the theatrical _' 
colony’s peculiar style 
of humor. And in most 
of the jests F. Ziegfeld, 
Jr., has figured conspicu- 
ously. 
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trotters of the town. Soon it came about 
that cabaret proprietors solicited his 
patronage, and the particular restaurant 
which he favored for his late-hour 
athletics immediately became the most 
popular along Broadway. 

It was even whispered, when for a 
long period Mr. Ziegfeld visited Louis 
Martin’s almost exclusively, that he re- 
ceived a handsome sum from Martin in 
return for the advantage that his pres- 
ence brought. There was no foundation 
for this story, but it is true enough that 
many restaurant proprietors would 
very gladly have engaged his services. 

When Mayor eS 3)" 

Gaynor issued the asl 
edict calling a halt 
to the all-night 
dances, Mr. Ziegfeld 
was out of the city 
with one of his com- 
panies. Immediately 
the Broadway wags 
began to lament in 
his behalf, and to 
send him telegrams of 
condolence. Charles 
Dillingham’s ready wit 
took another turn, for 
his telegram to Ziegfeld 
read: 

“T congratulate you on 
Mayor Gaynor’s order 
closing the cabarets at one o’clock. You 
were wearing yourself out. I am re- 
sponsible for the new rule. With several 
of your friends who have your best 
interests at heart we applied to Mayor 
Gaynor to have the cabarets closed al- 
together. He compromised by closing 
them at one. This will enable you to get 
an hour or two of rest each night.” 


HIS MESSAGE TO FROHMAN 


Tuts same Dillingham is forever play- 
ing jokes on his friends. He is always 
willing to go to great trouble to win a 
smile from Charles Frohman, his closest 
companion. 

Once Mr. Frohman took the lease of a 
theatre in Jersey City—why, no one 
could ever ascertain. The theatre had 
been in operation for several months be- 
fore Mr. Frohman found the courage to 
undertake the ferry journey across the 
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North River to inspect it. Finally he 
informed Mr. Dillingham that he in- 
tended to go to Jersey City that even- 
ing. As he alighted from his cab and 
walked toward the ferryboat, a mes- 
senger handed him a basket of fruit on 
which was a card, reading, ‘‘Bon voy- 
age; from Charles Dillingham.” 


EVA TANGUAY HUGGED HIM 


REFERENCE to Mr. Ziegfeld recalls the 
fact that the other night he received an 
embrace which was not on his schedule, 
and from no less celebrated a young 
woman than Eva Tanguay. 

‘= Miss Tanguay 
once leaded a 
a Ziegfeld company, 
but since that time 
they have seldom 
met. The ‘“‘cyclonic 
comedienne,” how- 














ever, has a_ long 
memory and an 
impulsive  disposi- 


tion. She is a law un- 
to herself, and the 
standard code of 
etiqueite is of no more 
authority to her than 
last year’s almanac. 

Ziegfeld was motoring 
past the Park Theatre one 
night during Miss Tan- 
guay’s engagement there,, when he 
noticed her name in incandescents over 
the entrance. Always the gallant, he en- 
tered the theatre to watch the per- 
formance; and at the fall of the curtain 
for the intermission, he walked behind 
the scenes to greet the star. 

He had failed to notice that the audi- 
ence was still applauding loudly for Miss 
Tanguay, and that the curtain was be- 
ing raised again and again. Seeing her 
on the opposite side of the stage, he 
started to walk across. The curtain arose 
and Miss Tanguay spied him simultane- 
ously. Mr. Ziegfeld would have turned 
back, but Miss Tanguay, with notorious 
impetuousness, uttered a shriek, sprang 
through the air upon him, cried, 
“Heaven love it!’’ threw her arms 
around his neck, and, to the great de- 
light of the audience, implanted a kiss 
squarely on his mouth. 
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It was the first time in the life of the 
creator of the undraped musical comedy 
that he regretted he never had learned 
to blush. 


HARRIETT BURT IN FILMS 


PROBABLY the most novel “party” of 
the season was that given by Harriett 
Burt, the Mme. Sans Géne in “The 
Purple Road,” a few nights ago. The 
members of ‘‘The Purple Road” com- 
pany had been experiencing so enervat- 
ing a period of work and unrest that 
when Miss Burt shortly after the open- 
ing performance in New York an- 
nounced a birthday « 
party, which she al 
otherwise designated 
as a “strawberry 
shortcake souse,”’ the 


entire organization 
lifted its voice in 
thanks. 


The guests were 
not restricted to 
members of the or- 
ganization, for near- 
ly every theatrical 
company in town was 
represented by a star, 
a leading woman or a 
gaily bedecked show girl. 
The party—a combina-~ 
tion of supper, dancing 
and vaudeville entertain- 
-‘ment—was given in Bryant Hall, a 
building devoted chiefly to rehearsals 
at times when every theatre stage in 
New York is occupied by one of the 
many companies about to start on tour. 

Except for the distinction of its per- 
sonnel, the occasion was not notable 
until Miss Burt presented the piéce de 
résistance of the evening—a series of 
moving pictures of herself in the various 
parts she had played since first she came 
down from Troy, an unsophisticated 
country girl. ‘Harriett Burt, from the 
Cradle to the Grave,’’ was the descrip- 
tion flashed upon the screen, and then 
came film pictures of the comedienne, 
showing her first in her chorus girl’s 
costume worn in “The Jewel of Asia,” 
in which she made her stage début; and 
then in turn Miss Burt as the New York 
girl in “‘The Prince of Pilsen,” and Miss 
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Burt in “The Gingerbread Man,” 
“Algeria,” “My Best Girl” and finally 
down to ‘‘The Purple Road.” 

It seems that the comedienne had 
preserved her various costumes, and, 
although she was obliged to let the 
earlier ones out in the seams, she had 
managed to get into them all, and had 
posed for hours in the studio of one of 
the big film manufacturers. Each sep- 
arate character was accompanied by the 
music of the song in which she had worn 
it. The pictures ran for nearly half an 
hour, and must have cost the comedi- 
enne a tidy sum. 
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The “straw- 
berry shortcake’”’ 
portion of the 
program was an- 
other sensation. 

When the guests 
gathered about the 
supper table, the 
conventional menu 
was served up to 
the point of dessert, 
and then the waiters 
brought on large 
slices of old-fashioned 
strawberry shortcake— 
made of pie crust and with 
crushed berries between 
the layers—which Miss 
Burt had constructed her- 
self. The shortcake recipe 
was the only memory of Troy which 
she still retained. ee 


KITTY GORDON MISSED IT 


W38ILE on the subject of ‘The Purple 
Road,”’ it might be well to relate an in- 
cident in which Kitty Gordon partici- 
pated on the night of its opening per- 
formance at the Liberty Theatre. 

Miss Gordon, as all who read must 
know, is a statuesque prima donna of 
ravishing beauty. In fact, Miss Gordon 
admits it. Her press-agent’ never dwells 
at length upon her voice, but he writes 
columns in praise of her physical 
charms. Especially does Miss Gordon 
lay claim to the most fascinating back in 
the world, assuming that backs are 
fascinating. Certainly her gowns are cut 
to give full scope to this opinion. 

On the day of ‘‘The Purple Road” 
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premiére, Miss Gordon returned from a 
tour in ‘The Enchantress,” an attrac- 
tion belonging to the same management. 
Now, the metropolitan premiéres of 
musical shows are invariably ‘“‘sold 
out,” but that fact did not prevent Miss 
Gordon from applying to the business 
manager for a box. The story goes that 
the manager assigned her to the second 
box from the stage. Whatever his intend- 
ed disposition of the bounteous prima 
donna, she actually entered the stage 
box, threw aside her wraps and ad- 
justed her bare back in the position 
wherein it would do Jerome Siegel, sit- 
ting in the front row, the most good. 
Miss Gordon—just as Miss Gordon 
probably had planned—immediately be- 
came the target of every pair of opera 
glasses in the house. Her back stood the 
onslaught without turning a shade. The 
curtain arose on the first act of ‘‘The 
Purple Road;” the audience glanced at 
the stage and noted that the display 
there did not equal Miss Gordon’s; and 
most of it returned its gaze to her box. 
All of which was exceedingly satis- 
factory to Miss Gordon until an usher, 
conducting a party of men and women, 
entered the box. Then the resplendent 
prima donna’s face accomplished what 
her back had not—it flushed. She de- 
manded of the usher a reason for the 
intrusion, and the usher showed her 
seat coupons calling for the box. 
Evidence of that kind means nothing in 
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the life of a prima donna, and Miss 
Gordon simply pooh-poohed.:The usher 
pleaded; the audience watched the pro- 
ceedings with zest—-and Miss Gordon 
remained stationary. 

Then, while the theatre party waited 
in the enclosure behind the box, the 
usher ran in search of. Jack Mayer, the 
house manager. Mr. Mayer also plead- 
ed with the prima donna, but, if her 
back was not up, her temperament was, 
and she still sat firm. Then Mr. Mayer, 
in tones that reached the orchestra pa- 
trons, cried: ‘‘Take that other box; it’s 
yours. What do you want to do, lady, 
bust up the show?” 

Miss Gordon’s departure was really 
regal. She gathered up her skirts and 
swept past tne box party with an expres- 
sion of hauteur that would have done 
credit to the proudest queen. She did not 
enter the adjoining box, but paraded on 
up the aisle and out into the night. 

Then “‘The Purple Road” proceeded 
as written. 


BRADY GOT HIS CUE 


It was at this same premiére that 
James Buchanan Brady, better known . 
as ‘‘Diamond Jim,” also created a mild 
sensation. Mr. Brady is an inveterate 
theatre-goer. He has a standing order 
for four seats in the first row on the aisle 
for every New York premiére. Frequent- 
ly there are several first performances 
on the same night. Mr. Brady does not’ 
cancel his order, however, but selects 
m 
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the play most likely to please him and 
pays for the seats at all of them. 

In other ways, too, Mr. Brady is a 
desirable patron, for if the performance 
does not appeal to him, he never utters 
any remark of disappointment, but 
calmly falls asleep and remains somno- 
lent until his neighbor’s nudge notifies 
him that the agony is at anend. Thus 
it was that Mr. Brady fell asleep during 
the premiére of ‘The Purple Road.” 

The piece, while musical, is more 
serious in its story and treatment than 
the Brady standard, and when the vari- 
ous historical characters began to make 
their entrances and 


tell a bit of Na- [Rel Zaza 


poleon’s history Ca 
in. Austria, Mr. ® 

Brady sighed and ~ 
dozed off. He re- 
mained in this satis- 
factory condition of 
forgetfulness for ful- 
ly thirty minutes, 

when suddenly he 
awoke with a start. 
Now Mr. Brady is 
most generous with his 
applause. He applauds 
out of his good nature and 
on general principles, as 
much as through motives 
of approbation. 

Evidently a desire to 
applaud had overcome him just as he 
emerged from slumber, for he blinked 
his eyes once, and then, amid a com- 
plete silence, brought his two large 
hands together with resounding smacks. 
The amusing feature of the incident 
was that Brady, although he had not 
heard the speech, awoke just as one of 
the Austrian maidens was saying to a 
French officer, “Are our ankles not 
pretty?” and Mr. Brady’s vigorous 
applause solo, coming on top of that 
speech, struck the audience as signifi- 
cant. 


HOW McCARDELL WRITES ’EM 


OnE of the mysteries that have 
agitated the more or less unknown 
dramatists of the country this spring 
has been the delay in the award of the 
prize of $1000 by the DeKoven Opera 


ROY L. MCCARDELL 
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Company for the best libretto submit- 
ted in contest. The final date of award 
was appointed for April 1, but at this 
writing, some time later, there has 
come no indication from the judges that 
the winner has been selected. 

In the course of much jocular com- 
ment indulged in by newspaper writers 
concerning the anxiety of the con- 
testants, the name of Roy L. McCar- 
dell as a possible winner has freely been 
mentioned. Also it became known that 
Mr. McCardell, with some show of in- 
dignation, had written Reginald de- 
Koven, demanding an announcement 
of the decision and 
expressing the be- 
lief that Roy L. 
= McCardell un- 
doubtedly would 
romp off with the 

prize. 

It happened to 
come within my 
knowledge that Mr. 
McCardell had sub- 
mitted no less than 

four libretti in the 
contest. Knowing Mr. 
McCardell’s fecundity 
and enterprise, and being 
aware that for fifteen 
years he had been ped- 
dling libretti to no pur- 

pose, I was not surprised. 
Mr. McCardell, you should be informed; . 
is a writer of vast energy and demon- 
strated ability. Not only does he write 
daily the ‘Mrs. Jarr” series for the 
Evening World and several articles 
weekly for the Sunday World, but he is 
also the author of sixty moving picture 
play scenarios and is regularly em- 
ployed as advertising writer for a big 
manufacturing firm. 

Meeting Mr. deKoven one day, I 
asked him if by any chance there was 
among . McCardell’s contributions a 
musical play having an aviator as its 
principal character. I knew that Mr. 
McCardell in days gone by had sub- 
mitted such a musical piece to every 
theatrical producer except Mr. deKoven, 
and suspected that at last he had 
remedied that oversight. 

“Yes, I have such a manuscript from 
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premiére, Miss Gordon returned from a 
tour in “The Enchantress,” an attrac- 
tion belonging to the same management. 
Now, the metropolitan premiéres of 
musical shows are invariably “sold 
out,” but that fact did not prevent Miss 
Gordon from applying to the business 
manager for a box. The story goes that 
the manager assigned her to the second 
box from the stage. Whatever his intend- 
ed disposition of the bounteous prima 
donna, she actually entered the stage 
box, threw aside her wraps and ad- 
justed her bare back in the position 
wherein it would do Jerome Siegel, sit- 
ting in the front row, the most good. 
Miss Gordon—just as Miss Gordon 
probably had planned—immediately be- 
came the target of every pair of opera 
glasses in the house. Her back stood the 
onslaught without turning a shade. The 
curtain arose on the first act of ‘‘The 
Purple Road;” the audience glanced at 
the stage and noted that the display 
there did not equal Miss Gordon’s; and 
most of it returned its gaze to her box. 
All of which was exceedingly satis- 
factory to Miss Gordon until an usher, 
conducting a party of men and women, 
entered the box. Then the resplendent 
prima donna’s face accomplished what 
her back had not—it flushed. She de- 
manded of the usher a reason for the 
intrusion, and the usher showed her 
seat coupons calling for the box. 
Evidence of that kind means nothing in 
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the life of a prima donna, and Miss 
Gordon simply pooh-poohed. The usher 
pleaded; the audience watched the pro- 
ceedings with zest—and Miss Gordon 
remained stationary. 

Then, while the theatre party waited 
in the enclosure behind the box, the 
usher ran in search of Jack Mayer, the 
house manager. Mr. Mayer also plead- 
ed with the prima donna, but, if her 
back was not up, her temperament was, 
and she still sat firm. Then Mr. Mayer, 
in tones that reached the orchestra pa- 
trons, cried: ‘‘Take that other box; it’s 
yours. What do you want to do, lady, 
bust up the show?” 

Miss Gordon’s departure was really 
regal. She gathered up her skirts and 
swept past tne box party with an expres- 
sion of hauteur that would have done 
credit to the proudest queen. She did not 
enter the adjoining box, but paraded on 
up the aisle and out into the night. 

Then ‘‘The Purple Road”’ proceeded 
as written. 


BRADY GOT HIS CUE 


It was at this same premiére that 
James Buchanan Brady, better known . 
as ‘‘Diamond Jim,” also created a mild 
sensation. Mr. Brady is an inveterate 
theatre-goer. He has a standing order 
for four seats in the first row on the aisle 
for every New York premiére. Frequent- 
ly there are several first performances 
on the same night. Mr. Brady does not’ 
cancel his order, however, but selects 
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the play most likely to please him and 
pays for the seats at all of them. 

In other ways, too, Mr. Brady is a 
desirable patron, for if the performance 
does not appeal to him, he never utters 
any remark of disappointment, but 
calmly falls asleep and remains somno- 
lent until his neighbor’s nudge notifies 
him that the agony is at an.end. Thus 
it was that Mr. Brady fell asleep during 
the premiére of “The Purple Road.” 

The piece, while musical, is more 
serious in its story and treatment than 
the Brady standard, and when the vari- 
ous historical characters began to make 


their entrances and 
tell a bit of Na- Sy ~~ 


poleon’s wad 
in. Austria, Vf 
Brady ne OO ay oa Y 


dozed off. He re- 
mained in this satis- 

factory condition of 

forgetfulness for ful- 

ly thirty minutes, 

when suddenly he 

awoke with a start. 
Now Mr. Brady is 
most generous with his 
applause. He applauds 
out of his good nature and 
on general principles, as 
much as through motives 
of approbation. 

Evidently a desire to 
applaud had overcome him just as he 
emerged from slumber, for he blinked 
his eyes once, and then, amid a com- 
plete silence, brought his two large 
hands together with resounding smacks. 
The amusing feature of the incident 
was that Brady, although he had not 
heard the speech, awoke just as one of 
the Austrian maidens was saying to a 
French officer, “Are our ankles not 
pretty?” and Mr. Brady’s vigorous 
applause solo, coming on top of that 
speech, struck the audience as signifi- 
cant. 


HOW McCARDELL WRITES 'EM 


OnE of. the mysteries that have 
agitated the more or less unknown 
dramatists of the country this spring 
has been the delay in the award of the 
prize of $1000 by the DeKoven Opera 
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Company for the best libretto submit- 
ted in contest. The final date of award 
was appointed for April 1, but at this 
writing, some time later, there has 
come no indication from the judges that 
the winner has been selected. 

In the course of much jocular com- 
ment indulged in by newspaper writers 
concerning the anxiety of the con- 
testants, the name of Roy L. McCar- 
dell as a possible winner has freely been 
mentioned. Also it became known that 
Mr. McCardell, with some show of in- 
dignation, had written Reginald de- 
Koven, demanding an announcement 
of the decision and 
expressing the be- 
lief that Roy L. 
= McCardell un- 
doubtedly would 
romp off with the 

prize. 

It happened to 
come within my 
knowledge that Mr. 
McCardell had sub- 
mitted no less than 

four libretti in the 
contest. Knowing Mr. 
McCardell’s fecundity 
and enterprise, and being 
aware that for fifteen 
years he had been ped- 
dling libretti to no pur- 
pose, I was not surprised. 
Mr. McCardell, you should be informed; . 
is a writer of vast energy and demon- 
strated ability. Not only does he write 
daily the ‘‘Mrs. Jarr” series for the 
Evening World and several articles 
weekly for the Sunday World, but he is 
also the author of sixty moving picture 
play scenarios and is regularly em- 
ployed as advertising writer for a big 
manufacturing firm. 

Meeting Mr. deKoven one day, I 
asked him if by any chance there was 
among. McCardell’s contributions a 
musical play having an aviator as its 
principal character. I knew that Mr. 
McCardell in days gone by had sub- 
mitted such a musical piece to every 
theatrical producer except Mr. deKoven, 
and suspected that at last he had 
remedied that oversight. 

‘“‘Yes, I have such a manuscript from 
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McCardell,” replied Mr. deKoven, 
“and that is the one, I believe, on 
which he relies chiefly for the prize.” 

With the contingency in prospect of 
that particular piece winning the $1000, 
a recital of its history might not be 
amiss. I chanced to be present when Mr. 
McCardell began the piece, and I 
chanced also to be present when he 
completed it. The two events took place 
within twenty-four hours. 

About twelve years ago McCardell 
and I occupied adjoining desks in the 
editorial rooms of a New York news- 
paper. His daily stint was to write one 
humorous article. This he usually com- 
pleted by noon, at which time he board- 
ed a train for his home in the country, 
where he wrote special magazine and 
Sunday-articles for various publications. 

One morning he completed his two 
columns for our newspaper shortly after 
eleven o’clock. He fidgeted for a mo- 
ment at his desk, and then began to 
bang away at his typewriter furiously. 
It was'as if he were writing at breakneck 
speed to catch the press. In less than ten 
minutes he handed me two sheets of 
paper, filled with typewritten verses. 

“‘T’m going to write a comic opera,”’ he 
said. ‘‘What do you think of this for an 
opening chorus?” 

The meter was smooth and the 
rhymes were ingenious, and I replied 
that it read like the conventional open- 
ing chorus. 





He left then, and went to his train. 
The following morning at ten o’clock he 
entered the office, carrying a bundle of 
manuscript in his hand. He was editing 
the last page with a lead pencil as he 
entered the door. 

“Well, I’ve got her done,” was his 
greeting. 

“Got what done?” I asked. 

“My opera,” he replied. “‘Sat up all 
night and finished her. She’s a nifty.” 

He was not jesting. In his hand was 
the manuscript of a three-act opera, the 
opening chorus of which I had read the 
day before. Its first scene was laid 
aboard an airship, and the principal 
character was an aviator. 

Next Mr. McCardell began to peddle 
his work. Day after day, he would hurry 
through his office duties and rush to 


anear-by manager and submit the manu- 
“script. Subsequently he published the 


play in printed form, and sent copies 
broadcast to theatrical managers in 
America and England. From year to 
year, as new and younger managers de- 
veloped, McCardell would drop in on 
them, manuscript in hand, and begin to 
describe his ‘‘world-beater.”’ 

Now, if Mr. deKoven does not accept 
it, McCardell must wait for the next 
generation. 


DOES TURKEY TROTTING PAY? 


Ir Mayor Gaynor and the reform 
crusaders succeed in checking the craze 
for Turkey-trotting, several experts in 
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that form of dancing will suddenly suffer 
a big loss of revenue. Professional 
dancers, like Maurice and Walton, have 
reaped a harvest from the cabaret pa- 
trons—a harvest which will seem al- 
most staggering in its proportions to 
those outside of the all-night restaurant 
zene. 

Until two years ago Maurice was 
simply an “entertainer” in a Paris 
restaurant. At regular intervals he gave 
exhibitions of fancy dancing with a 
partner. He became popular with the 
restaurant crowd, although his wages 
were small, and at length he was en- 
gaged as a member 
of an American mu- 
sical comedy or- 
ganization. In the 
course of a few months 
Maurice and his part- 
ner disagreed, and he 
summoned to the 
breach Florence 
Walton, a comely 
show girl whose 
greatest achieve- 
ment had been the 
portrayal of one of the 
six “victims” in ‘‘The 
Pink Lady.” Their joint 
income now is approxi- 
mately $2000 a week, in 
return for which they 
do nothing but Turkey- 
trot. 

For instance, at Hammerstein’s Vic- 
toria Theatre, Maurice and Walton re- 
ceived a salary of $750 a week. During 
the same period they were employed 
after the performance at a restaurant at 


$350 a week. Also they appeared on an _ 


average of three times a week at private 
parties given in fashionable Fifth Avenue 
homes. Their charge for this service was 
$150 a night. 

During the day Maurice gave lessons 
to society débutantes and young swells 
who desired to become accomplished in 
the new steps. His charge for instruction 
was $20 a lesson. The gross weekly in- 
come, therefore, was ‘not far from $2000 
a week. A year ago the joint salaries of 
Maurice and Miss: Walton did not, in 
all probability, aggregate much more 
than $100. 
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WHY HUBBELL WAS SAD 


A story that has been going the 
rounds concerns chiefly Raymond Hub- 
bell, composer of ‘‘Fantana,” “The 
Bachelor Belles” and numerous“ Fol- 
lies” shows. A few months ago Hubbell 
married Miss .Estelle. Perry,.an exceed- 
ingly comely musical comedy graduate. 

There is no doubt of Mrs. Hubbell’s 
profound regard for Mr. Hubbell, .and 
likewise there is no doubt that she ex- 
periences occasionally a small feeling of 
jealousy of her husband’s. male com- 
panions. Mr. Hubbell’s is a genial na- 
. ture, and when he 

joins a party com- 

posed of kindred 
spirits he is likely 
to stay out late. 
In his capacity of 
loyal Lamb, Mr. 
Hubbell was prepar- 
ing to attend its 
latest Sunday night 
Gambol, when his 
' wife interrupted him 
for a strictly domes- 
tic conference. 

“Raymond,” said 
Mrs. Hubbell sternly, “‘I 
know all about those 
Gambols. The perform- 
ance is over by eleven 
o’clock, and there is no 
reason that you should not be home be- - 
fore midnight.” 

“Right you are,’ answered Mr. Hub- 
bell cheerfully. 

“‘T shall expect you then,” replied his 
wife emphatically. 

Once at the club, Mr. Hubbell met 
many of his boon companions. Before 
the Gambol there were the usual grill- 
room ceremonies, and, following the 
performance, there was a supper at 
which a part of the good cheer was 
served from bottles. The night passed so 
pleasantly and rapidly that it was four 
o’clock when Mr. Hubbell started for 
his West. End Avenue home. 

As he slowly approached the house, 
he wondered if his wife were still awake. 
Also he hastily inventoried the list of 
excuses that are relied upon by tardy 
husbands under similar conditions, and 
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he found none that seemed to fit the 
case. : 

His worst fears were realized, for, as 
he entered his apartment, he beheld 
Mrs. Hubbell, a scowl on her face, star- 
ing hard at him. For want of a more 
convincing greeting, Mr. Hubbell sank 
into a chair and began to sob. Mrs. Hub- 
bell made an effort to speak, but her 
voice was drowned in her husband’s 
grief. . 

Finally, Mr. Hubbell, choking down 
a sob by a mighty effort, sniffled: 

“Say, dearie, wasn’t that an awful 
thing that happened to Mary, Queen of 


Seots?”’ a @ 


WHAT HE CALLED 
BURKAN ® 


TuHE foregoing story 

is attributed to Glen 
Macdonough, libret- 
tist of more musical 
plays than one easily 
recalls. Mr. Macdon- 
ough is given credit 
for many amusing \ 
stories and happy 
lines, one of which, WY 
about Nathan Burkan, W 
well known as a theatrical 
lawyer, I know to be his. 
- Among Mr. Burkan’s 
many painful professional 
duties is that of obtain- 
ing divorces for unhappy husbands and 
wives. Several divorce actions in which 
he has been the successful attorney have 
concerned stage celebrities. This. fact 
inspired Mr. Macdonough to refer to 
Mr. Burkan as “‘Love’s undertaker.” 


NAME FOR A LOTHARIO 


Ir was Mr. Macdonough, again, who 
found a fitting appellation for a gay 
young member of the Lambs Club. The 
youngster was a notorious Romeo, many 
of his affairs having become topics of 
Broadway gossip. 

In speaking of him one day Mr. Mac- 
donough called him ‘‘The banana peel 
on the doorstep of virtue.” 


THE SELWYN-SHUBERT TAUNT 


Ir you wish to retain William A. 
Brady’s good will, never salute him by 









WILLIAM A BRADY 
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pointing to the neck with the fist in a 
gesture, indicating “to get it in the 
neck.”” The memories which such a 
greeting would recall to Mr. Brady are 
not pleasant ones. 

One of the shrewdest and _ best 
equipped of theatrical managers, Mr. 
Brady, like all his colleagues, is far from 
infallible. Perhaps his managerial errors 
have been fewer than those of many in 
his calling, but when he sold to Arch 
Selwyn outright his interest in ‘ Within 
the Law,” he committed what Mr. 
Selwyn would call a faux pas, if he could 
pronounce it. 


ak 





“Within the 
Law,” the biggest 
dramatic success of 
recent ‘years, orig- 
inally belonged to 
Mr. Brady. He pur- 

chased the author’s 
rights through 
Selwyn & Co., the 
author’s play 
brokers, and then 
transferred a minor 
interest to Lee Shu- 
bert. As produced by 
Mr. Brady in Chicago, 
JA : 

the piece was only a mod- 
erate success. Both the 
author and his brokers 
protested against the cast 
and the scenic equipment. 
Mr. Brady retorted that the fault lay 
with the play and not with the producer, 
and tauntingly offered to sell back the 

rights. 

“Tf you think so much of this play,” 
sneered Mr. Brady, ‘‘why don’t you 
buy it? You can have it for $10,000.” 

‘““You’re on,” snapped Selwyn. 

“Do you mean it?”’ demanded Brady. 

“Surest thing you know,” said 
Selwyn. 

“Well, if Selwyn thinks well of it, I’ll 
trail along too,’ said Shubert. “‘I’ll 
take a part of Selwyn’s share.” 

The bill of sale was speedily drawn, 
and Selwyn signed his check for $10,000. 
When Brady had placed his signature 
on’ the document and felt Selwyn’s ~ 
check in his hand, he brought his hand 
down hard on the table, poked his fist 
playfully at Selwyn’s neck, and said: 
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“In the neck for yours. In all the world’s they annoy him by a gesture signifying 
experience this is the first time a man- a blow in the neck. 
eee ee the better cf 8. PY COLLIER REMEMBERED HIM 

What happened subsequently to At THE Friars Club there is a waiter, 
“Within the Law” a apy named Phillips, 
is now theatrical = who, because of his 
history. Since its general _careless- 
first performance ness, is the butt of 
in New York, the play many unkind re- 
has averaged a week- marks. 
ly profit of nearly A few days after 
$4000. Another com- William Collier had 
pany on tour has gone to Chicago 
earned half that for his engage- 
amount, and there is ment in ‘ Never 
little question that Say Die,” in that 
before the piece city, a member of the 
eventually is thrown club received from the 
into the discard its comedian a_ telegram 
gross dividends will ag- which ran something like 
gregate nearly a million this: 
dollars. This is divided be- “Hard luck. I played 
tween Selwyn, Shubert Photograph by Gould & Marsden = =my Thursday matinée 


and A. H. Woods, who eae eee on Friday in order to 
later also purchased an interest in it. see the ball game, and, then of course, 

Now, whenever either Selwyn or it had to rain. Give Phillips a little 
Shubert approach Brady on the street kiss.” ; 





























HUGHES AND THE CUBIST 


AT a dinner the other evening which Channing Pollock and a 
number of others of the Longacre Illuminati attended, discussion 
turned upon that astounding creation exhibited this spring at the 
Metropolitan Art Gallery, called, ‘‘ Nude Descending a Staircase.” 

After it had been compared variously to a pack of cards in a cy- 
clone, a riot in a lumber yard and a cartoon of the shingle trust, 
Rupert Hughes arose and stated: 

“Gentlemen, you are all wrong; but for a good reason. Your 
complete misunderstanding of this most valuable bit of work is due 
to a typographical error on the part of the printer who printed the 
name of the picture. It is not a ‘Nude Descending a Staircase,’ but 
‘The Staircase Descending a Nude.’”’ 

Tableau ! 



































THE PLAYWRIGHT’S DREAM 
By BERTON BRALEY 


“When my play goes on,” the Author said, 
His cheeks with eagerness flushing red, 
‘When my play goes on,— it’s sold, you know; 
It’ll be produced in a month or so,— 
I’ll marry my girl and I'll get a car 
And we'll buy a farm and we’ll travel far, 
For the manager says it’s a sure success, 
And I’m going to be rich and great, I guess.” 


“When my play goes on,” the Author said,— 
Note to the reader: ten years have fled,— 
‘We'll move downtown to a nicer flat, 
And my wife shall get her a brand new hat, 
And some. nifty gowns and shoes and such, 
And we wont have to skimp and save so much. 
For years we have been tarnation poor 
But the manager says this winter, sure, 
Our worries and fret will all be gone 
When my play goes on.” 


“When my play goes on,” the Author said, 
As he nodded his aged, silvery head, 

“My royalty money will be the source 
Of my youngest grandson’s college course, 
And Mother and I will take the rest 
And buy us a cosy country nest, 
Where Billy and Sue and the kids and John 
Can visit us, 

When the play goes on!”’ 


‘*When my play goes on,” the Author said 
As he lay and gasped on his dying bed, 
“You can send that Manager, I vow, 
A golden motto: ‘Do it now!’ 
And then you can take the residue 
Of the royalty money that may accrue 
And build me a tombstone, plain and white, 
With this inscription revealed to sight: 
‘He died awaiting the opening night, 
But he rests in peace and his doubts are gone— 
For his play is on!’” 
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AMBITION 


and other 
Vices 


By MARY 
PICKFORD 












Star in Belasco’s, ‘A Good Little Devil” 


Editor's Note: If brevity is the soul 
of wit, Mary Pickford, age nineteen, » _ 
height five feet one inch, and a Belasco i, 

star, is its incarnation. Not yet out of @— 
her teens, widely known to the mil- 
lions who attend the “movies” from 
her work for four years with the Ameri- % / 
can Biograph Company, and now a 


star under the direction of the greatest Photograph 
° 2 , by White, 
of American dramatic producers, New York 


she has won to an eminence lmost === 
unbelievable in a young woman of her MARY PICKFORD 
age, as much by native brilliance as by a 
the charm of her outward personality. She is a wonderfully clever conversationalist and 
an interesting example of the young American who turns Ambition into Accomplish- 
ment at an age when the average girl is still at school—though the following will show 
that she attends a school as strict as any, the principal of which is herself. 
| 
] I think that Ambition is one of about myself, I must have been success- 
=| those words which mean so _ ful asa motion picture actress and in my 
much that no one knows what they present rdle in ‘““A Good Little Devil’. 
mean, and so finally, to a great many chiefly because I have never had any 
they don’t mean anything. Ambition. Perhaps they are perfectly 
I am nineteen years old. Ever since I right, because I have an idea that what 
was a little bit of a girl, I have been some women mean by Ambition may be 
accused of lacking Ambition, yet I ven- best described by the word hysteria—a 
ture to say that I have achieved as much sort of series of mental frenzies stretch- 
in the course of my existence as the ing over a given number of years—pin- 
average girl of nineteen—possibly, to wheels of bootless energy—a dashing 
make false modesty take a back seat about without ever taking a rest, butt- 
while Truth rises to address you—con- ing, so to speak, against the world on 
siderably more than most young wom- _ the idea that anything in particular you 
en who have passed the quarter-century want may be gained by attacking things 
mark. in general. Take a small soul, wraprit 
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F I may be granted an opinion, Judging from criticisms I have heard 














waste time on anything except just exactly 
what they are to do. They find the thing, 
do it, and when it is done, stop. 

It may be gathered from the fore- 
going that I believe in results, which 
is true. When I was a little girl, I 
used to go out on the back gallery 
after I had returned from Sunday 

school on Sunday morning, and 
pray earnestly to God to kill the 
Devil. Not that I had any per- 
sonal animosity against the 
Devil, you understand, because 
really, I always felt rather sorry 
/ for him—his tail must have been 
f/ such a nuisance in getting about: 













































“Tl KNOW 
THAT I AM 
LAZY. THAT, 
I SUPPOSE, 
IS WHY I ; 
DON’T WASTE 

ANY TIME 
PLANNING ABOUT THINGS, 
AND JUST GO AND DO THEM” 


around an Idea, sprinkle with eccen- 
tricities, sauce with mannerisms, 
serve with strange clothes as a side 
dish and you have such a woman’s 
idea of Ambition with a capital A. 
Generally, she has so much Am- 
bition that she hasn’t room left 
in her brain to know either what 
she is ambitious about or what 
she wants to achieve. 

My idea of Ambition is to figure 
out what you want to do, then dress 
yourself in your best tailor 
made suit, look up the people ve 
in the telephone & 
book you s Py atm. Bist 
want to see : . cial 
about it, 7. , “ 
don’t forget your . + wh 
powder puff if it’s a hot 
day, and in a languid and 
leisurely way, stroll out of 
doors, down the street, and 
doit. That is the way things are 
done. When I want things accom- 
plished, give me a lazy person for the #& 


ta 





job. Such people never have time for Photographs by White, New York 
ambition and energy of the pinwheel jim eee seen ee 
description. They are too lazy to if 











but at the Sunday school, the teacher 
taught us that it was the Devil who 
made little girls bad, and out of YH 
a thoroughly deep and reli- 7 
giousspirit whichurgedmeto 
desire all little girls to be 
eminently good, including 
myself, I prayed for 
Satan’s destruction. 

As time went by, 
however, I discovered 
that I continued to be 
bad at times and that | 
many of my girl friends \\ 
were also very frequently 
naughty in many ways. 


I determined to 
settle the puz- 
.  zling ques- 
tion that 
arose 
in my 
mind 
as the 
























“I HAVE 
BEEN ACCUSED 
OF MAKING A 
SUCCESS OUT OF 
POSSESSING A 
PECULIARLY 
INDIVIDUAL SMILE AND POUT. I 
WONDER IF THAT IS TRUE” 
result of this utter lack of re- 
sults from my prayers. 
“Teacher,” I asked the 
prim young woman who 
taught us every Sunday, 
‘didn’t God say, ‘Ask and 
ye shall receive?’ ”’ 
“Yes, Mary,” answered the 
teacher. ‘“He did.” 
“And isn’t God stronger 
than the Devil?” I pursued. 
The teacher hesitated. She 
was an excellent woman but 
em, more given, I should say, to 
“== dogmatic than to imagina- 
tive theology. 
Finally she answered firmly: 
“Yes, Mary, he undoubtedly is.” 
“Well,” I demanded triumphantly, 
“T’ve been asking God to kill the 
Devil for four months and He hasn’t 
done it. Why hasn’t He?” 
The teacher naturally was thoroughly 


OF “A GOOD LITILE DEVIL” 5 and perfectly stumped, and although 
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she had rivers of explanations to over- 





























AMBITION AND OTHER VICES 


us. With much trepidation but equal 
determination, I marched my small self 
out of our house one evening and over 
to the place where the actress lived. It 
was about dinner time, I think. The 
diplomacy and age-old feminine guile 
which I used on that occasion to gain 
the acquaintance 
of one of the won- 
derful people 
from my fairy- 
land, the stage, 
was marvelous, 
and makes me 
smile to this day. 
The young wom- 
an was home. I 
met her, and I 
suppose I made 
her life miserable 
by my incessant 
presence, wor- 
ship and ques- 
tions concerning 
things theatrical, ® 
until the com- 
pany she was with left 


town. 
I later dis- ia 
covered that 


she was with a bur- 
lesque show; but at 
that time of course 
there were no 
fine distinctions 
on my part con- 
cerning people _ 
of the stage, 
and to my 
mind she was 
as great as the 
greatest actress 
who ever lived. 
The result of my 
interviews with her 
was a determination 
to go on the stage. I just made up my 
mind and did it. There really isn’t any- 
thing hard about doing anything, if you 
do that, I think. Yet I am accused of 
being without ambition and I know that 
I am lazy. That is why I don’t waste 
time planning about things, and just go 
and do them, I suppose.. You’d be sur- 
prised how much effort it saves. 
Speaking of ambition reminds me of 
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“‘I MUST HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFUL der Mr. Belasco’s manage- 
BECAUSE I HAVE NEVER HAD 
ANY AMBITION”’ 
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a habit of one of the stage managers I 
had at one time in my career. There 
were two other girls in the company, 
with both of whom I started in on my 
work on the best of terms. In fact, 
naturally, we liked one another im- 
mensely. Speaking from the knowledge 
mw I have to-day, I 


realize that this 
did not suit our 
stage manager at 
all. We were the 
feminine leads in 
everything that 
was_ produced, 
and his theory 
was a unique one 
under such cir- 
made us jealous 
of one another 
till we all three 
became con- 


cumstances. He 
deliberately 


vinced that each 
one hated the 
other two with 
a dire, deep and 
unforgiving 
hatred. The 
result was that 
each of us 
made the most 
determined 
efforts to show 
the others that 
she was the best 
actress of the 
three, and the astute 
stage manager got 
perfect artistic results. 
When I left that 
company to come un- 


ment, I received the most 
charming letters from each 
of those two girls, and to this day I 
think with amazement of the fact that 
I had been jealous of them. How funny 
such things appear after they are all 
over! Is it any wonder that we all love 
to go to the theatre to see other people 
in all kinds of dramatic and comical 
situations when we ourselves are being 
continually wound up in them our- 
selves? 
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When one starts talking of ambition, 
of course the thought of what one has in 
oneself to enable one to make a success 
of any work undertaken, naturally 
comes to mind. I have been accused, I 
believe, of having made a success out of 
possessing a particularly individual 
smile and pout. I wonder if that is true? 
Here I am studying English diction, 
French and the piano with the feverish 
anxiety of a girl trying to pass her first 
examination, only to be told that the 
things that carry me along are the things 
that I have not worked for myself but 
what the Lord gave me in compensa- 
tion, I suppose, for not killing the Devil 
for me when I asked Him to. 

Still, I think that even if I did not 
feel that the studies I have undertaken 
to improve myself generally would help 
my work on the stage, I should never- 
theless keep them up. When I come to 
realize the amount of knowledge there 
is in the world—lovely, interesting 
knowledge, too—that I don’t know any- 
thing about, I simply become limp for 
the moment before I determine that it 
shall be mine. I’m going to read and read 
and read till I have read all the beauti- 
ful things in English, and I’m learning 
French so that I shall be able to have 
for myself the wealth of the wonderful 
French literature. I’m doing the same 
with music, and I’m going to have one 
grand time learning all those things. 
Although I think she who is born with 
the temperament which enables the do- 
ing of artistic things is born with a good 
deal of a world-view of things, if. I may 
call it that, I feel that I am just like one 
who has been imprisoned in a garden 
into which only a semi-light filters 
through the tree-tops, and then, sudden- 
ly, is given the big keys with which she 
can run to the great gates in the high 
walls and open them to the bright sun- 
light of all the glorious, wide world 
without. 

And ‘I shall enjoy the sunlight so 
much! You know, I think people who 
are born to produce artistic things, 
whether by writing, painting, sculpture, 
music or the proper rendition of the 
drama, were made particularly sensitive 
so that they are able to appreciate and 
give expression even unconsciously to 
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the beautiful in the things they have to 
do. I know as a little girl I was always 
so, and now, when things all go wrong, 
as they will sometimes, though I will 
stamp my foot and quarrel with the 
best of them in the midst of the trouble, 
—that’s the Irish in me, I guess,—when 
it’s all over, I just creep home and curl 
up on the window seat and cry, lone- 
somely and miserably. 

And that probably, after all, is just 
the feminine of me: but perhaps it’s a 
bit of the Irish too, for doesn’t some wri- 
ter say somewhere about the Gaels that 
they are always happy when they are 
fighting; but when the fighting is over, 
they will go home and sing the most sor- 
rowful sort of music? My weeping could 
hardly be called singing; but I wouldn’t 
be surprised if the spirit of the thing is 
the same in both instances. 

And speaking of the imperial Irish, 
those rulers and fighters for all the world 
including the nation that owns their 
own little island, I am willing to express 
myself as a defender and championess 
of the American man against the social 
subtleties of the European one. I don’t 
like pretty men, and I confess that 
when a man’s manners become pretty 
to the point of the effete, I begin to feel 
like a little girl who has had too much 
peppermint candy. The sugar cloys. I 
like the Western men, and every one of 
them, who lives up to his Westernism, 
is a noble compared to which no peerage 
of any country can show a better type. 
He may not be such a carpet-knight, 
and know so many little silly things 
that please women; but when it comes 
right down to hard rock, he’s there, as 
they say out West. I was in the West 
for four years, and I never could ask, 
and I know I never shall find, a better 
breed of man. They are busy there—as 
busy as anywhere else; but they always 
seem to have time to do a little courte- 
ous action for one. I remember so many 
that: to detail them would be either an 
endless catalogue or resolve itself into a 
book on etiquette. 

Yet I love New York. I think it is so 
silly whenever men who have been in 
New York for years start hunting about 
in it for some flaw at which to level 
criticism. New York isn’t perfect: what 











city is? But is there a city in the world that can show 
cleaner streets than New York, more magnificently 
impressive buildings? Is there any other city in 4 
America whose streets are not filled with tele- “# 
graph poles and wires and trolley poles? They 

say that a hundred years ago there were only a 
few thousand people here and that Madison 
Square was way out in the country. What 
other city could grow to the second city of the 
world, soon to be the first, with a population 
of five millions, a floating population of over one half 
a million a day, all in a century, and at the same 
time have magnificent wide streets, the most perfect 
transportation in the world, and a style of archi- ~ 
tecture that was never seen anywhere in the 
world before, nor, except in comparatively 
isolated instances in various cities of 
America, is anywhere else in the world 
to-day? 

I love New York, and I know that 
with the fresh, strong blood of the West 
that is coming into it continual- 
ly to recruit and 
strengthen its mil- 
lions of work- 
ers and plan- 
ners, it 
will be 
a city 
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New York 


MARY PICKFORD READY FOR THE STREET, AND ANOTHER 
SCENE FROM ‘'A GOOD LITTLE DEVIL” 
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such as has never been dreamed of. You 
can’t deprecate New York to me, and 
you can’t tell me that it is either East- 
ern, Western, Southern or Northern. 
It’s American, that’s all—the metrop- 
olis of a republic whose people are the 
greatest and the most energetic people 
that ever lived. 

Ih some cities, people are jealous of 
success. They have that “meanness of 
little towns” that people who have left 
them to become successful in the big 
world are apt to find when they return, 
and it’s a funny thing, because it is so 
un-American. But here, you don’t see it. 
New York is glad to see you make good 
because it gives her a chance to point to 
you and say: 

““There’s a New Yorker.” 

And nine times out of ten, that New 
Yorker is a Westerner: but he can’t for- 
get the city that rejoiced with him in 
his success. 

Perhaps it is because there is always 
a nobility about big things. I know it is 
hard for me to imagine a great big 
strapping man over six feet as being 


small or mean-minded. And usually . 


they’re not. 
In fact, I’ll tell you a secret. If you 
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will always just keep in mind that men 
are large boys, and haven’t the slightest 
bit of subtlety, that in order to see any- 
thing they have to have it held up be- 
fore their eyes in the concrete, and that 
they all secretly love to be flattered, you 
have the first part of the secret of being 
able to do about as you please with 
them. The second part of the secret is 
to remember that while beauty is only 
skin deep, for the average man that is 
as deep as he asks it. There have been as 
many dynasties preserved or over- 
thrown by powder puffs from boudoir 
chiffoniers as by powder puffs from 
rifles. 

Diplomacy is the great thing, and one 
of the greatest of the diplomatic arts is 
to be able to talk interestingly for any 
length of time without saying anything. 
The second, is to be able not to talk at 
all. The third is to be able to say what 
you want to say in the fewest possible 
words. 

Moses described the creation of the 
world in nine words, and men have been 
talking about it ever since without being 
able to give a better description. 

And look at all that I have written 
about myself! 














be at times. 





the mother. 





A MODERN PHILOSOPHER -IN -A-TUB 


HATTIE WILLIAMS has a very intimate friend 
with whom she spends as much time as her busy existence 
allows. The friend has a little daughter, and one morning | 
while Miss Williams was with them a very amusing thing | 
occurred, which shows how perfectly hopeless children can 


“Little Edith was put in the bath-tub and began to 
shriek,” says Miss 
gave her the floating soap and a bath brush and a couple 
of rubber animals to play with, and left her to herself. 

“Still Edith screamed more loudly than before. ‘ Edith,’ 
her mother called, ‘you must keep your mouth closed 
while you are taking your bath.’ 

““*Why?’ asked the little girl. 
“““Because you'll swallow a lot of soapy water,’ said 


““But,’ came the child’s voice, ‘why can’t I swallow 
soapy water? Aint there plenty more?’”’ 


illiams. ‘‘Whereupon her mother 























Movies, 


Melodrama and 


Mankind 


By GEORGE 
VAUX BACON 














ties which make up a really 





eq || HE revival this spring | In fine comedy it is abso- 
| - | by William A. Brady en aiaiinaaiies lutely necessary to employ all 

of “Rosedale,” a || By the delicate nuances of speech 
five-act, eight-scene melo- ||GRANT T.|| and intonation to convey to 
drama of the old school, was a | REYNARD|| Perfection the refined absurdi- 


highly interesting curiosity, 





excellently well acted; but as 

an entertaining production it was to the 
younger generation very tiresome and 
long drawn-out. 

Physical (one may call it that) melo- 
drama has passed from the limited 
space of the stage to the endless vistas 
of the “‘movie’” man’s camera. The 
change has been induced by that most 
fateful of all human agencies, The 
Eminent Fitness of Things. 

“Rosedale” was interesting—ex- 
tremely interesting—as an exhibit of 
what our grandpapas and grandmammas 
would stand for: but the long succes- 
sion of acts and the tearful mid-Victorian 
sentimentality that oozed through the 
warp and woof of the thing like sugar 
candy on a sun bathed window-screen, 
was too slow for the generation that has 
been reared on motor cars, aéroplanes 
and sentiment as exemplified by that 
touching ballad from Tin Pan Alley, 
‘“‘Gee Kid, I’m Bugs About You!’ 

There is no’ question but that the 
rapid action of the motion picture film, 
with its complete annihilation of dis- 
tance and time, as far as the spectator 
is concerned, beats the cumbersome, 
old-time stage melodrama all to smither- 
eens. There is a reason. 
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brilliant comic production like, 
—well, say ‘‘Lady Windermere’s Fan,” 
which, being serio comic, is therefore 
thoroughly comic—a paradox, a para- 
dox, a most ingenious paradox! (Lifted 
from Gilbert and Sullivan.) 

In the psychological tragedies written 
by the playwrights of the day, the 
spoken word is the ne plus ulira of the 
expression of inner pangs of the stricken 
soul. In the semi-satirical “society 
drama,”’ which, by the way, the wise- 
acres who hold up the buildings around 
Times Square say is going to be ‘‘the 
thing” next season, with its many finely 
drawn grotesqueries of thought and 
situation, the elastic tongue of the 
Angles and Saxons as boiled down in the 
alembic of the centuries and lately 
labeled English, is also indispensable. 

But, when dramatic value rests upon 
an oddly shaped nose, a pretty girl, a nar- 
row escape from a falling beam, a horse- 
back ride, a murder, a duel or, in brief, 
any situation where the entire appeal is 
to the eye rather than to the ear, the 
movie fills the bill neatly, thoroughly 
and satisfactorily. 

One can die as convincingly for a 
movie camera as one can with accom- 
panying ‘“‘gusty sighs” on a stage. 
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Death is a thing that is felt and seen, 
not heard; but to convey the cynical 
paradox, “Life is too serious a matter 
for one ever to be serious about it,” 
one must have the finished and perfect 
vehicle of ultimate expression—speech. 

There are points where the movie has 
- it all over even the most accomplished 
producer. For example: 
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thing Broadway had to offer in the the- 
atrical line between March 15th and 
April 15th. The only thing that com- 
pared to it was the remark of the 
Duchess of Danizic to the Emperor of the 
French, later in the play, when His 
Majesty said that he hoped she was not 
being bored in Paris. 

“T should worry, Napoleon,”’ said she. 








In the first A masterpiece 
scene of a cor <<  of achronism! 
tain play (at But, return- 
least the first ing to the regi- 


week it played) 
there is a place 
where an Aus- 
trian patriot in 
a gorgeous uni- 
form becomes 
convinced that 
Napoleon is in 
hiding in a cer- 
tain house. He 
rushes off for a 
foree with which 
to capture the 
Emperor, and 
while he is gone, 
a lady who is in 
love with Napo- 
leon gets on to 
his game. She 
implores the 
Emperor to 
leave the spot. 
He is frightened, 
but game. He 
wont run. A 
couple of French 
Hussars rush on 
the stage. 

“He is com- 
ing with a whole 
regiment!” they 
excitement. 

Napoleon’s brow corrugates; he be- 
comes pale; the lady weeps and pleads. 
Lower lights. . . . A moment’s silence. 
. . . The throb of martial music to the 
‘tramp of marching feet... . . Enter the 
patriot, grandly, with six soldiers march- 
ing after him, uniformed like bellboys! 

The mountain was in labor and forth 
came a ridiculous mouse. 

Those six bellboys coming to capture 





cry with true Gallic 


Napoleon were the most truly delightful : 





ONE CAN DIE JUST-AS CONVINCINGLY FOR THE 
‘‘MOVIE”’ CAMERA AS ONE CAN WITH ACCOMPANYING 
“GUSTY SIGHS” ON A STAGE. 


ment of six bell- 
boys, the situa- 
tion was in that 
particular in- 
stance superin- 
duced by the 
fact that there 
really “wasn’t 
room on_ the 
stage for a regi- 
ment of men (of 
course, the play- 
wright might 
have changed 
the line). In the 
movies, how- 
ever, since the 
world is your 
stage, you can 
have all the reg- 
iments you 
want. Their 
number is lim- 
ited only by 
whether you are 





esc NR hiring the Unit- 


ed States or the 
German army. 

When Shake- 
speare said: 
“All the world’s a stage,” it must be 
candidly admitted (for truth is our 
supreme fetich) that he wasn’t thinking 
of ‘‘movies:” but the strange part of it 
is that until the “‘movie”’ came upon the 
scene the world never was exactly a 
stage, except through the metamorpho- 
sis of the art of playwright and pro- 
ducer; while nowadays, you can walk 
into any “movie” theatre in New York 
and see events from every quarter of the 
globe actually happening before your 
eyes. 
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It is, to be specifically bromidic, won- 
derful. On the stony crags of Manhat- 
tan, you can for a dime or at the most 
fifteen cents—for New York is expensive 
about ‘‘movie”’ seats as about every- 
thing else, at least in that region aptly 
styled by the ingenuous Julian Johnson 
as the Roaring Forties—you can, I say, 
see the heaven piercing peaks of the 


the festive polar bear slide down his 
favorite iceberg, or sentimentalize upon 
the dainty teeth of an Esquimaux prin- 
cess as she bites a strawberry gum- 
drop in twain where the muttering 
glaciers creep to Baffin’s bay. 

It may be stated, offhand, that the 
same man who will read a daily news- 
paper through is the type who will go 




















THOSE SIX BELL-BOYS COME TO CAPTURE Napoleon. 


Sierra Nevada, bad men entering bad 
saloons with bad looks and evil inten- 
tions, or you can float on the balmy seas 
of Ceylon, or else go up the river to 
Timbuctoo, the fabled capital of Prester 
John. 

Greenland is no longer a place of 
mythical ice and snow. You can sit in 
a warm theatre, in a comfortable, con- 
ventionally red theatre seat, and watch 


to the ‘‘movies”’ as a habit. There is a 
good deal of truth in that. The people 
who really loved the old melodrama 
were the people to whom the bromides of 
life were a nourishment: to such people 
every tap of the villain’s riding whip 
against his patent leather English boots 
was a thrill, every rippling sigh of the 
wronged heroine’s heaving bosom was 
an added excruciatingly delightful and 
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pleasantly artificial pang of horrific 
anticipation. . 

But to such people, how much more 
wonderful is the sheriff who dashes 
down a road winding from a Western 
mountain top, pursuing the highway 
robber who has just kissed his love fare- 
well before their eyes, and who on a 
real horse, really sweating, and with 
face contorted with fear, comes at them 
as they stare, spell-bound, through the 
all-seeing eye of the camera which took 
the picture out in the California foot- 
hills a few weeks previously. That, 
Katrina, is melodrama—in other words, 
O managers, actors and playwrights — 
Realism! 

Ho-ho! you say. Ho-ho, this guy has 
not been uttering all the above wild 
words for nought, methinks. Nay, nay. 
He has a deep and direful thought in 
view. He’s going to spring some of that 
realism stuff—perhaps take a whack at 
. some one—who knows? He’s a nervy 
rat. 

Excellent foresight. Here goes: 

You simply cannot put the Sierra 
Nevada on the stage of a theatre smaller 
than the combined states of Nevada 
and California,—that was the best God 
could do,—although one must admit 
- that Belasco got pretty near it in the 
first act of “‘The Easiest Way.” 

And in the above paragraph may be 
found the crux of the Realism situation 
or the Condition of the Stage of To- 
day as scholastic persons who write 
about it and never saw a musical com- 
edy in their lives, would call it. 

And there is a great deal to be said 
thereupon. 

There is perhaps no more restricted 
form of expression than the true sonnet 
form. The rhymes are intricate and 
difficult and there is little room in which 
to develop one’s idea: but when done 
properly, it is the most beautiful of all 
thought vehicles. Its very limitations 
make for harmony. 

The same may be said and most truly 
of the stage. The only possible excuse 
for anyone saying that the “movie” 
competes with the theatre, is for him 
to admit that he considers the stage 
merely and solely as a platform. for 
pantomime. 
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Such a man is the type of person— 
and unfortunately one must admit that 
there are many such among those in- 
terested in the theatres of the country— 
who neither knows anything about the 
true relation of the written lines to the 
stage set, nor cares to know anything 
about it. 

The absurd practice of ‘doctoring”’ 
things that are palpably impossible, the 
system of trying to ‘get by” with a play 
in which there is not one single line or 
situation that is original, or even 
touched with that human charm which 
carries across the footlights, are cases 
in point. 

One play in particular in New York, 
the lines of which are positively ridicu- 
lous from the viewpoint either of liter- 
ary or dramatic value, rests for a sea- 
son’s success solely upon the visual 
demonstration of curious modern inven- 
tions. It is merely melodrama in its 
essence, and could be done in a moving 
picture film far better than it is done on 
the stage, for the simple reason that as 
it stands, its lines are not nearly as 
good as the settings the stage director 
has invented for it. Such a thing—it 
would be sacrilege against every play- 
wright who ever lived to call it a play— 
will be hurt by the “movi&”—let us 
hope! It is worth ten or fifteen cents, 
but not two dollars. 

A play that is written cleverly, that 
is rich in characterization, that observes 
the unities and does not clutter the bril- 
liancy of its ideas with a mess of forced 
realism, does not need to fear competi- 
tion from the motion pictures. To all 
people the theatre is a fairyland opening 
up new vistas of thought which hum- 
drum lives have never otherwise been 
able to produce, and they enter the 
theatres of New York or of any other 
city, to be entertained by being taken 
out of themselves and made to think 
another man’s thoughts as created in- 
carnate before them in the bodies of the 
actors and actresses living the lives of 
the play-characters. 

People crowded to see “The Poor 
Little Rich Girl,’’ which is ideal in more 


_ways than one, but would not go to see 


“Hindle Wakes,” which is the most 
marvelously acted bit of realism that 











has been upon our stage 
for many a day. The 
critics marveled 
and urged 
the people 
to go to 


see it 
in droves. 
Mon Dieul 
Why should 
they? I think that 
the American public 
was decidedly clever in 
being more interested in 
Fairyland, where all 
things come true, than 
in that rather vulgar week-end affair of 
a couple of English peasants in Lan- 
cashire. 

For, after all, who doesn’t wish there 
were a Fairyland, and who wouldn’t want 
to live there? And who, in God’s name, 
wants to live in Lancashire? 

Realizing the fact that people go to 
see and love his productions for the 
beauty of them, critics and public alike 
have come to the conclusion that David 
Belasco is the greatest dramatic pro- 
ducer in the country. 

All of which is true: he is. He is the 
Shakespeare of production. And where- 
in lies the secret of his greatness? In this: 










THEY BRING HIM INTO THE REALMS 
THAT HE DREAMS OF IN HIS SLEEP 
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He is an idealistic realist. 
He gives you an 
apple tree—but 
such an 
apple 

tree! 





N o t 
one in 
millions 
would be half 
so beautiful. He 


*"'Maoreegannae® 


says to himself, 
“There is something 
beautiful about all apple 


trees; but because all 
things in nature have 
their little imperfections, no one apple 
tree is wholly beautiful. Therefore, in 
order to make a beautiful apple tree, I 
must take the excellences of all apple 
trees and omit their faults.”’ 

In that way he produces for you a 
tree that is unlike anything you ever 
saw, but which, because it is your soul’s 
ideal of what an apple tree should be, 
appears to you even more real than the 
ones you have seen growing in the 
orchards of your native county. 

The point that a great many people 
overlook in trying to form ideas as to 
the theatre is the fact that the average 
human on entering one is put exactly in 
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pect to be certain 
in the appeal of the 
material he selects 
for the public’s 
entertainment. 

Now taking this 
into consideration, 
the actual small- 
ness of the amount 
of competition 
there should be 
between the 
“movie” and the 
drama may be 
quickly seen. 

A child will en- 
joy the rough 
tumbling of a col- 
lection of circus 
clowns intensely. 
The grotesque ap- 
peals to him, as 
does excitement, 
adventure— 
everything, in 
fact, that amuses 
with a novelty of 
its own. The same 
child will sit in his 
mother’s or fath- 
er’s lap for hours 
and listen to the 
weaving of fanci- 
ful stories; and the 
more _ beautiful, 
the more mystical, 
the less real those 








YOU CAN WATCH THE FESTIVE POLAR BEAR SLIDE DOWN HIS FAVORITE 
ICEBERG, OR SENTIMENTALIZE UPON THE DAINTY TEETH OF AN ESQUI- 


MAUX PRINCESS AS SHE*BITES A STRAWBERRY 


the position of a child in the world. He 
hasn’t the slightest idea of what he is 
going to see when the curtain rises. He 
never knows what sudden joy or sorrow 
is about to culminate before his eyes, 
and the forces that minister to the fates 
of the humans whom he sees in the play 
before him, are from his own world 
apart. 

The comparison is, in fact, startlingly 
exact, and it is not until the pro- 
ducer, the playwright and the actor 
learn this psychological condition of 
audiences that either of the three can ex- 


stories are, the 
more he will en- 
joy them. They 
bring him into the 
realms that he 
dreams of in his sleep. They are the 
quintessence of that wonder which the 
world, which is new to him, inspires, 
and to which he has not yet grown 
used. 

My reader,— Horatio Alger, Jr., the 
“Little Women” series and Hans 
Christian Andersen for the children: 
Paul Armstrong, the “movies” and 
Maeterlinck for the grown ups. Blood 
and thunder, sentiment and dreams for 
both, and you have the gamut of the 
fairylands, and the things the public 
wants. 


GUM DROP IN TWAIN. 
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“WE'LL GO TO NEW 
YORK TO-MORROW.”, 
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AN ABSORBING NOVEL OF THEATRICAL LIFE 








By W. Carey Wonderley 





ILLUSTRATED BY COYLE CHRISTY TINCHER 


HEN the curtain had fallen on 

W the last act of “Lady Peacock,” 

Langhorne rushed out from 

the wings and caught Isabel Camer- 

on’s hands in his own, and his frank, 

boyish face was alight with enthusiasm, 

happiness and adoration. In almost an 
awed voice he cried: 

“You are wonderful!” 

The actress looked just across his 
head, smiling gently at something she 
saw in the shadowy distance. It was 
Youth, and she recognized him standing 
there with one hand on the boy’s 
shoulder, although Langhorne himself 
seemed unconscious, or else indifferent 
to his presence. 

“Tt’s a good play,” she told him; 
“very good, even if. Sunbury didn’t 
shout itself hoarse and call you before 





the curtain to tell you so. If I were you — 

I'd take it to Max Morro. And I’ve en- 

joyed playing it very, very much, thank 
ou ” 


For a brief, significant moment the 
boy looked at her with eyes which 
seemed not to understand, or to grasp, — 
her meaning clearly. Near by, the two 
stage-hands were carting away the one- 
cheap interior setting, and they could 
hear the audience leaving the theatre, 
romping noisily down the stairs to the 
street, walking deliberately, and wi 
keen enjoyment, upon the peanut shells, 
whistling, singing, calling to one an— 
other in loud, nasal voices. And over 
everything hung the damp, musty 
of the building itself, seldom aire 
since it was but rarely used. 

Of course the premiére had 









been that of William Langhorné’s 
dreams, but then Isabel Cameron had 
played Lady Peacock and that was as 
he had always intended it should be. In 
a way he was satisfied, or had been un- 
til a second ago. 

“Do you mean that you—don’t want 
the play—yourself?—is that it?” he 
asked, after a short silence. 

_ “Want it myself!” she echoed faint- 
ly. With a ghost of a sigh she rested 
her. pretty hand upon his shoulders 
and turned him about quite gently until 
he faced her. “My dear friend, you’re 
not very fair to me—because you do 
not understand at all, of course,” she 
said. “Morro will give your play a New 
York production, and [ cannot do that, 
you know. And as for my using it here, 
on tour, well—it’s simply out of the 
question! I—I haven’t the company— 
or anything else! It is too good a play 
to be mistreated forever as it was to- 
night, and it belongs on Broadway, not 
here, lost in the desert of one-nighters 
who don’t, or wont, appreciate its deli- 
_ cate charm. I only wish I could take it 
into New York, William Langhorne.” 

“That’s how I always meant it to be,” 
he cried, sorely disappointed. “If you 
only knew—” 

“If you only knew,” she interrupted, 
with an odd little smile, “I believe I am 
_ throwing away a golden opportunity in 

giving back your play—and you know 
' they say opportunity comes only once 
to us poor mortals! I feel I could do the 
tinexpected with ‘Lady Peacock,’ but 
. .+ No, you must do what I say—go 
to Max Morro.” 

Without waiting for an answer she 
moved quickly but gracefully toward 
_ the short flight of stairs which led to 
- the four stuffy dressing-rooms half-way 
up the proscenium wall. 

“T sha’n’t be long,” she called back to 
him, ‘“—if, indeed, you insist on walk- 
ing back to the hotel with me. Miss 
- Jarvis and Miss Hall will be going that 
way, you know—” 

“Til wait,” Langhorne told her 
shortly. 

In the larger of the two rooms set 
aside for the women of the company, 
Clara Jarvis was struggling into her 
“street clothes. Across the back of a 
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painted pine chair were the costumes 
she had worn in the play, now folded 
and waiting to be carried down and 
packed in the theatre trunk. For, since 
the stairs were steep and narrow, and 
the space in’the dressing-rooms over- 
crowded with two women in each of 
them, the theatre trunks had been left ' 
down on the stage and the costumes 

carried to and from the rooms, This 

was no hardship to Clara Jarvis. She 

had been born to the stage, and the one- 

night stands she had known since her 

cradle. But Isabel could never quite get 

used to it all—at times, even, she pro- 

tested that she didn’t wish to become 

accustomed to such “horrors.” 

Now she tugged feverishly at the 
hooks and eyes of her gown, tearing ~ 
the delicate lace, and breaking her 
pretty pink nails. For the first time in 
her life she was without a maid, and 
she had never learned to do for herself 
all those little things which the other 
women in her company looked upon as 
part of the day’s work. The very 
thought of packing her trunks turned 
her faint, Clara Jarvis declared. 

“What’s the Langhorne chap goin’ to 
do with his play?” Miss Jatvis asked, 
smothering a yawn with a hand which 
was not over-clean. “Too bad it didn’t 
make a hit—he’s such a nice young 
fella! I must say I didn’t care for the 
thing myself, and you’re ever so much 
better in ‘Kitty Bellairs’ or ‘Sweet 
Nell.’ Still, for a change, once in a 
while—eh ?” 

Isabel turned her back to the woman, 
and Clara’s fingers busied themselves 
with the unruly hooks and eyes, 

“Mr. Langhorne’s going to take 
‘Lady Peacock’ to Morro,” she said, 
with quiet emphasis. 

“To—Max Morro?” 
cried incredulously. 

“Yes. Why not?” demanded Isabel, 
a trifle crossly. “I believe myself it will _ 
prove the comedy hit of the season on 
Broadway. The reception here? Of 
course, you know that counts for less 
than nothing. In fact, I’m almost sure 
I’d have lost my faith in the play if 
Suhbury had liked it. A Pennsylvania 
soft-coal town! I feel perfectly satis- 
fied, after to-night, that there are still 
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persons who firmly believe ‘East Lynne’ 
is the greatest play’ ever written... . 
There! never mind. What’s the use? 
But hear me: ‘Lady Peacock’ is Broad- 
way’s own daughter.” 

“If it’s so good as all that, why don’t 
you keep it yourself?” Clara Jarvis 
asked shrewdly. “Langhorne would like 
you to have it. He—he’s—” 

“He’s what, Clara?” 

Clara said nothing, and for a mo- 
ment the two women faced each other 
in silence. Then Isabel Cameron began 
to laugh, half bitterly, half hysterically. 

“What could I do with it if the boy 
gave it to me to-night on a golden plat- 
ter, Clara? He doesn’t understand, but 
you do—you do, you do! You know 
why I am here playing worn-out suc- 
cesses on the ‘corkscrew’ route, as you 
once called it. It wouldn’t be fair to 
him, and it wouldn’t be policy with me, 
to hawk ‘Lady Peacock’ around the one- 
night stands. And I’ve got to make 
money. ... I’ve got about as much 
chance getting back to Broadway again 
as—as— Oh! give me some extrava- 

nt simile, my dear. Yes, you know 

if he doesn’t.” 
_ Clara Jarvis sank down on an up- 
turned soap-box, and two bright scarlet 
spots came grotesquely on her waxen 
cheeks. ; 

“Yes, I know,” she flared out loyally, 
“and it’s a disgrace to the American 
stage!” 

But Isabel, dressed now for the street 
in a dark blue walking-suit, shrugged 
her shoulders and laughed her into 
silence. Her black mood had passed 
as quickly and as strangely as it had 
come. 

“You’re a dear,” she cried carelessly, 
“and really you'll spoil your eyes screw- 
ing them up in that manner. Eh?— 
. . « Oh, it’s merely a question of dol- 
lars, not of sentiment. Nobody could 
ot ga ‘Lady Peacock’ as Max Morro 
wi vs 

For a moment she stood ig silent 
criticism before the mirror. She had 
tied a long white motor veil over her 
face and under her chin in a big, fluffy 
bow, and she looked very lovely in the 
dimly lighted room, quite young and 


. girlish and charming. Once she g anced 
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at Clara and smiled significantly at the 
lights, which were behind her, and Miss 
Jarvis, with both arms full of clothes, 
snorted in a most unladylike way. : 

“Run along,” said she to Isabel. “T’ll 
pack your trunks to-night. Yes, I will 
too. I’ve got to wait for Mattie Hall 
and I might as well be doing your 
trunks as thinkin’ of my own troubles. 
Good-night yourself!” : 

Langhorne was waiting for Isabel at — 
the foot of the stairs. The one cheap 
little setting had been loaded on a truck 
—he had helped to load it—and a few — 
of the trunks were outside in the alley— 
way. The transfer. man was waiting 
now for the two others Clara Jarvis 
had yet to pack; then he would dump 
them all in his wagon and cart them ~ 
down to the station to be picked up by | 
the Harrisburg express at five o’clock 
in the morning. To Langhorne, who 
had been traveling with the company 
for the last two weeks, all this seemed 
very important—as indeed it was. i 

Isabel, watching him from a position 
half-way down the stairs, smiled at 
him when she caught his glance. He 
had pulled off his coat and was work- 
ing like a scene-shifter. 

“It is Lebanon, isn’t it?” he called to 
her when he saw her on the stairs. : 

She tripped lightly down to meet © 
him. “I believe it is,” she nodded, mak- 
ing a grimace. “Come, let’s go. Jarvis — 
is packing for me to-night.” 

They passed out into the dark, silent 
street, Langhorne holding her tightly 
by the arm. Their hotel was only a few 
blocks away, but the street, the main 
thoroughfare of the town, was un- 
lighted and they picked their way with 
difficulty, guided solely by the lights 
from the houses, and these were few and 
scattered, at half-past eleven at night. 

“You'll take it to Morro,” she whis= — 
pered once. ts 

His fingers tightened on her arm. - 

“Promise me you will,” she pleaded. 

“But you see—” he fenced. 

“Ppl ease rr : 

“Oh, very well. Only—” 

“Thank you.” z 

‘A little farther on, in sight of their 
hotel, she said: 
“Instead of New York, there is Sun- 


























































bury ; instead of 
Broadway’s ap- 
proval we enjoy 
the mystifica- 
tion of Main 
Street.” 

Directly she 
laughed. “I am 
sure more than 
once the audi- 
ence wondered 
what it was all 
about. Shavian 
comedy doesn’t 
appease their 
‘East Lynne’ mye 
appetites. But I 
did all I could 
for you, every- 
thing! You be- 
lieve that, don’t 
you?” 

La nghorne’s 
fingers closed 
around her 
hand until she 
could have 
cried out with 
pain. 

“VY ou—are 
wonderful!” he 
stammered hus- 
kily. 

And at that 
moment they 
came to the 
door of the 
hotel. 
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“oH! YOU ARE WONDERFUL!”’ 








II 


HEIR meeting had, to William 

T Langhorne at least, all the 
poetry and charm of an old 
romance. Isabel, looking at it from a 
different angle, found it, or him, a 
pleasant oasis in the barren desert of her 
life. He was dark, enthusiastic, a 
Langhorne of Virginia, and he told her 
he was twenty-five—“in June.” Isabel 
had laughed and daintily wrinkled her 
tetroussé nose, but she had not returned 
his confidence regarding Age—always it 
_ seemed to her the word was spelled with 
a capital. Isabel Cameron was a blonde; 
_ of exquisite coloring, and as dainty as 


a Watteau shepherdess, she was a star 
whose name had been of almost magic 
power in the theatrical heavens for all 
of fifteen years. 

Langhorne had fallen in love with her 
picture. This was not strange. Never 


- a hundred miles from his home until he 


had followed Isabel Cafmeron up the 
Shenandoah Valley into Pennyslvania, 
he had, nevertheless, kept in touch with - 
her through the columns of the dra- 
matic papers ever since the day he first 
saw her portrait and had fallen in love 
with it. 

Isabel was playing in a Nell Gwynne 
comedy at that time—she had just be- 
gun to use costume plays, although she 
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still had a large and loyal following, and 
was counted a most successful actress. 

Thanks to the dramatic papers, Lang- 
horne had followed her through a win- 
ter on Broadway in the merry Cavalier 
comedy; later he had read of her tri- 
umphs on the road in the piece. She 
had gone to Europe that summer—“for 
a motor trip through France”—and the 
following October found her at a smart 
Broadway playhouse in a comedy of 
which Peg Woffington was the roguish 
heroine. This play had lasted her two 
seasons, one in New York, and the 
other on the road. 

The next year Isabel Cameron had 
tried no less than four different plays, all 
of which proved worthless. Falling 
back.on Nell Gwynne, she had gone on 
the road. again, later alternating with 
Peg. Her season had not been so long, 
not nearly so long as usual, that year. 
Suddenly in early April she had closed 
what was intended to be an indefinite 
engagement in Boston, where she was 
counted a big favorite; and one of the 
dramatic papers, in speaking of the clos- 
ing, remarked the hot spring and that 
the clientele of the Hollis Street was 
beginning to leave the city for the 
country. 

When, at the opening of the present 
season, Langhorne had read that Miss 
Cameron would make a tour of the one- 
night-stands,—“‘which long had been 
clamoring for the charming star,”— 
using her “old and greatest” successes, 
he was struck dumb with joy. At last 
he would see her on the stage—see her 
—herself! For, up to this time, Isabel 
Cameron had never deigned to appear 
in any city nearer to William Lang- 
horne’s home town than Washington, 
and the Langhorne money-bags had 
been empty since the War. 


‘All his life he would remember the . 


night he first saw her, at the old opera 
house at Winchester. She had played 


~. Sweet Nell, and such mere details as the 


shabby, makeshift scenery, the half- 
tipsy King Charles, and the soiled cos- 
tumes of the ladies of the court, counted 
for nothing in the face of her radiant, 
smiling self 

Then, wild with delight, he went to 
her hotel, armed with the comedy he had 
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written especially for her use—Lady 
Peacock.” 3 
When he spoke of that night, Isabel — 
gave his hand a little: squeeze and 
smiled at him with her blue, blue eyes. 
“I think,” she said softly, “you were 


the dearest boy I ever saw, that night. — 


You made me wish, all of a sudden, — 
all kinds of strange things! I was so 
tired, so discouraged and homesick,~ 
but something about you made me read — 
our play right off—before I went to 

d! Then I wasn’t tired or discour- 
aged any longer. I got Clara Jarvis up 
and read it all over again to her. See 
—you won me so completely from the 
very first!” : 

Langhorne remembered. They had 
seemed almost unreal, like a wonderful, — 
beautiful dream, these last two weeks. 
Fascinated, satisfied, supremely happy, — 
he had accepted her invitation to ac- 
company the little troupe up to Balti- 
more, where she hoped to secure an 
open week at one of the theatres so she — 
might try out the play—‘in a real 
city.” 

The Powers That Be, back in New 
York, refused her the week in the 


Maryland city, and the company en- 


tered Pennsylvania, Langhorne still 
with them. They rehearsed the play on 
trains, in hotel parlors, and sometimes 
in a damp, dark dressing-room, be- 


‘tween the acts of the regular bill, Isabel 


clinging feverishly to the comedy, de- 
claring it would surely carry her back 
to Broadway. And when the premiere 
had come at last, in Sunbury, woefully 
inadequate, sans scenery, competent — 
players or stage direction, still Lang- 
horne got much pleasure from the very 
fact that it was indeed Isabel Cameron ~ 
who acted his Lady Peacock, This 
atoned, in his eyes, for all the other — 
shortcomings of the production. 
Now, in the cold, bare dining-room — 
of the Exchange Hotel, he looked 
across the table at Isabel and asked 
her a question which she found very — 
difficult to answer satisfactorily. 22 
“Why,” said he, “if you like the 
blessed play so much, and really believe. 
it has a chance, why don’t you tell your 
managers about it, and ask them to 
give you a New York showing?” 
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“That’s easier said than done,” she 
returned, with a faint smile. “You 
know one can’t have a Broadway 
_ theatre for the asking, youngster.” 

“You can—Isabel Cameron can,” he 
cried boldly. 

Again she smiled at him, although 
her heart beat furiously. 

“Silly! Why, I’m not a queen. Stage 
queens went out with Rehan. My 
time’s booked—my whole season of 
forty weeks filled. I couldn’t go back 
to New York now. It’s too late in the 
season.” 

“Others have done it,” he persisted, 
frowning. 

She watched him across the soiled, 
atched tablecloth with clenched 
ands, hidden out of sight in her lap. 

Of course he didn’t know, but his 
words were torture; it was all agony to 
her  self-pride. Almost she was 
tempted to lay bare to him the whole, 
unvarnished story. Then a look in his 
eyes, a look she had come to half fear, 
half love, made her. weaken, and she 
stooped again to ward off his encroach- 
ing questions with a pretty, careless 
explanation. 

“Frankly, there are heaps more 
money to be made here on the road, in 
small towns with my old successes for 
which the royalties are small and the 
demand to see me is brisk. Back in 
New York with a new play calling for 
a ten-thousand-dollar production and 
an author’s fat profit—ugh! ... How 
can you drink coffee at midnight?” 

“But you belong on Broadway,” he 
insisted, dismissing her last sentence as 
calmly as if it had never been said. 

“This is my greedy year. I want 
money and not art,” laughed she. 

“Pardon me, but that’s not just 
right—the way you're putting it,” he 
interrupted, and his dark eyes flashed 
- in a manner which stirred her in spite 
of herself. “I know—I know you— 
well. Art is more to you than mere 
financial gain. You wouldn’t do an in- 
' artistic thing just for cold, hard dol- 
lars. I know! Often I’ve thought—” 
He hesitated, then noticing the waiter 
at his elbow, turned deliberately to 
give him an order. “Tea?—Cold 
_ chicken? No cold chicken... No 
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anything, I suspect ... Eh?—cold 
ham? No. .. . Some dry buttered 


toast and a pot of boiling hot water.” 

When the waiter had finally gone, 
Isabel asked, as if the idea had been 
stamped indelibly on her mind: 

“What have you often thought, 
please?” 

“Merely,” he confessed, coloring 
boyishly to the roots of his dark hair, 
“that it must be because you were un- 
der contract to some grasping, money- 
worshiping managers that you are 
trouping down here in cast-off plays 
and with a cheap little company. You, 
Isabel Cameron! Of course. there’s 
money here,” he added hurriedly, “but 
it seems so—so sordid. for you some- 
how. It’s—not like you. Here the people _ 
come to see you for the same reason 
they pay to see a two-headed woman 
or a trick donkey. They’ve heard of 
you; your name is a household word; 
and so they come without understand- 
ing or appreciating your art. They—” 

“Go on, please,” she begged, as he 
stopped, suddenly remembering his 
audacity. 

“I want to see you back on Broad- 
way,” he cried. “If ‘Lady Peacock’ will 
put you there, if that is what you want 
—a new play—then take it and welcome, 
I don’t want a royalty. If I had the 
money you should have the finest scenic 
production— But there, I haven’t; so 
what’s the use of talking about it? But 
the play is yours, if you'll take it, if it’s 
worth anything at all to you.” 

For one brief, awful minute Isabel 
Cameron couldn’t answer, even to 
thank him. Across the cloth she pressed 
his hand with cool, slim fingers. And 
there were tears in her lovely blue eyes. 

“You’re such a—dear, wonderful 
boy!” she cried at last, with a little rush 
of passion. 

“Stuff and nonsense!” returned 
Langhorne stoutly. “Why, I only care 
for the play because of you—there is’ 
you in every line, every thought. If you 
wont have it, why—” 

“Why, what?” she asked gently. 

He turned away his face. 

“T_don’t know,” he said. 

“William,” she cried then, “it’s not 
that I don’t want your play; it’s that I 



































| mayn’t have it. Don’t you understand? 
| Don’t you? Try! It’s not fair to you nor 
to it, to keep that bit of delicious com- 
edy here when its birthright is Broad- 
way. Oh, I know—I’ve seen, I’ve read 
so many, and I know. I haven’t the 
faintest chance of getting into New 
York this season, boy. Therefore you 
must go to Morro with it. You simply 
must!” 
He shook his head slowly from side 
to side. “I can’t,” he said with an 
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temptuously with his hand—“to the 
mushroom stars and the favorites of 
yesterday.” 

Isabel started as if he had struck 
her. Then almost immediately she 
shrugged : 

“You’re such a headstrong young- 
ster |” 

“I sha’n’t stand by idly and see you 
throw yourself away on these miser- 
able small-town audiences,” he de 
clared. “I mean it. I shall acquaint 
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: LANGHORNE NEVER AFTERWARD QUITE FORGOT THAT AFTERNOON IN THE PRIVATE 
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earnestness which frightened her. All 
at once this boy had grown into a man. 
“Now don’t be silly—” she began, in 
her best comedy manner, but he 
silenced her with a look. 
“I shall write to your managers and 
_ tell them you have found a play which 
you believe will carry you through the 
season in New York. I wont mention 
my name; it needn’t appear on the bill- 
ing, and the royalties you can turn 
over to your pet charity. You must go 
back to your own and leave this”— he 
swept the mean, dingy room con- 





your managers—Sax and Marcus—” 

“Please!” She held out her hand, “If 
you only knew— You see—” 

He shook his head, smiling gravely 
at the white, troubled face of the wom- 
an opposite him, and not seeing at all. 

“You’re hurting your artistic self by 
playing ‘Nell’ and ‘Peg,’ two worn-out” 
comedies, with a mediocre company 
and a makeshift production, in these 
small towns.” There was great sincer- 
ity in his voice. “Why, down in Vir- 
ginia the folks almost worship your — 
name—and then they saw your 
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64 
wretched little troupe! You, of course, 
are Isabel Cameron, but the frame for 
the picture is not worthy, and the pic- 
ture suffers in consequence. You— 
you've got to stop this and get back to 
your own.” 

Then Isabel pushed aside the little 
tea-canister of her own special Oolong 
which she carried always with her, and 
looking him squarely in the eyes, be- 
gan to speak. 
take just this—this way,” she said. 

There was the sound of voices out- 
side in the hall, shuffling, a woman’s 
scream, and then a man’s oath. Isabel 
half rose to her feet. A waiter dodged 
behind a table. 

“Tt’s Archer, I think,” Isabel told 
Langhorne. 

Archer was the tipsy actor who 
played King Charles. 

Langhorne went quietly across the 
room to the door, Outside, in the hall, 
were the actor and a pretty, frightened 
girl. Langhorne saw at a glance that 
the fellow had been drinking. 

The girl pulled back. 

“I want to go home,” said she. 
“You're kind, but I aint a bit hungry, 
and my dad would be powerful mad if 
he knew. I want to go home.” 

“Let her go, Archer,” said Lang- 
horne. 

The actor looked at him sideways 
and laughed. 

“All right. Go home to—to dad, lit- 
tle ’un.” The girl hurried off, and he 
linked his arm with the boy. “You 
think you’re a sport, don’t you, kid, to 
spoil my little fun? All right, I forgive 
you. But you ought to be ’shamed when 
you got one on yoursel’.” And he jerked 
his thumb in the direction of the din- 


-ing-room. 

“What?” asked Langhorne, not com- 
prehending. 

“Her nibs?” 

“Miss Cameron,” emphasized Lang- 
horne. 

“I *xpect she’s playin’ the weep-act 
on you—eh ?” 

“Look here, Archer, you’d better get 
to bed.” 
_ Archer shook his long forefinger in 

the other’s face. 
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“Don’t let ‘er string you, youngster. 
She'll try to—they all Sc Story of her 
life and all that sort—oh, gorry! 
There’s only one reason why she’s here 
on the corkscrew circuit with a tipsy 
Charles—te-he! Didn’t know I knew 
you called me that, eh? —No bad 
feelin’s, oh, no. Son, they send. ’em 
here when they’re. broken down and 
worn out, old, dried up like a withered 
apple, when the big towns wont have 
’em any longer, and there’s nothing 
left but their name. Belle”—he laughed 
idiotically— “Belle’s been a good old 
horse in her day but she’s done broke 
down.” 
- Out shot Langhorne’s fist, and Mr. 
Archer went down on the floor like a _ 
bag of sand. 


III 


T one o’clock in the morning, 
A | William Langhorne was sit- 
ting in the office of the Ex- 
change Hotel, his chair pulled up to 
the huge egg-stove which stood in the 
middle of the room, his feet above his 
head, and his hands dangling loosely. 
The room was in half-light, and from 
time to time the night-clerk, a young 
man with a passion for racing charts, 
looked up from the sheet to stare at 
him in undisguised amazement. Men- 
tally he decided it was the ponies that 
were responsible for Langhorne’s de- 
jected appearance. 

He- was wrong. It was Isabel 
Cameron. Archer’s words kept beat- 
ing against his brain with a persistency 
which would have been maddening had 
not a dull sort of stupor robbed them 
of their sting long ago. The words 
were there, with him, but they had 
lost their meaning. 

When the telegram from the office 
next door was brought in, a little after 
one, ‘the ‘clerk had to shake Lang- 
horne’s arm to make him understand 
that the message was for him. 

“William Davis Langhorne,” the 
fellow read. “Sent here from Balti- 
more—redirected, see?” 

Langhorne moved over to the single 
lamp to read it. There was a strange 
tugging at his throat—his collar 

































~ seemed to be too tight; he felt choked. 
The message said briefly, coldly: 

Uncle Henry died this morning: Come if 

you can. Mollie. 

He glanced at the date—it was four 
days ago. The message had been de- 
layed at the hotel in Baltimore where 
he had written Mollie he would stay 
during that week which Isabel had 
hoped to get in that city. The time was 
refused Miss Cameron, and Lang- 
horne had neglected to write to Mollie 
about it, although he had left his ad- 
dress for the next few days at the hotel 
there. 

He walked to the door and back 
again without thinking what he was 
doing. It was not two o’clock yet. The 
company was to leave at five on the 
Harrisburg express. He wondered if 
he couldn’t get away before then—of 
course he must go to Mollie in her 
trouble. 

After searching through a lot of 
time-tables, many of them several years 
old, Langhorne found that there was 
an earlier train—a “market train”— 
down at four on Saturdays only, and 
to-day was Saturday. He would take 
that; for some reason or other he 
didn’t care to ride with the Isabel 
Cameron Dramatic Company with 
(Mollie’s telegram in his coat pocket. 
And yet Isabel would be the first to 
understand. 

He went upstairs, There was a light 
in Miss Cameron’s room—he could see 
it under the door and through the 

ass transom. But he tiptoed past and 

ocked at Clara Jarvis’ door, at the 
end of the long, narrow passage. 

“What’s the trouble?” came Clara’s 
voice. 

“No trouble. It’s I—Langhorne,” 
said the boy. 

Almost immediately the door was 
opened, and the actress moved aside for 
him to come in. This he did with a cer- 
tain hesitancy, leaving the door open, 
but when Clara Jarvis had struck a 
light she commanded him to close it 
tight. 

“Nothin’ so tellin’ on a woman as 
draughts,” she said, drawing her hands 
up in the ,sleeves of her soiled tur- 
quoise kimono. “What’s the matter?” 
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most unattractive feminine creature he 


had ever seen—and drew the yellow — 


envelope out of his pocket. 


“This telegram came a while ago—” 


he began. 

“From Arizonia?” she interrupted 
hastily, half-rising from her position 
on the side of the bed. 

“Why, no—from Virginia,” said he, 
frowning. 

She coughed from behind her hand. 

“Then it’s not for Miss Cameron?— 
I thought—” 

“Tt’s for myself,” he told her, “from 
a—friend down home. There has been 
a death in the family, and I must go at 
once. I wish you’d tell Miss Cameron. 
I'll be back as soon as I can—in a week 
at most. You'll be—where, then?” 

“Pottstown,” she returned promptly, 


but she was not greatly interested now. 


“Pottstown—thank you. But I’ve a 
route-card somewhere, and if I can re- 
turn sooner—” 

“Sure,” nodded Miss Jarvis. 

“I’m going on the four o’clock train,” 
he added. “Good-by. I haven’t written 
to Miss Cameron because—because you 
can tell her better, and I haven’t time.” 

Clara glanced at the dollar alarm 
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He shifted his gaze—she was the 





















clock on the bureau. It was not yet half- — 


past two. 

“M’m-h’m,” she said. 

He moved toward the door. 

“Good-by, then, for a little while.” 

“Good-by, Mr. Langhorne,” yawned 
she, and turned out the gas, leaving him 
to make a hurried exit in the dark. 

It was six o’clock that evening when 
the train stopped at Winchester. Lang- 
horne had telegraphed to Mollie Gordon 
from Washington that he was coming, 
and she was waiting for him at the 
station with a trap. 

He stooped and kissed her—a 
straight, wholesome girl with brown 
hair and gray eyes, now dressed all in 
black—and she clung rather pathetic- 
ally to his strong right arm as they 
hurried across the little patch of green 
to the carriage. 

“You were so long coming!” she 
said, but not reproachfully. “Uncle 


Henry was buried this morning, yes. — 


Jump in—I’ll take the lines. Poor dear, 






































you're tired. All day in a stuffy train.” 
' “Tm used to traveling now,” he told 
her, thinking of Isabel. Mollie guessed 
as much. 
_ “How is she? And the play?” she 
_ asked. “Your letters tell so little.” 
_ “T haven’t the time, Mollie,” he cried. 
_ They were flying through a dusty, red- 
- and-brown lane. “What will you do 
_ now?” he asked suddenly. 

“I'm to live with some of mother’s 
cousins in Baltimore,” she said, rather 
quietly. Mollie was an orphan, and there 
had been little real affection between 
the bedridden uncle and herself. But 
she was dazed, undecided, frightened a 
little, now that he was dead. “I’ll be all 
right,” she added. “And he left me a 
_ little money—about six thousand, Mr. 
Tolliver told me.” 

There was little for William Lang- 
horne to do now that he was home 
again. For Mollie he could do nothing. 
As soon as she had packed, she was go- 
ing to her cousins in Baltimore, people 
whom she had seen but rarely in the 
two-and-twenty years of her life. But 
they had written her a “bully” letter— 
Langhorne was enthusiastic about the 
change too. 

“You'll wonder how on earth you 
ever stayed here as long as you did, 
_ once you get away,” he confided. 

Langhorne himself was impatient to 
be gone again. Twice he had written 

to Isabel in as many days, but he did 

not hear from her, and this made him 

restless. On the third day he planned 
to return to the company on the mor- 
row. 

His father tore himself away from 
the History of the French Revolution 
long enough to inquire how the play 

‘was coming along, but he was not ac- 

tually interested in its welfare and it is 
- doubtful if he even heard his son’s an- 
swer. Mrs. Langhorne was full of other 
things just then—some friends in 
jWashington had invited Nan, the 

oungest and prettiest of the three 
ghorne girls, to spend the winter 
with them at the capital, and great were 
_ the preparations, for William’s mother 
_ existed solely to see her daughters prop- 
erly married. And when there are three 
_ daughters and no money, in a county 
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which is notoriously “ineligible,” this 
proves to be about all one lone mother 
can manage. 

Langhorne, having disposed of his 
family, rode over to Gordon Hill to 
tell Mollie of his decision. 

“Of course,” said the girl, looking 
not at him, but at the fields just brown- 
ing in the November sunshine, “of 
course if I’ve got to go I don’t mind 
your going—so much, Will, but—” 

“But what?” he asked. They had 
grown up together. From childhood 
they had walked and talked and ridden 
together, “just like brother and sister,” 
Langhorne put it. 

Mollie placed her hands on his shoul- 
ders and turned him around until they 
were facing each other. Only the other 
day Isabel Cameron had done the very 
same thing. 

“You're not going to—to troupe 
around the country like this forever, 
Will?” she asked, her gray eyes regard- 
ing him seriously. 

“Of.course not, Mollie!” he laughed. 
“It’s like this—listen: As soon as Miss 
Cameron can get a Broadway house 
we're going to take the play into New 
York. When it’s safely launched there, 
why, then—” 
wae what?” asked she, watching 
im. 

“Why, then—” He glanced at her, 
saw her eyes fixed gravely on his face, 
and caught her hands, pressing them 
between his own. “Well, my part’s done 
then, little girl.” 

“But you'll want to write another 
play,” she protested softly. 

He shrugged his shoulders, then dug 
his hands deep in his trousers pockets 
and walked the length of the terrace. 

“There’s Nan and Kate and Lucile, 
you know,” he said, unconsciously 
throwing out his chest. “Now you un- 
derstand, Mollie, that mother ought to 
take a house in Washington every win- 
ter until—well, Lucile’s. thirty; you 
know it. If I make a bunch of money—” 

“A what of money?” 

“Oh, a whole lot,” he laughed. “If 
I make a lot of money out of this play, 
naturally it will help the girls a bit. 
They can go about, dress up, and, well, 
you know what I mean—get married 




















to a fellow worth while—eventually, A 
girl’s got no chance here, It’s my duty 
to write plays, if I can, dear.” 

She slipped her arm through his. 
“You can, Will,” she declared. Then, 
after a moment: “Why. doesn’t Miss 
Cameron get the New York theatre and 
produce your play at once?” 

“Well, you see, Mollie, all that costs 
like the very dickens,” she began. 

“But surely she is wealthy,” the girl 
cried. 

“You're wrong there—she isn’t. You 
see—” He caught the look of amaze- 
ment on her pretty face, and added: 
“Isabel Cameron’s had a lot to do with 
her money, poor relations and all that, 
and frankly she hasn’t the money to take 
the play into New York. There you 
have the whole thing in a nutshell.” 

“But her managers?” 

“Are a set of mammon-worshiping 
old fogies who keep her on the road 
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because she can earn more money for 
them there. Oh, you don’t understand 
at all. I didn’t at first. I tell you, Mollie, 
this theatrical game is pretty much of a 
gamble after all. Of course she’s doing 
splendidly now—packing ’em in; but 
most of it goes to the managers, hang 
7em.” 

“I always heard actresses and that 
sort were bad business people,” Mollie 
said. “Will,”’—suddenly—“would five 
thousand dollars take the play into New 
York.” 

“It would help. Why?” 

“Because I’m going to give you that 
much. Advance it to you—you can pay 
me back with interest when ‘Lady Pea- 
cock’s’ making a—bunch, is it-——well, 
a bunch of money on Broadway. Now, 
I insist. I'll still have a thousand for 
myself, and that will easily last a year. 
By that time the play will be paying 
you something, wont it? And you can 
give it back to 











HIS CHEEKS TURNED A DULL BRICK RED. PUTTING HIS HAND IN HIS 
POCKET HE DREW OUT THE CHECK AND TORE IT IN HALF 


me. Now, Will, 
I’m in dead 
earnest about 
this, and you 
know Mollie 
Gordon, don’t 
you, dear old 
boy ?” 

“Mollie, 
you're a brick,” 
he said hoarse- 
ly. He put? his 
arm ° around 
her as if to kiss 
her, but she 
drew away, 
Evidently he 
didn’t 
anything wn- 
usual in this, 
for he cried 
impulsively: 
“If we weren't 
the very best 
pals in the 
world I 
couldn’t . take 
your money, 
Moll.” 

She nodded 


gravely. 
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“If only be- 
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cause we are the best pals in the world 
you must take it, Will,” she said. 

“Thank you, dear.” He was silent a 
moment. Then: “I think, Mollie, as 
long as I’ve got this—this little loan— 
- Isabel Cameron ought to know about it. 
_ I believe I ought to go back at once— 

~~ to-night.” 

“Oh! . . . Perhaps you’d better.” 

“And I'll write to you every week 
how things are going.” 

' “Every week!’ 

“Yes. Lots of work to do, you know, 
dear; or rather you don’t know, you 
Dolly Varden, you. Mollie, when things 
get straightened out you must come up 
to New York and visit Miss Cameron.” 

Mollie laughed back at the eager boy- 
_. ish eyes. 

“T think Miss Cameron is the one to 
suggest that—and don’t you suggest it 
to her—rascal!’’ 

“It would be a nice trip for you,” he 

nodded. 
’ He was impatient to be gone. As he 
held both her small brown hands in his, 
“thinking not of her but of Isabel Cam- 
eron, the moonlight came through the 
branches of a live oak on the lawn, and 
flooded the terrace-walk and the man 
and girl standing there. 

“Hello! What’s that? The’ moon!” 
Langhorne cried. 

Mollie had never looked so pretty, so 
'_ charmingly wholesome before, and 
something of this must have stirred the 

y's senses for a brief second, for he 
slipped his arm carelessly around her 
waist. 

“Tt gets dark all of a sudden here in 
the valley—I’d forgotten,” he said, _ 
~~ “Tt’s the harvest moon,” said she 
gently, “and it’s been coming up for 
a long, long time—you hadn’t noticed, 

I suppose. There—good-by. Write.” 


IV 


ABEL was at supper when 
Langhorne came rushing into 
the dining-room of the Penn- 


sylvania House, the next day. 
- Something she read in his eyes 


future which he carried with him, for 
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seemed to tell her of the plans for the. 


she half rose from her chair to meet 
him. Travel-stained, breathless from 
his run. up from the station, tired from 
an all-day journey and hours of wait- 
ing to make connections, Langhorne 
flung himself down opposite her, and 
Isabel, with an uncertain little smile, 
quickly gave him a cup of coffee. 

“It’s good to see you back,” she said. 
Perhaps unconsciously her face had 


brightened. “I didn’t write you how . 


sorry I was to hear of your loss, but 
I am truly sorry, boy. . . . Do let the 
waiter bring you something to eat! 
. » Oh, I’m not hungry!” 
He glanced around the room and nod- 
ded gaily to Clara Jarvis and Mattie 
Hall, at the next table. They were 


watching him closely—an indescribable - 


something was in the very air they 
breathed. 

“You know you don’t want to be get- 
ting sick now,” he told Isabel, with a 
laugh, an eagerness in his voice which 
left her as limp as a rag, “because—” 

“Because,” she repeated, as he 
stopped for effect. 

“Because we're going to take ‘Lady 
Peacock’ into New York!” 

Isabel Cameron sat back and absent- 
ly fingered the silver at her place. Now 
that she knew what he wanted to say 
she could be perfectly calm—she was 
calm and cool and self-possessed, far 
more than he was. 

“Tell me about it,” she urged. 

Then he unfolded his plans, telling 
of the five thousand dollars he had, 
but not explaining the source from 
which they had come. Isabel listened in 
silence. When he had finished, and sat 
back regarding her with triumphant 
face, she said, in a coldly calculating 
manner : 

“You have five thousand dollars to 
invest in the play, That will give us a 
week on Broadway. If in that week, in 
those six days, we don’t show them, 
can’t prove that we belong, we'll have 
to fold up our tents and camp out in 
the desert again. Are you willing to 
risk your money? It will be all gone in 
a week if we lose, you know.” 


“Will it cost that much for a week . 


on Broadway?” he asked, aghast. 


“Tt will.” There was a flatness about. 





















































































her speech now which was discouraging 
to the point of being almost unbearable. 
He had not expected the scene to be 
played just this way. “I know, for I 
keep track of these things, that we can 
get the Bison for a week. The rent will 
cost three thousand for the week—and 
in the profession it’s considered a hoo- 
doo house. Still, it’s on Broadway. We 
can rent some scenery, and get five or 
six good actors who will play for noth- 
ing—” ; 

“Without salary?” asked Langhorne. 

“Yes. They’ll give their services for 
a week on the strength of an engage- 
ment if the play’s a success—there’s 
sure to be many competent actors out 
of work just now. Of course, we'll have 
to take some of these I have with us: 
Jarvis; Archer will do for a bit—” 

“T wont have Archer,” Langhorne 
said positively. 

“Very well.” It was characteristic of 
her that she didn’t ask the reason for 
his dislike of her leading man. “The 
question is, are you willing to risk your 
money on this shoestring production, 


_ Billy Langhorne?” 


His pulse beat more quickly at the 
Billy. She had never called him by his 
given name before. 

“If a fellow can’t take a risk with 
his own play—” he began, when she cut 
him short with a quick, significant ges- 
ture. 

“You're running no risk with the 
play,” said she. ‘Lady Peacock’ will be 
a success if it is done properly. I have 
told you Morro will do that. Every- 
thing, possible to help your play to a 
success he will do—artistic production, 
the best players that money can bring 
together, the right house—there is 
much in that, you know. I can give you 
only the best theré is in me. You see, 
there will be no time for long rehears- 
ing, no money to spare for a famous 
stage director or ithe people Morro 
would provide for the play. There will 
be only Isabel Cameron, a few sets 
from the storéhouse, the actors we can 

ick up who are out of work and will- 
ing to take the risk with us, and the 
Bison—it’s a tad house, Billy.” 

“You’re not superstitious?” he 

laughed. 
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“T tell you there hasn’t been a ra = 


uine hit at the Bison for ages.” 

“Can’t we—get another theatre?” 

“No.” She shook her head, waiting. 

Then Langhorne reached his right 
hand across the cloth, and she took 
it, a silent understanding between 
them. 

“We'll go to New York to-morrow 
then,” she said, after a stillness which 
seemed of hours’ duration, “Sounds 
good, eh?” 


Four of the present company were en- 
gaged for small parts in the Broadway 
production of “Lady Peacock.” The 
others were paid a week’s salary and 
provided with transportation back to 
New York. Isabel said that this was 
all that was necessary, although Lang- 
horne, who heard the remarks when t 
news was broken to them that the com- 
pany would close at once, thought Miss 
Cameron would be swamped with law- 
suits before the week was up. 

In New York the Bison Theatre was 
rented for one week, money in advance, 
and the play was advertised in the 
newspapers, the premiere set for ten 
days later. Up to this time neither 
scenery nor actors had been secured, 
but Isabel was working day and ‘night 
to this end, with Clara a pretty able 
lieutenant. 

The sets and the costumes bothered 
Isabel most of all, for “Lady Peacock” 
was a costume play, and the period 
that of Good Queen Bess. Once she 
picked up the remnants of a once-pop- 
ular Casino show in a storehouse and 
had them taken out of moth balls and 
carted to the Bison. They proved too 
large for the stage, however, and had to 
be sent back to their resting place 
again, perhaps forever, this time. 

“I’m afraid it’s more than Miss 
Cameron bargained for,” Langhorne — 
told Clara Jarvis then, but Clara, who 
had played King Lear with a company 
of six persons and the scenery from a 
barn-storming “Camille,” only laughed 
in his face. : 

And the next day she dragged Isa- 
bel off to a stock house in Irving Place 
where a fairly decent assortment of 
drops and properties was rented for — 


















































a week. There remained, then, only the 
actors. 

Knowing this, Langhorne stared at 
Isabel with incredulous eyes when she 
explained that the first rehearsal would 
be called the next morning. 

“But we haven’t any actors,” he puz- 

* ziled. 

“An agency will send those we need,” 
Isabel returned. “They'll smell a rat 
right away so we'll tell them about the 
‘no business, no salary’ basis, but I 
think they'll stick. Well, we’ll see.” 

She was a very different Isabel Cam- 
eron these days, and the boy from Vir- 
ginia marveled a little at the complete 
change in her. All business, brisk, curt, 
she became a bit neglectful of her per- 
sonal appearance even—though nobody 
around the Bison Theatre had time to 
stop to notice this new carelessness. 
But she did work incessantly—with ac- 
tors, electricians, stage-hands and cos- 
tumer. In that brief noonday Isabel 
toiled like a spirit possessed. 

Of the six people sent from the 
agency she dismissed four, and one of 
them told to remain walked out when he 
understood that the week was an ex- 
periment, But ten new players came in 
on the old ones’ heels, and Isabel had 
the pick of this set. Only she could find 
no leading man to suit her fancy. 

Langhorne watched her size up three 
in quick succession. 

“That—Gaylord is rather good,” he 
said, at last, uncomfortable and nerv- 
ous. 

“Rather good wont do,” she de- 
clared stoutly. 

Rehearsals were begun, all the com- 
pany gathered at last but the leading 
man, and he seemed such an unknown 
quantity, this actor of whom so much 
was demanded, that even Clara grew 
fretful. 

“Tt’s no use, all this rehearsin’ with- 
out Lankester,” said she. “Aint you a 
leeile hard to please, dearie?” 

“Maybe I am, Clara,” nodded Isabel. 


“Wait—” And she moved away to the 


telephone in the private office. 

She’ knew Bruce Stuart’s habits well 
enough to be sure she’d find him still 
in his apartments at eleven o’clock in 


__ the morning, After some parleying with 
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his man, Mr. Stuart was acquainted 
with the call, and came to the telephone. 

“Bruce,” said Isabel, “this is I, and 
I want a leading man for my new play.” 

“Welcome to our city,” returned 
Stuart. “Will I do, your excellency?” 

“Not so quick. There’s a lot I must 
tell you first. I am making this produc- 
tion myself—” 

“Belle, I consider myself engaged,” 
came his answer. “No excuses, please. 
I'll sue you for breach of contract. Ah, 
where are you? The Bison? The devil! 
I beg your pardon, but—Say, I hadn’t 
heard John D. was among the angels—” 

“Oh, Bruce, don’t laugh,” she cried, 
smiling in spite of herself. “Come if 
you will, but I’ve no money, no noth- 
ing but a mighty clever little play which 
I have all kinds of faith in. If I hadn’t 
seen that ‘Sir Algernon’ had closed I 
wouldn’t have dared—” 

“Then I’d have cut you out of my 
last will and testament,’ he told her 
cheerily. “Watch out for me—I’ll be 
with you in half an hour.” 

Returning to the stage, Isabel an- 
nounced the engagement of Mr. Bruce 
Stuart as leading man, in a voice which 
was suspiciously crowded with pride, 
which in this case, perhaps, was par- 
donable. For his name was received by 
the other actors in a way which filled 
Langhorne with a sort of new and boy- 
ish hope, a quality seemingly dead with- 
in him since their entrance into Man- 
hattan. 

Only when Stuart arrived he was 
sorely disappointed in the man. 

Bruce Stuart “belonged” on Broad- 
way. Rarely he left New York, and 


parts were his to pick and choose from. - 


In appearance he was tall and big- 
framed, with dark eyes and fast-gray- 
ing hair, and while on the stage he 
played with a certain charm and ease 
which had gained for him the much- 


- coveted term “boyish,” Stuart was not, 


strictly speaking, a young man. 

“Why, he’s quite old!” were Lang- 
horne’s first thoughts upon being in- 
troduced. “There must: be some mis- 
take.” 

But he proved a capable actor, and 
a really excellent light comedian, and 


the company, down to a man, took hold > 



























































with a fresh grip once he made his ap- 
pearance amang them. 

Langhorne wanted to ask Isabel 
about him, but he got no chance that 
night. They rehearsed until eleven 
o’clock—Isabel and he had been on the 
stage of the Bison Theatre for thirteen 
hours straight—and when they were 
ready to go at last, Stuart called a taxi 
and escorted Isabel Cameron to it, Then 
he turned and chatted with Langhorne 
and Clara Jarvis for a few minutes 
. before taking himself off. 
- “Who is that fellow, anyway?” 
Langhorne demanded angrily, when at 
last the actor had gone. 

“God knows, but he’s some leadin’ 
man!” ejaculated Clara. She was fright- 
fully sleepy, and had spent a thorough- 
ly uncomfortable day among the Broad- 
wayites. “Well, good-night,” she 
yawned. “Don’t let anybody steal yuh.” 

In the morning, at exactly eleven 
o’clock, Meyer Sax, senior partner of 
the firm of Sax and Marcus—“S, and 
M.”—walked into the theatre and 
seated himself in the last row of seats. 
When the rehearsal stopped for lunch 
at two, he made his way up to the stage 
and sought out Isabel Cameron, 

She hadn’t known he was in the 
house, and turned white, then crimson, 


as she led the way to a little private | 


office, to the right of the stage. 

“Whatever you want—” she began, 
when he cut her short brusquely. 

“Tf we can come to terms I'll put that 
play of yours on at the Times Square,” 
said he. 

“Can we come to terms?” she asked, 
and sat down suddenly. 

He shrugged his massive shoulders. 

“Why not?” 

“Mr. Sax,” Isabel began again, “last 
August—” 

“Last—Christmas!” he said elegant- 

ly. “See here, there’s something in that 
play you’ve got, but you'll never get it 
-out unless I show you how. It’s rank 
drivel the way you're playing it now. 
Will you return to the shelter of my 
managerial wing? Not so fast! For 
how much?” 

“Six hundred a week. William Lang- 
horne—it’s his first play—to receive 

the usual author’s royalty.” 
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“Suffering with one-night insomnia ?” 
he grinned. “The day’s past when 
you—” 

“No. I’m not talking in my sleep. 
But that goes—six hundred.” She spoke 
in a rapid, “business-like tone which 
quite matched his own. “And you can’t © 
have the play without me,” she added 
significantly. “Don’t trouble to speak . 
to 9a Langhorne—the play belongs to 
me!” 

“It'll never get over—never!” he 
said, chuckling. 

“At least I’ll have the satisfaction of 
knowing I did my best,” she retorted. 

“Not for him.” 

“For us!” 

“Ah!” He looked at her steadily, 
smiling in a way which brought the 
blood rushing back to her colorless face. 
“Have you heard from Colorado—oh, 
it isn’t Colorado? . . . I saw Vivian 
the other night—” 

Isabel Cameron walked briskly to the 
door. Over her shoulder she announced: 

“Mr. Langhorne is waiting to go to 
lunch with me. You'll have to excuse 
me, Mr. Sax.” 

The man’s face lighted up with ad- 
miration for her courage. No one knew 
en than he what his offer meant to 

er. 

“Stuart tipped me off to drop in,” he 
shrugged. 

But if he hoped for a weakening on 
her side he was mistaken in the woman. 

“Bruce Stuart is the best friend a 
woman ever had,” she declared, look- 
ing him squarely in the eyes. “I’m sorry 
if he hasn’t faith in my play—he may 
go if he cares to.” 

“Hold on!” said Sax. “See here, 
Miss Cameron, your demand is outra- 
geous. I can’t do it. The risk is ‘too 
great.” 

“You. run no risk when you put your 
money in ‘Lady Peacock.’ ” 

“I didn’t mean the play,” he smirked. 
~ She clenched her hands, but her voice 
when she spoke again was quite steady. 

“T didn’t ask for a percentage too, 
you know,” she nodded. “I’m afraid we 
can’t do business. Six hundred for Isa- 
bel Cameron is dirt cheap. Think it 
over—no, yow don’t have to. It’s dirt 

cheap.” 
































“Not these days, nor in little wise 
Manhattan,” he laughed, rubbing his. 
cold, damp hands slowly together, “Let 
me see, wait a minute, in 93—” 

She came close up to him. “Yes or 
no?” she wanted to know at once. 

“Bring the kid up to the office this 
afternoon to sign,” he said then, deci- 
sive and business-like, “You and Stuart 
show up at the Times Square to-mor- 
row at ten-thirty. Send the rest of the 
present cast back to Brooklyn—Lee 
Avenue’s weepin’ for ’em—and I'll talk 
to Fernandez. Were did you get ’em, 
anyway ?” 

“Miss Jarvis goes with me,” said Isa- 
bel, ignoring entirely his special brand 
of humor. “Never mind how she’s 
helped me, and stood by me through 
thick and thin—you wouldn’t under- 
stand, would. you? She’s playing the 
Dowager for eighty dollars.” 

_She didn’t wait to hear any more 
from him, although a muttered “rob- 
bers” followed her as she rushed out 
of the office. Hurrying to her dressing- 
room she passed Langhorne and 
- plucked at his sleeve. 

“T’ve news for you, Billy,” she said, 
in a choked sort of voice. “Wait until 
I wash my face and hands—I’ve been 
in a sty!” 

Vv 


JANGHORNE never after- 

L wards quite forgot that hour 

in the private sanctum of 
S. and M., that dull, gray afternoon 
in early December. He had entered 
the room a boy, young at heart as 
well as in years, enthusiastic, eager, 
bubbling over with gratitude both to 
Isabel Cameron and the wonderful men 
who would introduce his maiden effort 
to Broadway—“as it deserves to be 
done, Billy.” 

He came out, following Isabel, silent, 
white—even haggard, she thought, as 
she caught one glimpse of his face— 
and with a sort of defiant hardness 
about him which made her heart ache 
just to see. For Meyer Sax, that after- 
noon, had fought a mighty battle and 
won, but the weapons he had employed 
were more often chosen for effective- 
ness than for mere beauty. 
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The boy put Isabel into a waiting 
taxicab, and stood at the curb unde- 
cided, neither getting in nor allowing 
the chauffeur to drive off. 

“Can’t I set you down somewhere?” 
Isabel inquired, striving to speak. 
lightly. 

He shook his head. 

“Where can I find you if I wish to 
see you before Wednesday?” she asked 


.then. “Of course you'll not go back to 


Forty-fifth Street now.” 

His cheeks turned a dull brick-red 
at her pointed words, and putting his 
hand in his pocket, he drew out a 
narrow, folded slip of paper and tore it 
in half, then across. His heel came down 
on the scattered bits before the wind 
caught them up and tossed them away. 

Isabel shook her head slowly from 
side to side. 

“You are very foolish,” she said, with 
a gentleness which touched him deep- 
PE sc get in and come with me, 
Bi vas 

Inside the taxi, plowing up Broad- 
way through the five o’clock crowd, he 
huddled in one corner, cold, silent, mis- 
erable, Isabel hummed a little snatch of 
song under her breath, and strained her 
near-sighted eyes to catch a fleeting 
glimpse of some familiar face in the 
ever-changing panorama on the side- 
walks. But the boy at her side robbed 
the moment of all its joy. He was suf- 
fering—she could see it in his dark, - 

uestioning eyes. Later she would suf- 
er, but not now. It was too soon yet. 
Now that hour in the S. and M, office 
seemed little more to her than a scene 
from a play. 

“Billy,” she said softly, and smother- 
ing a little sigh, “you mustn’t be fool- 
ish, You are very young, and you do 
not understand—oh, many things !—be- 
cause you have not lived your life in 
the clatter of Broadway. To-day you 
saw two human beings—a man and a 
woman—as they are. You have to fight 
with your opponent’s weapons in this — 
man’s town, boy. It was not a pretty 
sight, was it? But you had to be there 
when contracts were signed, or other- 
wise— If Sax wants to recast your play, 
it’s only because he thinks that will en- 
hance its chances for a success.” 
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Langhorne aroused himself sufficient- 
ly to retort: 

“I didn’t mind the play so much—” 

“You mean—Isabel Cameron?” she 
began archly, but the laugh died in her 
throat. 

“I do! There is nothing to laugh 
at? 

Laugh! she wanted to weep, but— 
“Billy, you make me!” said she. “You 
are so ridiculously young. I’m afraid 
most of what Meyer Sax said is true, 
only he said it in a way which sounded 
ugly—truth is unpleasant sometimes, 
eh? ... If I don’t mind, why should 

ou?” 

He looked at her with round, won- 
dering eyes. 

“You don’t mind?” 

“Not an iota!” She snapped her fin- 
gers. “I don’t,” she added, smiling 
down in his serious face, “because— 
well, because.” 

“My God!” said the boy slowly. 

The taxicab stopped at the door of 
a smart apartment building in the West 
Seventies, 

_ “Tf you don’t hear from me, don’t 
come to see me until Wednesday,” she 
said. “It will take me that long to get 
fixed. Then I’ll have a maid and a blue 
and white sitting-room, But where will 
I find you?” 

He turned away. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Billy,”—she rested her hand on his 
coatsleeve for a brief second—“I’ll 
*phone Meyer Sax and he'll send you 
another check in the morning’s mail. 
. » « You must—must! Don’t be fool- 
ish! . . . Billy Langhorne! I don’t 
know what to do with the boy!” she 
cried, as he left her without a word, 
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hurrying off in the damp, cold twilight. 

hat she did was to telephone to 
Bruce Stuart—at his club—she knew 
his daily program to the last letter. 

“Will you go down and see Lang- 
horne?” she asked, when he answered 
her ring. 

“Is he a delicatessen man or a new’ 
palmist ?” Stuart wanted to know. 

“Why, Billy Langhorne—he wrote 
the play!” 

“Oh, he! Well, at your. service.” 

“Go see him. He had rather a bad 
hour with Meyer Sax and myself this 
afternoon. Sax is going to do all kinds 
of things to the play—and wont put it 
on until after the holidays at that! 
After he had had his little say he made 
out a check for five hundred and gave 
it to the boy. Billy tore it up.” 

“TI think you’d better send Mattea- 
wan after him, my dear—hadn’t you?” 

“Please go, Bruce. I’m afraid for 
him. He’s so young, and Broadway’s 
so cruel—” 

“Suppose I bundle him off to a 
show— ?” 

“Talk to him—first. When our ideals 
are shattered—” 

“Oh, Lord! Belle, I can’t do it. 
Help!” 

“Go to Billy Langhorne—for me,” 
Her voice was sweet and low and ten- 
der. “He’s the dearest boy—!... 
You’ll know what to say... . No, 
nothing about that! . ... Thank you, 
Bruce.” 

She heard the sharp click as the con- 
nection was broken; then she took a 
step across the floor, looking slowly 
around the gay, pretty little room. 

“Oh, if things were only different!” 
she murmured, under her breath, 








The next installment of “The Calcium Moon” will appear in the August issue 
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“WITH CARTOONS BY HERB ROTH 


AVING littie else to do at the 
| Hi moment, we’ve just opened 
| another theatre! 

When life threatens to be dull in 
Gotham, and three or four evenings 
have passed without. dramatic disclos- 
ure, some public-spirited manager al- 
ways may be depended upon to get out 
his pick and shovel and build a new 
playhouse. In other walks of life, men 
dissipate by opening wine; in the amuse- 
ment world they open theatres. During 
the current season, if memory doesn’t 
play me false, seven houses have been 
added to the neighborhood of Broad- 
way. I may have overlooked a temple 
or two, but the number probably is 
seven. 

The Longacre was opened with ‘‘Are 
You a Crook?” It should have been 
opened with prayer. The Morning 
Telegraph described the structure as 
being “among the best of our super- 
fluous theatres.” The Times spoke of 
“mushroom playhouse growth.” With 
one of the handsomest places of amuse- 
ment in the city, the Park, home of 
last season’s biggest musical comedy 
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success, ‘‘The Quaker Girl,” sliding 
gracefully from moving pictures to 
Corse Payton; with the Broadway, in 
which were presented most of the 
spectacles staged by Lew Fields, per- 
manently devoted to the “movies,” 
and the aristocratic Astor filming out 
its season with a cineomatographic 
version of ‘‘Quo Vadis,” it hardly can 
be said that theatres are the crying need 
of the hour in New York. 

On the other hand, the damage done 
to business by wholesale building is not 
as serious as most of our scribes make 
out. The situation is one of new lamps 
for old. This season we are richer for the 
Eltinge, the Cort, the Longacre, the 
Princess, the Forty-eighth Street, the 
Forty-fourth Street, and the Palace. 
We have lost the Garden, the Broadway, 
the Bijou, the Herald Square, the New 
York, Joe Weber’s, and—for the time 
being—the Park. Wallack’s and the 
Garrick are doomed, as, in the course 
of a year or two, will be every theatre 
south of Thirty-eighth Street. Forty- 
second Street is destined to become the 
beginning, as, a few seasons ago, it was 
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the end of the amusement district. 
Present activity does not mean addi- 
tion so much as substitution, and surely 
there is no cause for alarm in the ex- 
change of dirty, dingy, old-fashioned 
theatres for new and beautiful ones. 

The thing resolves itself into a ques- 
tion of the survival of the fittest. Down- 
town houses experience increasing dif- 
ficulty in securing attractions. The best 
managers, naturally, choose the best 
theatres. Pending the disappearance of 
the other sort, it is practically impos- 
sible to find performances enough to 
go around. So long as your money holds 
out, you can go on building stages and 
auditoriums, ten to the block, but there 
are only so many good plays, and so 
many good players, and no demand 
greatly increases the supply. The recent 
need for double the number of ‘‘shows” 
formerly required has made for hasty 
and careless production, frequently of 
material which nothing but utter ig- 
norance and incapacity could explain. 
This, in turn, has created public distrust 
of the playhouse as a place of amuse- 
ment. 

Theatre-goers to-day are from 
Missouri. There is no field for the medi- 
ocre. Managers know that they may 
have a big hit or a complete failure; 
there is nothing between. Pieces of a 
type that once drew fairly large audi- 
ences for a period of six weeks or two 
months now disappear at the end.of a 
few nights. The exceptional offerings, 
musical, dramatic or farcical, do as 
profitable a business as ever they did, 
and for as long a time. The current 
season has brought forth half a dozen 
runs of two hundred nights, or more— 
an almost unprecedented success, in 
“Within the Law,’ and such other 
substantial money-makers as ‘“‘Oh! Oh! 
Delphine!” ‘“‘The Argyle Case,”’ ““Broad- 
way Jones,” “Joseph and His Breth- 
ren,” ‘The Conspiracy,” “The Sunshine 
Girl,” “Fanny’s First Play,” ‘‘ Years of 
Discretion,” “Little Women,” “Never 
Say Die,” ‘Peg o’ My Heart,” “The 
Poor Little Rich Girl,’’ “Romance,” 
and “The Lady of the Slipper.” 

This list, which does not pretend to 
be complete, has been filled despite 
the fact that the theatre now is said to 
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be contending with factors even more 
dangerous than overproduction. We 
are told that automobiles are empty- 
ing our orchestras, the mania for 
turkey-trotting our balconies, and the 
motion picture houses our galleries. 
In previous years it was bridge and the 
bicycle. The theatre never can hope to 
be without opposition. Undoubtedly, 
no other rivalry ever has been as for- 
midable, or has met dramatic art so 
nearly on its own ground, as have “the 
movies,” but this menace, seriously as 
it affects the managerial income from 
cheaper seats, is not felt elsewhere. It 
promises, besides, to be more or less 
temporary. Altogether, in its physical 
and financial aspects, the theatre seems 
to be in about as good a state as usual. 

Regarding the number of playhouses 
in New York, that, as already has been 
said, will decrease as rapidly as it has 
increased. The laws of supply and de- 
mand are inexorable; and a balance is 
quickly struck between them. Man- 
hattan has thirty-three theatres of the 
first class. London has between twenty- 
five and thirty, and there are as many 
in Paris. London is a larger city than 
New York, but its floating population, 
the year round, is not so great, nor so 
incurably addicted to dramatic enter- 
tainment. Neither has it so many music 
halls, of the type of the Alhambra and 
the Empire, that are in direct opposi- 
tion to the legitimate houses. 

Our present condition, theatrically, 
was put aptly by Patricia O’Brien, in 
“The Chorus Lady,” when she re- 
marked that it was “always a poor. 
season for bad plays with no backing.” 
There is little reason to fear that, even 
with the recent addition to our family 
of amusement places, it will not always 
be a good season for interesting plays 
well acted and carefully produced. 


“ARE YOU A CROOK?” 


Tuat the Longacre didn’t remain 
open long enough for the hinges of its 
front doors to get through squeaking, 
or for the needle on its electric light 
meter to become tremulous, was not 
the fault of the wholesale builders. — 
Blame, in this case, attaches to William — 




































PS string was found in possession of Amy, 





J. Hurlbut and Frances Whitehouse, 
whose collaborative effort, ‘“Are You a 
Crook?” ambled along for three acts 
without even making up its mind 
whether it was a play. Sometimes the 
piece rather suggested the column of 
jokes gathered at large for the rear 
pages of our more impressive magazines. 

“Are You a Crook?” was described 
as a “satire.” Its claim to this distinc- 
tion seemed to rest solely upon the fact 
that the motive of its heroine was 
explained in frequent reference to her 
interest in “crook plays.” This was 
wasted time, since occasional mention 
of the subject ‘“‘satirized” does not 
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a newspaper owner with an uncommon 
keen eye for jewelry announced that 


the baubles were worthless. Whereupon,’ 


of course, Fanny said they weren’t her 
pearls. Afterward Mr. Gildersleeve, who 
was among those present, returned the 
real string. Fanny, instead of keeping 
the precious things and her peace, 
smuggled them into Amy’s bag, with 
the idea of complicating the plot and 
confusing Amy. 

Arthur Daly, who was in love with 
Amy, promptly looted the bag, in order 
to protect the woman he loved. The 
action then switched to Arthur’s rooms, 
in Washington Square, where every- 
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constitute ‘‘satire,” and since no ex- 
planation on earth could have made 
plausible the behavior of Amy Herrick. 

Amy was a poor relation of Mrs. 
Finch, of Finchland Towers. She had 
matinéed through the current catalogue 
of crime drama, and, filled with the am- 
bition to be a thug, dressed herself as a 
boy, held up an automobile, and 
snatched a necklace of pearls from the 
lady therein. That lady, Fanny Fuller, 
happened to be on her way to Finch- 
land Towers. Also, it happened that she 
had given her genuine pearls to a gentle- 
man named Julius Gildersleeve, and 
when some one proposed that since the 
necklace had been lost.on the highway 
it would be a good thing to search the 
guests at Mrs. Finch’s, and the stolen 








KIND OF DISCOURAGING TO A WOULD-BE Lothario IN “‘ARIZONA”’ 


body arrived looking for pearls, much 
as everybody looked for the letter in 
“A Scrap of Paper.” Arthur asked his 
landlady where he had better hide the 
jewels, and then put them in the tele- 
phone box, which proved to be the 
first placed investigated by each suc- 
cessive searcher. Amy, again disguised 
as a boy, came up the fire escape, and 
resumed possession. Caught by Gilder- 
sleeve, she was locked in a closet, escaped 
through another door, garbed herself 
in a pretty, well-fitting frock that 
happened to be there, reappeared, was 
not recognized, and got away. In the 
end, of course, the necklace was returned 
to its owner, Arthur and Amy each 


‘discovered that the other was not a 


crook, and, some fifteen minutes before 
the authors suspected it, the play ended. 
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The best features of the farce were a 
number of clever lines and the amusing 
character of the social climber, Mrs. 
Finch, capitally assumed by Elita 

r Otis. Many of these lines, how- 
ever, were drawn in by their heels, and, 
whatever relation she may have been 
to Amy, Mrs. Finch was only distantly 
related to the plot. ‘Are You a Crook?” 
indeed, proved to be a loosely con- 
structed, slow-gaited, vaguely thought- 
out combination of incidents from a 
dozen familiar sources. In its happiest 
moments, it reminded one of “Stop 
Thief,’”’ and, whatever the success of 
that piece at the Gaiety, there are few 
things of which I want to be reminded 
less than of “Stop Thief.” 

Miss Otis, as has been said already, 
was exceedingly funny as the gaudy 
Mrs. Finch. Dressed to a point at which 
she looked like a strolling sofa, she pro- 
vided one of the biggest laughs in the 
farce when she suggested disguising 
herself as a ‘‘flashy woman.” Joseph 
Kilgour played Gildersleeve with rooted 
determination, while Marguerite Clark, 
as usual, was pretty and winsome as 
Amy. Forrest Winant, still remembered 
for his remarkable work several seasons 
ago in “‘The Only Law,” pleased as 
Arthur. Elizabeth Nelson, impersonating 
a society girl, distinguished herself by 
pronouncing “aspirant” with the accent 
on the ‘‘pie.”” George Fawcett, in the 
role of a detective, was the same 
George Fawcett we commended recently 
in “A Man’s Friends.” Ivy Troutman 
sang the réle of Fanny beautifully. 

The Longacre Theatre is much like 
the other theatres lately erected near 
Times Square. It is small and comfort- 
able, decorated in the customary old 
ivory, with saving splashes of dull gold, 
and hung with lavender. Its manager 
is to be thanked for having provided 
an orchestra. There was a time when I 
found no joy in the theatre orchestra, 
but those were the days in which many 
of us still hoped for silence, and a chance 
to converse, between acts. After 
attempting to eat asparagus to the 
tempo of “Everybody’s Doing It,” and 
before tackling supper to the accom- 
paniment of “When Dat Midnight 
Choo Choo Leaves for Alabam,” a 
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brief surcease seemed not too much to 
ask. The barrel organ with which some 
of our playhouses now are equipped 
makes the most villainous orchestra 
sound like the Boston Symphony. 


“HER FIRST DIVORCE” 


ANOTHER little play that suffers sadly 
from anemia is “Her First Divorce,” 
the initial dramatic work of an attorney, 
C. W. Bell, staged at the Comedy to 
fill out that portion of the season un- 
occupied by “Fanny’s First Play.” Mr, 
Bell’s farce has all the richness of a 
boarding house oyster stew. 

Ethel Wilmott, married to a great 
corporation lawyer, Harry Wéilmoit, 
herself practices law, though evidently 
she has not yet practiced enough to be 
perfect. In point of fact, no sillier little 
goose ever has been shown on our stage, 
and one spends a large part of one’s 
evening wondering why, if it is possible 
to go into the law business on such 
mental capital, we do not have even 
more trouble than at present in obtain- 
ing domestic servants. Mrs. Wilmott 
becomes interested in the affairs of 
Clara Rowe, whose husband, Delancey, 
has been trying, with some success, to 
aid the cause of prohibition by absorb- 
ing the available supply of liquor. 
Wilmott, holding that his wife should 
not be mixed up in a divorce action, 
stops her by making love to Mrs. Rowe, 
and so rousing the jealousy of his 
forensic spouse that eventually she 
leaves Clara to slide back into the armsof 
Delancey, while she recovers the partner 
of her own bed and board. 

There are some bright lines, and one 
or two agreeable situations in ‘Her 
First Divorce,’’ but all of them could be 
crowded into a vaudeville sketch, and 
still leave space for considerably more 
originality than has been displayed by 
Mr. Bell. Laura Hope Crews is charm- 
ing in the réle of Mrs. Wilmott, touching 
her comedy points lightly and yet al- 
ways playing with seriousness and 
sincerity. It is an amazing thing that so 
good an actress should be wasted on so 
bad a play while there is at hand mate- 
rial as worthy of her, and as well suited 
to her, as Arnold Bennett’s “The 
















































Honeymoon,” 
which was given 
privately last win- 
ter by the Stage 
Society. Julian L’ 
Estrange, Allan 
Pollock and Ruth 
Hope  Boucicault 
struggle manfulfy 
and womanfully 
with parts which 
only semi-occasion- 
ally suggest crea- 
tures of real life. 
“Her First Di- 
vorce” is likely to 
be the author’s last. 


“ARIZONA” 


Witiiam Brapy, 
if he were asked 
to name his fa- 
vorite hymn, un- — 
doubtedly would ,- 
hark back to “‘re- 
Vive us again.” 

Reviving seems 
to be this man- § 
ager’s recreation. 
Throughout the 
regular season, he 
finds and foists new 
pieces with all the 
energy of the av- 
erage impresario, 
but, when spring 
comes, Mr. Brady cries, ‘‘ Ho, for a vaca- 
tion!’’ and goes to the bottom of his trunk. 
Ten years ago Mr. Brady began with a 
$25,000 production of ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’” Since then he has resurrected 
almost everything ever written. Someone 
has said that ‘‘a plagiarist is a man who 
writes plays,” and no plagiarist of forgot- 
ten themes and incidents is safe while the 
theatre boasts William A. Brady. 

Mr. Brady’s latest restoration is 
“Arizona”’ at the Lyric. 

Fifteen years ago, when “Arizona” 
first saw the light of the calcium, I 
acted as dramatic critic of the Washing- 
ton Times. I was a very young man, 
absolutely honest, absolutely convinced 
that the welfare of the theatre rested 
tipon my shoulders, and absolutely 
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PINERO’S LINES—OR BILLIE BURKE’S 


certain that I knew more about the 
drama than A. W. Pinero. “Arizona” 
didn’t impress me favorably. I didn’t 
think that it was a bad play, but I said 
quite frankly that it wasn’t a good one 
—for which, even at this late date, I 
desire to apologize to Mr. Thomas. 
“Arizona” not only is a good play, 
but it is one of the five or six best plays 
ever written by an American. No other 
offering that has come to life and light 
under the archzological touch of Mr. 
Brady has shown so little the rusting 
effect of time. With a single exception, 
no new melodrama of the current season 
approaches it, and there is little doubt 
that, if the piece were to be presented 
for its premiére next autumn, it would 
run as long as it did when first staged. 


























Mr. Thomas wrote “Arizona” when 
he had less purpose in his system and 
more plays. It is primitive stuff; full of 
the touches of nature that ‘‘make the 
whole world kin.” It is surprising to 
find how triflingly age and sophistication 
have affected our ideals, our almost 
tremulous feeling for the chap who does 
a fine thing. We thrilled when, after a 
sacrifice that in real life would have 
seemed Quixotic, Denton was described 
by Estrella as “the bravest and most 
honorable man she ever knew.” We 
thrilled again when Bonita declared to 
Colonel Bonham her unshaken faith in 
and love for Denton. We even thrilled 
- the heroic speeches about the old 

g. 

Aside from its humanness, “‘ Arizona” 
is remarkable for technical skill: How 
ingeniously the four love stories are 
woven together, so that each becomes 
an indispensable part of the others! 
How quickly and deftly the characters 
are sketched, so that the school teacher 
and the doctor, neither of them parts a 
dozen lines long, live in our minds as 
individual beings! How much is ex- 
pressed in dialogue so terse and laconic 
that it almost crackles as spoken! The 
greatest weakness of the play—Estrella’s 
hiding Denton in her room, whither he 
has come on an errand of duty, and thus 
awakening the jealousy of her husband 
—is so cleverly handled that it almost 
seems plausible. The Lady Who Goes to 
the Theatre with Me says that 
Augustus Thomas is the only play- 
wright who ever made a visit at mid- 
night seem really culpable! 

Estrella, you will remember, is the 
daughter of Henry Canby, owner of 
Aravaipa Ranch, and she has married 
Colonel Bonham, of the- Eleventh Cav- 
alry. Her sister, Bonita, is in love with 
Lieutenant Denton. Captain Hodgman, 
whose amatory successes already have 
included Lena, the daughter of Ser- 

_geant Kellar, tries his hand with Es- 
trella, and succeeds in gaining her con- 
sent to an elopement. A letter from 
Hodgman, arranging matters, is found 
by Lena, and, through her father, con- 
veyed to Denion, who interrupts- the 
couple, throws out his superior officer, 
and has just gained the parole of Es- 
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trella when the locked door intercepts 






the Colonel. Estrella urges Denton to 


hide. He does so, and is discovered by 
Bonham. In attempting to destroy the 
tell-tale letter, he directs attention to 
himself, is searched, and found in pos- 
session of jewels taken from Hodgman, 
who was given them by Mrs. Bonham. 
Denton remains silent, to protect the 
wife of his commander, and the Colonel, 
with no choice but to believe the son 
of his old friend a thief, demands and 
receives his resignation from the army. 
Denton becomes major-domo of Ara- 
vaipa Ranch. He is betrothed to Bonita, 
when the Eleventh Cavalry stops on 
its way to the Spanish War, and Hodg- 
man accuses Denton of having quit the 
regiment after being caught in a liaison 
with a married woman. Denton, left 
alone with Hodgman, draws his revolver. 
An instant later there enter Sergeant 
Kellar and Lena’s prospective husband, 
the vaquero Tony, both of whom have 
just learned the identity of the girl’s 
betrayer. The picture is kind of dis- 
couraging to would-be Lotharios. Two 
men fire. Tony’s bullet kills Hodgman. 
Denton is tried for murder, and ac- 
quitted; Estrella tells her husband and 
Bonita the true story of the night in 
her rooms, and the play ends as all good 
melodramas are expected to end. 
Fondness for truth compels the state- 
ment that “Arizona” never has been 
more poorly played than by the all- 
star cast at the Lyric. Not often is the 
absurdity of the star system shown 
more clearly than in this uneven per- 
formance; this parade of personalities. 
Not half the dialogue can be under- 
stood, so wretched is the enunciation, 
and, of.the entire cast, only Walter 
Hale, whose easy and natural method is 
in strong contrast with the manner of 
his associdtes, even approaches the 
standard of the original company. Mr. 
Hale has done nothing else as fine as 
his Hodgman. Elsie Ferguson, as Bonita, 
the part created by Eleanor Robson, 
now Mrs. August Belmont, is unintelli- 
gible a great deal of the time, and super- 
ficial the rest, except in the last act 
speech already noted, which she delivers 
with vibrant sincerity. Chrystal Herne’s 
Estrella is neurotic and affected; Alma 
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Bradley’s Lena is amateurish; and it 
hardly seems possible that one woman 
could miss so many gorgeous points as 
does Jennie Dickerson as Mrs. Canby. 

Dustin Farnum’s mannerisms, which 
‘also are the mannerisms of his brother 
William, grow on him sadly. Colonel 
Bonham is a stiff and overly intense per- 
son, so that stiffness and over-intensity 
are not so obvious in the acting of 
William Farnum, but Dustin Farnum’s 
heavy touch, in the part of Denton, 
spoils many such speeches as the young 
lover’s delightful request for ‘‘a little 
loyalty in the matter of side combs.” 
When it comes to force, of course, Mr. 
Farnum has it in abundance, and, 
equally of course, he makes a manly 
and likable figure. Rapley Holmes is an 
adequate Canby, without jarring our 
‘memories of Theodore Roberts, and 
Vincent Serrano, who was the original 
Tony, is capital, though now a trifle 
mature for the character. An actor who 
was programmed as Oliver Doud Byron, 
and proved to be nothing of the kind, 
muffed Sergeant Kellar’s one scene so 
badly as to ruin the tensest moment in 
the trial of Denton. 

However badly done, the play is as 
fresh and invigorating as a day at the 
seaside. If you can’t go to Maine, go 
to “‘Arizona.” 


“THE AMAZONS” 


At THE old Lyceum Theatre back in 
1894, Pinero’s ‘‘The Amazons” succeed- 
ed, not as a play, but as a spectacle. 

The stock company at the Lyceum 
included a number of very popular 
women, deeorous souls, noted for their 
modest behavior on the stage and off. 
There was a large clientele with a con- 
siderable curiosity regarding these good 
ladies, and the opportunity, offered by 
Pinero, of seeing them in knickerbockers 
was not one to be disregarded. Hence 
“The Amazons” was warmly welcomed. 

It is being welcomed quite as warmly 
just now at the Empire, and, history 
_ Tepeating itself, the cause is to be found 

less in Pinero’s lines than in Billie 
Burke’s. Charles Frohman, in making 
this revival, wisely chose, as his leading 
woman, a young person whose anatomy 











has been kept secret from her admirers. 
There is nothing prurient in the asser- 
tion that curiosity moves a lot of people 
to the Empire. A matinée for the blind, 
such as recently was given by the 
management of “Within the Law,” 
would be a futile experiment on the part 
of Mr. Frohman. 

For the benefit of unfortunate per- 
sons on the road who will not soon have 
the chance of seeing for themselves, let 
us state at once that there is nothing 
disappointing about Miss Burke. She 
justifies expectations, and a little more. 
When the Marchioness of Castlejordan 
said of her daughters that “their 
muscles burst the sleeves of their jack- 
ets,’ The Lady Who Goes to the 


Theatre With Me inquired whether that ~ 


excellent noblewoman didn’t mean their 
stockings. 

If Miss Burke, unskirted, seems a 
wee bit heavy, she but counterbalances 
the play, which is as light as mountain 
air, and as thin. ‘'The Amazons” be- 
longs to a class that I always have 
described as “circus comedy,” because 
it has three rings. Three persons, or 
couples, controlled by the same condi- 
tions, successively say and do exactly 
the same things. From time immemorial 
this has been supposed to be screamingly 
funny; in reality, it is precisely as amus- 
ing as the story you hear for the third 
time from the lips of your best friend. 
The trio in “The Amazons,” on the 
feminine side, is composed of the young 
daughters of the Marchioness, who 
wanted boys, and whose husband, after 
their last disappointment, observed: 
“You’ve lost a whole season’s hunting 
for nothing!” 

The Marchioness, however, isn’t easily 
discouraged. Her idea evidently is to 
assume a son if you have him not. The 
three girls, Noeline, Wilhelmina and 
Thomasin, she brings up in trousers and 
solitude. “In detail,’”’ to quote her, 
‘they are girls, but, to most intents and 
purposes, boys.” Then appear three 
men, the Viscount Litterly, the Earl of 
Tweenwayes, and the Count de Grival, 
who smuggle themselves into the park, 
and carry on a love affair in triplicate. 
It requires three acts of complications 
more or less surprising and amusing to 
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bring about the restoration of skirts and 
the acceptance of engagement rings. 
Miss Burke’s idea of masculinity is 
about as accurate as a lady novelist’s. 
She is very pretty and pert and piquant 
in the rédle of Thomasin, however, 
suggesting the reflection that the more 
one sees of her the better one likes her. 
Dorothy Lane is inconspicuous as 
Wilhelmina, but Miriam Clements, in 
the character of Noeline, does more 
acting to the square inch of part than 
any other histrion we have seen since 


Ann Murdock. Of the three wooers, two, ° 


Fritz Williams and Ferdinand Gotts- 
chalk, were in the original cast. Mr. 
Gottschalk looks as though he has 
stepped out of Punch, and his perform- 
ance of the finicky Earl isa gem of comic 
delineation. Annie 
Esmond lends the 
distinction which is 
her principal asset 
to the réle of The 
Marchioness. 

“The Amazons” 
may not be worth 
hearing, but it is 
very well worth 
seeing. 


WITH MUSIC 


Just to make it 
more difficult last 
month, the Angel- 
ini-Gattini Com- 
pany, of Milan, ar- 
rived at the Cen- 
tury, and put on a 
seriesoflightoperas § 
in Italian. The & 
better class of their 
countrymen did not 
respond as might 
have been expected, 
but the upstairs 
portion of the house 
was kept comfort- 
ably filled. There ¢ 
always werea dozen 
push carts in the 
carriage line at the #—= 
Century. 

*“Boccaccio” was 
the pice de résis- 
tanceof the Italians, 
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. though they also were heard repeatedly 


in “La Casta Susanne,” which already 


had been presented here, as a farce, un-— . 


der the title of ‘The Girl in the Taxi,” 
and, as a musical comedy, in the guise 
of “Modest Susanne.” Jean Gilbert’s 
score includes a very charming waltz, 
as well as one or-two other good — 
numbers. 

At the Casino, the Gilbert and 
Sullivan Opera Company marked time 
with the familiar revivals of ‘‘ Pinafore” 
and “The Mikado” while preparing a 
revival of “Iolanthe.” Strindberg’s un- 
pleasant “Countess Julia” had two 
matinée performances at the Forty- 
eighth Street, and ‘The Passing of the 
Idle Rich” occurred in a single night at 
the Garden. 
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Little Miss 
What s-He 


By 





HE was bored — was Little- 
S Whats-Her-Name. All after- 

| noon she had been trying to 
get old Mr. So-&-So to go home. All 
afternoon she could catch tantalizing 
echoes from the corner booth at the nt 
of the row where practically all the 

_- girls she knew were packed in ten deep— 

'. echoes of hilarious laughter, echoes of 

_ deep, mysterious whispers. She knew 

‘she was missing the time of her life. 

But old Mr. So-&-So would not go. 

_ Though she had tried to strike at his 

_ thrift by ordering iced wine, though 

_ she had made fun of him, though she 

had told him Oh-how-bald-you’ re-get- 

ting, still he had stayed on. Bored, 
~ bored to death she was. 

Yet Little-What’s-Her-Name had 
to bear with old Mr. So-&-So. He stood 
good for a certain sort of a pension for 

the pretty little dancer. It was his 

_ sympathy a few days ago to her I- 

“simply - haven’t - a - thing - fit - to- wear 

‘that evoked the cunning new black 

~silk gown she was wearing, and the 

fetching black poke bonnet with the 
great streamers of satin ribbon hanging 

‘down her shoulders to her knees. It also 

evoked those splendid ninety-dollar 

“buckles which you might have seen on 

her tiny satin pumps had they not been 

“hidden beneath one o ith nian is 








: “Booth was the easiest way. She stead- 
fastly refused to see him anywhere else, 
naturally he clung stubbornly to this 
privilege. He positively would not 
home till his time was up. 
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“T think I must telephone,” said 


Little-What’s-Her-Name at last, not 


even concealing her yawn. 

With the pathetic obsequiousness: of 
age before youth, old Mr. So-&-So 
secured her a slug from the waiter. 
“‘Here you are, my little one.” 

Ah, had he only known! Down at 
“Sammy’s” when a girl thinks so little 
of you that she must telephone, begin 
to look for your hat. And if of your own 
free will you actually put the telephone 
slug in her hands, then be prepared to 
give your magnanimity all due credit. 
You are voluntarily surrendering to 
your little executioner the key ‘to the 
eloset where the headsman keeps the 
axe. 

Little-What’s-Her-Name, on reach- 
ing the telephone closet over toward 
the middle of the white café, might 
have seen it was occupied, but she 
didn’t. She was walking head-down and 
brooding upon what an afternoon she 
had wasted. (So lightly a silk gown, a 
poke bonnet and ninety-dollar buckles 
weigh with them!) And without think- 
ing much about it she calmly pulled 
open the door of the closet, which had 
been tightly closed. 

The opening door revealed a very 
good-looking young man inside, who 
was trying to cancel an appointment 
with some distant lady. The difficulty 
of his task was evidenced by his freely 
perspiring ‘ 

“But my dear, I can’t come. I would 
if I could, and you know I would, but 
I can’t!” 

With a murmur of apology, Little- 
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What’s-Her-Name closed the door at 
once, and then began to giggle. The 
young man, too, was trying to evade a 
tasteless engagement. So was she. It 
struck her as funny—very, very funny. 
Then he was so good looking. And then 
again, where it takes a man to make a 
date, it takes a veritable ladies’-man to 
break one. The young man at the +el- 
ephone thereupon became a subtle 
challenge to the adventurous little 
dancer. 

Hastily, therefore, she dabbed both 
sides of her nose with her powder patty 
till it bore the proper marshmallow hue, 
fluffed out her blonde ringlets under 
the edges of the poke bonnet, straight- 
ened her ribbons carefully—and waited. 

But when the young man came out 
he was apparently so relieved at the 
outcome of his diplomacy that he was 
for passing by Little-What’s-Her-Name 
without a word. 

She was piqued. She was sure now he 
was a ladies’-man. Stepping not too 
decisively into the booth she called 


quickly before he could get out of ear- _ 


shot: 

“T didn’t mean to interrupt you.” 

He turned at her voice. She saw he 
had quite forgotten her. He turned 
enough, however, to be quite lost. For 
now he got a full view of her soft cheek 
roses, of the twinkling day-stars of her 
brown eyes, of the quaint, kissable scroll 
her lip corals made. 

At once he justified her estimate of 
him. He needed no instruction, she saw, 
to make his body a wedge to ‘keep the 
closet door ajar so that he could lean 
in and chat with her while she tele- 
phoned. 


When she had finished her now rather 


perfunctory call she blandly accepted 
his invitation to his table in 4 corner, 
where a few sheets of manuscript in- 
scribed with staves, treble and bass, all 
mottled with musical notes, showed he 
was some sort of a composer. 

“Do you write music?” she asked. 

“No, just popular songs,” he an- 
swered, frankly shading in a little 
irony. 

A song-writer, then! Oh! At once 
Little-What’s-Her-Name knew he was 
impoverished and undoubtedly a pillar 
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of society in the Vagabondia she her- 
self knew so well. Why waste time? she 
reflected. Business men were so much 
more worth while. But she had heard 








" him breaking a date, not making one. 


The challenge still persisted. For some 
reason she stayed at his table, curious. 
to know what manner of man he was. 
And perhaps his very good shoulders, 
and a gentle, straightforward way of 
smiling with his lips, and a fresh, sincere _ 
look in the eyes had a little to do with it. 

A waiter came up. 

“The gentleman, Miss, in the booth, 
would like to speak to you a moment.” 

Poor old Mr. So-&-So—to love so 
deeply and to have grown so old! 

“Oh, tell him in a minute.”’ 

“Yes, Miss.” 

But how improvident of Little- 
What’s-Her-Name! Had she handled 
Mr. So-&-So carefully, he would have 
been a splendid income, bought and 
paid for with nothing greater than a 
mere afternoon in a booth at “Sam- 
my’s” now and then. She cast him 
from her without second thought. How 
like Little-What’s-Her-Name! 

The song-writer, out of his long ex- 
perience in making headway with the 
fair sex under the terrific handicap of 
being penniless, seemed to have learned 
the best way to make love was not to 
say a word about it. He treated Little- 
What’s-Her-Name with courtesy, 
nothing more. He upset her strategy © 
by being himself the one to insist 
upon keeping the distance. That is 
usually the girl’s task, likewise her 
keenest weapon. He let her see at once 
that she need have no fears of his wax- 
ing silly and sentimental. (She inferred 
from that, of course, that he was overrun 
with girls. The challenge grew hotter.) 
In brief, he made it plain from the very 
outset that men and maids got along’ 
best together when they were content 
to be no more than chums. Love -making 
spoiled everything. 

“Oh, how wonderful to meet a man 
that realizes that!” she applauded 
rapturously. 

But in her heart, amid a little brew- 
ing tempest of pique and astonishment, | 
she was saying threateningly: “Ts that 
so, Mr. Smartie!”’ . 











































_ The waiter came again, forefending 
_ himself with a weary grin to show his 
' mission was quite as hard on him as 


them. 
“The gentleman in the booth, Miss, 
says, ‘Are you coming or aint you?’” 
The song-writer took a hand. “Oh, I 
didn’t understand. You must go. Don’t 
let me keep you.” 
_- He got at once to his feet, sincerely 
troubled. 
_ She glanced at him darkly. “I suppose 
you’d just as soon have me go.” 

“No, not at all. But—” 

She turned to the waiter. “Tell him 
I'm not.” 

Thus blithely she turned her back on 
a largess which had made her the most 
envied girl at “Sammy’s.” 

A few moments later, poor old Mr. 
So-&-So might have been observed slip- 
ping along the wall toward the door so 
that he might escape without being 


seen. 
- Pitiless Youth! And yet, pitiful 
Youth! One cannot censure it unkindly. 
It has too short a day. 
_ The song-writer and Little-What’s- 
Her-Name spent the rest of the after- 
“moon together. They had dinner to- 
gether. They spent the evening togeth- 
er, part of the time “ragging” at a 
near-by cabaret and the rest of the time 
hack at ‘‘Sammy’s.” She found her new 
’ friend a splendid dancer. Never had she 
~ met a fellow who fitted her better, who 
guided her better. It was quite a re- 
markable coincidence, the chance where- 
by they had met. She had happened to 
be at the telephone closet at just that 
particular time and had just happened 
to overhear him, not making a date, 
but breaking a date. She wondered who 
the girl had been he was talking to. 
_ She wondered who a great many girls 
_ were whose names might constitute his 
-_ formidable list. 
And just as he danced well, likewise 
* he went well. How beautifully they 
fitted in with each other. In three hours 
‘she felt she had known him that many 
_ years. Little-What’s-Her-Name found 
herself having a perfectly wonderful 
time with her song-writer. How much 
more worth while life was this way 
_ than in a fetid booth with a rich old 
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Mr. So-&-So! And never once had he 
stepped out of the picture and become 
conventional—a conventional love- 
maker. 

But this camaraderie was not all. 
Each of them possibly thought so, 
thought things had stopped there. But 
they hadn’t. Things had been growing 
from an invisible seed—seed of the hy- 
acinth, of tiger-lily, of what not? 

Toward midnight at “‘Sammy’s” the 
song-writer ran through one of his new 
compositions for the benefit of some 
intimates, asking one of the La Salle 
girls whom he knew well to sing while 
he played. This insignificant happening 
was to show how things had grown. 

The song-writer saw Little-What’s- 
Her-Name as far as her North State 
Street car at parting time. Of course in a 
mere camaraderie, nothing more, he did 
not hold the responsibility of taking 
her home. But now he was to find out 
that, all unknown, things had become 
more than a mere camaraderie. For as 
he was leaving she demanded plaintively: 

“Why did you ask that other girl to 
sing your song instead of me?” 

. Would you really have sung it for 
me ” 

“T should say I would.” ~ 

“T didn’t know you sang.” 

“Well, I do!” 

And there it was, all plain as day! 
The naive little flare of jealousy had 
shot forth like a fireflash in the dark. 
He had made her care for him. The 
camaraderie had become something 
more. The least bit suppliantly she had 
confessed herself and thrown herself 
upon his mercy. She had found out why 
he was a man who not only could make 
dates but could break them. She had 
accepted his challenge and he had sub- 
dued her. 

More than mercy he returned to her. 
Her naive, poignant appeal fired him 
with a protective instinct that is even 
more than love. 

Henceforth he had a responsibility, 
and in acceptance thereof he boarded 
the car with her when it came, without 
even a word. Things had changed with- 
out even a comment. He knew, and she 
knew. That was enough. 

““By the way,” she recollected at her 
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door, just after he had kissed her, ‘‘ what 


is your name? I forgot to ask.” 
““Converse—Bob Converse.” 


II 


Little-What’s-Her-Name found her 
song-writer in all truth a pillar of society 
in Vagabondia. Hehad talent, no money, 
and lived a perfectly romantic existence 
in an old studio he was holding for a 
painter who was spending a six months’ 
vacation abroad. 

Converse landed enough stuff with 
the publishers to live on, though he 
would never land much more than that. 
He knew more about music than the 
stock tricks of popular harmonists whose 
ability to knit the chord-of-the-7th in 
the key of two flats with that of Ep for 
well-colored verse endings just about 
let them out. He did overtures very 
well, and some of his “ characteristic’ 
stuff had been notable, and instantly 
forgotten. He was a little too good to 
write the things that make the money 
and yet not quite good enough to write 
the things that don’t have to make the 
money. All of which kept him a rather 
unsuccessful musician and a sensitive, 
imaginative, fine-souled fellow. 

Inasmuch as Converse and Little- 
What’s-Her-Name now knew they were 
in love, they proceeded to be in love inas 
thorough and matter-of-fact a way as 
they could. For each felt there was no 
telling how long it would last. 

The ensuing intimacy accordingly 
showed to each of them undiscovered 
phases of the other. Perhaps what 
touched Converse most in Little- 
What’s-Her-Name was her huge family 
of dolls. Did she play with dolls? Of 
course she played with dolls, and a 
braver crew you never saw in all this 
world. There was a little Jap fellow with 
a very dirty but a very optimistic face; 
a beautiful girl-doll with such exquisite 
flaxen curls that she always was put to 


bed in costliest tissue-paper, a luckless- 


little Hollander who had lost half his 
bisque head in the wars, together with 
a nondescript rank and file of tatter- 
demalions you yourself could never have 
distinguished but no-one of which 
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lacked a nickname of endearment in 
its little mother’s heart. 

It took Converse some time to be able 
to sit at the piano and get his mind con- 
centrated : upon his composing with 
Little-What’s-Her-Name cross the 
studio whispering earnestly to her dolls 
all lined along the wall: 

“Be quiet; oh, for mercy’s sake be - 
quiet, children. For soon you shall hear 
some bee-yoo-tiful music.” 

Sometimes Little-What 1s. Her- Nanas 
was late and did not reach the studio in 
time to go to breakfast with Converse; 
sometimes not even in time to go to 
luncheon; but always in time for.a busy 


eafternoon together and a dinner and 


the evening. Late one afternoon she 
came rushing into the studio, breathless 
and excited. For some time the matter 
of eking out the fullest meal on their 
slender stipend. was a problem. In sen- 
tences that fairly tumbled over each 


other she told him she had found the ~ 


“‘best place in Chicago,” bade him cram 
on his soft cloth hat, catch up his stick 
and come along with her. 
She led him over the river to the 
heart of town and piloted him to a 
second floor from which hung the sign 
“Arcade.” It was a help-yourself place — 
and in the line which was filing past the 
steam-tables might have been seen. 
bankers and office boys,: lawyers and 
salesgirls, with a significant percentage 
of husbands and wives from vaudeville _ 
who had heard and sounded the praises 
of the home-cooking at the “Arcade” 
in all parts of the Union. 
“‘Wait till you see what it costs you!” 
said Little-What’s-Her-Name, just 
brimming over with glee and excite- 
ment, and carefully hiding: the long 
perforated ribbons, the last of whose 
vertical row of figures was the amount 
the cashier collected. 
Their dinner of steak, potatoes aw 
gratin shot with red peppers, crisp salad, 
a hot biscuit or two light as a feather, 
ended up with pie whose delicious crust 
fairly melted in the mouth, and cost 
each of them about thirty cents. 
Converse could hardly believe their 
good fortune. es 
Their calendar thereafter dated from — 
“the day we found the Arcade.” 

















































ust as Converse was touched by his 
Tady-love’s dolls, so Little-What’s-Her- 
Name was touched by her lord’s evening 
strolls down to the Blue Window. Some- 
how she found something pathetic, 
- something indomitable, something so 
"very masculine in his trips to the Blue 
~ Window. 
You don’t know the Blue Window? 
_ And yet live in Chicago? Oh, think a 
~ moment! You must know it. All your 
_ life you’ve been looking through it. All 
- your life it has been a casement that 
you could lean on, and rest. 
— Out through it you have found lost 
dreams coming back to you, and lost 
_ hopes. What pictures that panel of blue 
_ has shown you! the pictures that never 
were on land or sea! It’s always been 
- there. It will always be there. The 
~ Indians before you saw it. You are see- 
ing it. Who shall follow you and see it 
_ “in the long roll of to-morrows? For there 
. itis as you look eastward—that mystic 
- panel of blue hanging there—the lake 
at the end of every street. 
~ Every night as summer drew on, Con- 
verse and  Little-What’s-Her-Name 
would walk down to the Blue Window 
~ at the end of the street. He would tell 
her cheerily of his ambitions, and she 
~ would supply that sweet credence of 
_ the woman who scorns to dissuade you, 
~ loyally breasts doubt with you and 
_ urges you on—even though she has 
- intuitions that you are misguided. 
What a pity, then, that a romance so 
ingenious and well favored should have 
_ to be interrupted! On the other hand, 
how fortunate the two beloved vag- 
abonds had been wise enough to realize 
_ the uncertainty of it. They had im- 
proved each moment with some new 
- and precious illusion, knowing full well 
there was no telling how long things 
_ would last. 
_. Things did not last much longer. 
_ Just as the Chicagoan looking eastward 
' sees the Blue Window, looking west- 
ward he—well, he doesn’t. And Little- 
_ What’s-Her-Name’s eyes were tempted 
westward. One night at “Sammy’s” 
one of the girls, by dint of a well man- 
aged acquaintance with some old Mr. 
So-&-So of her own, appeared in a 
Splendid new suit with one of these new 
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long-waisted blouse-coats. For weeks 
and weeks Little-What’s-Her-Name 
had feasted on thoughts of the time 
when she herself would have her own 
blouse-coat. She was slim, and the boxed 
effect of the row after row of smart 
braid would be stunning on her. ; 

“But,” she sighed, “BobandI haven’t 
any money for such things.” 

The other girl sniffed. ‘You certainly 
are foolish to tie yourself up with a fel- 
low like that. All the girls are saying so. 
Converse is a good chap and all that, 
but with your good looks you ought to 
be riding in limousines instead of run- 
ning in afternoons to help sweep out a 
studio.” ; 

Little-What’s-Her-Name fought back 
the strange response she felt surging up 
in her at this blunt suggestion. 

“Tt’s as easy to love a poor man as a 
rich one,”’ she faltered. 

“‘Oh fiddlesticks!” 

Little-What’s-Her-Name began to 
ponder upon it, and she began to wonder 
whether it wasn’t just fiddlesticks after 
all. As it happened, her own draped 
gown of black silk had begun to show 
wear. She was without any good changes 
because she was to have got, her summer 
clothes the week after she had met her 
song-writer, and of course by that time 
old Mr. So-&-So was out of the question. 
So she was now wearing a precarious 
white serge that bore so many cloth 
markers from the cleaners that, had 
they been ranged in a row, they would 
have made pennants enough to dress 
a battleship from peak to boom. 

Yes, fiddlesticks! 

That night Little-What’s-Her-Name 
did not appear to accompany Converse 
to dinner. She was one of a merry party 
in a booth at “Sammy’s.” The party 
had been organized by some of the girls 
who felt they were working for Little- 
What’s-Her-Name’s best interests in 
this plot to oust Converse and put in 
his place a not necessarily more. likely 
but a more prosperous lover. To this 
end they introduced to Little-What’s- 
Her-Name a wealthy young man about 
town who may have had a few short- 
comings in the matter of originality but 
certainly not in the matter of generosity. 
Converse saw her no more. = 
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To those who understood the childish 
waywardness and caprice of Little- 
What’s-Her-Name, it accordingly was 
no surprise when they saw her a week 
later attired in the handsomest of gowns, 
running her own electric and established 
in a suite of rooms of her own in one of 
the strictest family hotels on the North 
Side. From her window she could look 
down on the studio building, could even 
see her now spiritless song-writer in his 
studio as he sat at the piano, his fingers 
on dusty keys while he waited for the 
melodies that would not come. He 
probably had no knowledge that long 
into the night his window was often 
watched by these two capricious eyes 
fn the innocent, childlike face from a 
window high up in the fashionabie hotel 
two blocks away. 

Converse was too much a philosopher 
to mourn Little-What’s-Her-Name long. 

“That’s the way she came to me. 
That’s the way she went. What else 
was to be expected?” 

Within a week he was full-sail upon a 
new adventure and soon his faculty for 
ingratiating himself without seeming 
saccharine or sentimental added a new 
girl to-his list of conquests. By a strange 
fate the girl was Marjie, the girl who 
had first convinced Little-What’s-Her- 
Name that a mere song-writer was out 
of the question. And of them all Con- 
verse found Marjie quite the most de- 
monstrative—in fact, so much so that 
he soon began to tire of her. 

Quite some time, therefore, had 
passed between the desertion of Little- 
What’s-Her-Name and the afternoon 
that Converse happened to be passing 
the Washington Street entrance of 
Field’s with its fleet of motors moored 
along the curb or proceeding at a snail’s 
pace through the choked roadway. A 
smart electric brougham with a body of 
royal blue docked at the curb just as 
Converse was passing. A young woman 
in white was just stepping out as he 
passed. He did not see the face, but he 
did glimpse a particularly fascinating 
white silken ankle. As the young woman, 
apparently of fashion, turned her back 
to lock the door with her silver key, 
Converse, ever open for new adventure, 
retraced his steps to see whether on 


_ seeing him the young woman would be 


even a fraction as interested as he had 
been on seeing her. oo8 

He slackened just enough in passing 
her shoulder that she knew his pace was 
significant, but he was practically de-— 
molished when the young woman said 
teasingly: 

“Hello, Con’—flirting again?” : 

It was Little-What’s-Her-Name, more — 
radiant than he had ever seen her. ce 

‘Sure enough. I thought it was you,” 

She laughed. “‘You didn’t etal u 
Where away?” 2 

“I’m to meet Marjie under the clock 
in a quarter of an hour.’ 

“‘T hear you two have a fearful crush.” 

“You do?” 

“Ts she nice?” 

He assumed gravity. “I am in love 
at last; that’s how nice she is.” 

““Yes, she is such a dear little girl— 
dresses horribly—but I love her.” 

““A wonderful mind, too.” 

“On the other hand, she is very shal- 
low, but you probably haven’t found 
that out yet. I should think her more 
one whom girls would like. I am very 
fond of her. Of course you wont be so 
silly as to think I’m being jealous—or 
will you?” 

“‘Of course not.” 

“That’s sensible, for, Con dear, you 
don’t know how perfectly happy I am 
these days. I have everything one’s 
heart could want. I never knew what 
life was. And Max—oh Con, he is the 
most wonderful man!” Whereupon she 
asked archly: “Do you love Marne: as. 2 
much as you did me?” 

What a childlike remark! What an ~ 
opening it gave him to crush her! For 
a minute he was going to. But he 
checked himself. The childishness of it 
was too sacred a thing. It had been this 
ingenuousness he once had worshiped. » 
It would be sacrilege to wound it. It” 
might murder it. And it was too wonder- 
ful a thing, that ingenuousness, no mat- 
ter whether she were his or some one’s — 
else, for him to stab it and put it to an ~ 
end. So he was about. to equivocate 
with: 

“That is—” . 

‘“‘Now be careful. Tell the truth!” — 
she warned. a 





Her face was dead serious, her eyes 
solemn and large. Had he known it, 
“that same solemn, dead serious little 
-facé had watched his studio from the 
hotel window long hours into the night. 
__ “No, I never loved anyone as I 
loved you.” 

- And for some reason she begari to 

‘ery. She was very happy—very, very 


py. 

That night the song-writer and Little- 
_What’s-Her-Name returned to their 
- Blue Window. Max, the purse-free man 
~ about town, received back his car and 
“what other things were his—with 
courteous thanks. The efforts of the 

ond Separate the two comrades had 
in vain. 

As Sammy put it: 

“Tt means a lot for a girl never to 
- leave you, and then again it means a 
lot for her to pick you out to come back 
to.’ 

This would be a fit place to end 
_ things, but the real story of Little- 
~ What’s-Her-Name does not end here. 


No one, of course, ever once supposes 
the camaraderie with her young song- 
dreamer, Converse, lasted forever. As 
a matter of fact, she had various others 
after him, and even, so it is said, one 


‘or two of the old Messrs. So-&-So. 


But she insisted to the very last that 
of them all Converse was the one. Some- 
how. she always saw him standing at 
the Blue Window. 

But one night in a far quarter of the 
United States a hotel burned. It is one 
of the sacred remembrances of the 
tragedy that a young girl got out of the 
last elevator on the top floor to give up 
her place to a woman with a child. 

She said with a tired little laugh: 

“Here, have my place. I wont be 
missed by anybody. It doesn’t matter 
about me,” 

They found her in the ruins, the head 
of a little doll in either hand. She was 
buried as she lived: 

Little-W hat’s-Her-Name. 

Poor, useless, brave little thing! It 

wasn’t so very hard to love her. 
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A PAIR ON DALY 


PIERRE ROCHE and another Chicagoan banished to Broadway by force of 
circumstance, met and exchanged notes on their journey hitherward last month. 
_ “Just missed the bad weather,” quoth the first Chicagoan with a self-congratu- 


latory smirk. ; 


“You were lucky,” growled Roche. ‘‘I came on with Arnold Daly. He kept his 

on all the way from Chicago to New York, and an intoxicated person from 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, in the berth above me kept awake all night so that he would 
be. able to follow Daly into the washroom in the morning and see if he took his 


gloves off to wash his hands.” 




















The 
Girl VWWho 
ls Tempted 


BY 
HELEN 
WARE 


Editor's Note: Helen Ware, 
besides being an apt student and 
exponent of histrionic art, knows 
human nature. Especially does 
she understand girls—their hard- 
ships and temptations. Read what 
she has to say about the girls who 
are tempted. 


. ¢ || AM almost afraid to 
| write on this subject 
because I know that 
I entertain such radically differ- 
ent ideas from most people. You 
see while I believe there’s a 
reason for girls going wrong, I 
think there is just one reason — 
i. e., it’s what they want to do. 

I may be wrong, but observa- 
tion and some research make 
me think that I am not. Excep- 
tions to every rule? Well, yes. I 
will make an exception of the 
mentally deficient—they’re not 
responsible, of course. Other- 
wise— 

One hears and reads weird and 
awful stories of the hardships 
that confront the working girls. 
I admit that life for them is not 
one long, sweet dream. In many, 
many cases, it’s just the other 
thing, of course. Long hours, 
small pay, little or no recreation. 
But I don’t believe that any of 
these things could make a girl 
immoral—if she didn’t just 
naturally tend that way. Each 
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JUST ONE REASON WHY GIRLS GO WRONG: BECAUSE 
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THEY WANT TO” 

















and all, however, could 
serve as excuses, if she 
decided to take the 
short cut to the flesh 
pots. I hear hooting 
feminine voices: 

“Oh, she’s an actress 
making all kinds of 
money! No wonder she 
can talk! Just let her 
try to get along on seven 
dollars a week—pay 
room, board, laundry 
and car-fare and see 
where she would get off! 
It’s so easy when you 
don’t have to!” 

Let me tell you, it can 
be done. I know it can 
because I’ve done it. 
Seven a week. Didn’t 
live at home. Had to eat 
and sleep and be clean. 
It wasn’t exactly a joy- 
ful experi- 
ence, of 
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*“*t KNOW A GIRL CAN GET ALONG ON oa 


>) SEVEN DOLLARS A WEEK, BECAUSE I ow ae 


HAVE DONE IT” 
course, but it was decidedly invigorating. 

You see, I was determined to go on the stage 
and was possessed of a family equally deter- 
~~ » mined that I should not. I had a good home 
an ‘ and everything within reason that a girl 
® could want. All my people asked in return 
was that I should be content, stay at home, 
and do as other girls likewise situated. 

But I simply could not be contented. I 
wanted to go on the stage. Always had 
wanted to, and the older I grew the bigger 
the want. grew. Finally, after asking the 
™ assembled family for the last time for con- 

meee: § Sent and some assistance, and having re- 

ses Cie ceived a final refusal, I packed up my 

ane . duds, took what money I had and de- 
ei parted for New York. 

And then my troubles began! Ail 
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alone in a strange city without a job and 
about enough money to keep me com- 
fortable for two and three-quarter days. 
Whew! However, it didn’t feaze me. I 
was at last on the way to the land of my 
heart’s desire and it would not be my 
fault if I didn’t land there somehow, 
sometime. 

I went to the cheapest possible re- 
spectable boarding house I could find 
and took the cheapest hall bedroom 
there was to let. Then after sticking a 
few little belongings around in a vague 
attempt to make things a bit homelike, 
I bathed, dressed in clean clothes and 
went out looking for work. 

Such an experience! It seemed that 
nobody on earth wanted me. My money 
dwindled and dwindled until I was 
afraid to count it any more. Still I went 
the rounds of the managers on a dogged 
jog trot. And, just when it looked as if 
the end had come, I landed a job as a 
super. Seven dollars a week! 

There wasn’t a happier person in 
New York than I was the night of the 
day I landed the job. Of course, I knew 
that seven dollars wasn’t going to en- 
able me to afford steam heat and wear 
violets. But. it was going to keep me 
until I showed folks I was worth more. 
See? And it did. Not for some time, 
though—time enough to enable me to 
understand just how tough it is to have 
to get along on that much. 

There may be short and honest cuts to 
success, but I don’t know about them. I 
know I never got anything in my life I 
didn’t go after hard! As I grew better 
acquainted I found there were loads of 
girls no better situated than I who were 
not willing to bother making the rounds 
day after day. They would sit in their 
rooms manicuring their nails and steam- 
ing their faces, waiting to be sent for. 
Nobodies, you understand, with nothing 
to balance the fact but their conceit. 
They had made the rounds once or 
twice or thfee times, maybe, and some- 
body had taken down their names and 
said vaguely that if “anything turned 
up” they would be sent for. And so 
they stayed at home in their little hall 

rooms, waiting Micawber-like. 
' There was one awfully pretty, attrac- 
tive little thing I used to talk to. One 
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‘day-she came into my room and said: 

“Any good news to-day?” 

“Nope,” I said. ‘‘Nary a thing.” 

“Why do you want to wear yourself 
out, traipsing the rounds every day this 
way?” she asked. “You know, don’t 
you, that they’ll get so they hate to see 
you coming and then you'll never get 
anything.” 

“My dear,” I said, “they wouldn’t 
know I was alive if I didn’t ‘traipse 
around’ and remind ’em. There are hun- 
dreds of girls more prepossessing than 
myself going into those offices every 
day. And you never know when you’re 
going to get your chance. If you’re not 
there to take it, there are others who 
are. That’s why I ‘traipse.’ ” 

That’s why I’ve got ahead. 

Of course, I can see how, in some walk 
of life where there is not much chance of 
advancement, a girl might get blue and 
discouraged. Still, after all, there is al- 
ways a chance for the one who knows 
her business and keeps her eyes. open. 
The head saleswomen and buyers in the 
stores, you will find, have most of them 
worked their way up from the bottom. 
Their chance was the chance of every 
girl who worked with them; they simply 
saw it and took it. There was the differ- 
ence. 

A girl said to me one day not long 
ago when we were discussing the ques- 
tion: 

“Look here! Take a case like this: 
Suppose a girl has a sickly mother or 
father or brother or sister or somebody 
to support. Has to, mind you, and only 
gets seven or eight dollars a week. Sup- 
pose she knows that that person, who- 
ever it is, needs luxuries that she cannot 
afford. Doesn’t merely want ’em, you 
understand: needs ’em. And she sees a 
chance to get them. Don’t you think 
that would be reason enough for her to 
go wrong? Wouldn’t it really be an act of 
self-sacrifice and martyrdom on_ her 
part?” 

“T can’t see it that way,” I told her. 
“Tf you were the sickly, dependent one, 
don’t you reckon you’d about as soon 
die as feed off somebody’s shame? And 
even if you didn’t know it for a fact, 
wouldn’t you be miserable and sus- 
picious and uncomfortable as you saw 






































“THERE IS 
ALWAYS A 
CHANCE FOR 
THE GIRL WHO 
KNOWS HER 
BUSINESS AND KEEPS 
HER EYES OPEN” ee — - 
the luxuries coming in, apparently Ni titel they eg fi Bs 
never could have been bought on seven per? There are ae 
all sorts of ways to look at the question, of course, but I 
figure that necessity never drives a girl off the right track 
unless she’s just a little curious to see what’s grow- 
ing at the side of the road and pulls pretty hard on 
the reins.” \ 
Take the character I have been playing in “The 
Escape.’’ Many people ask me if I don’t love to depict 
such a “‘strong character.”” Well, do you know, I 
don’t think she’s a strong-character. I admit she is 
away ahead of most of the so-called ‘‘kept’”’ women 
I have seen or heard of. She is inherently noble. 
She has been tragically unhappy at home. But she’s 
too much of a philosopher—too keen—not to 
have seen that the step she took was sure 
to spell unhappiness and self-degradation. 
She did see it, but she was tired of the cab- 
bagy riots at home and wanted a change. She wasn’t 
really driven. Nothing, I think, can really drive a girl. 
Once a girl has taken the step, it takes a fairly strong 
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character to keep above water. Here was 
where May won out. She proved to be 
a good swimmer. And she had a rather 
unusual rescuer at hand. Few girls are so 
lucky after they’ve once chosen the 
easiest way. 

Another thing: It isn’t always the 
poorest girls who go wrong. Far from it. 
High-salaried women oftentimes make 
so much money, are able to keep them- 
selves so attractively dressed and to 
make themselves so agreeable to men, 
that leaving the straight and narrow is 


not nearly so difficult as if they were not 
SO prepossessing. 
Solution? Why, I think the only pos- 


“sible solution lies in the home. ‘‘ Train 


up a child in the way he should go—”’ 
you know. And I don’t think women 
should bother their heads about the vote 
until they’ve solved the home and serv- 
ant questions. Solve those two and 
there wont be so many girls going 
wrong, because there wont be so many 
wanting to go wrong. 

Rabid? Maybe. But I think I’m right! 








are getting 


were ‘‘all time.” 


truest; 


cheer them, 








TEN A DAY 


(Vaudeville performers in some moving picture houses do ten turns daily) 


Say, it surely gets me grinning when I hear you fellows chinning 
Of the “‘two and often three times”? you must play. 

Why, you’re gentlemen of leisure in a constant round of pleasure, 
When compared to people doing ten a day. 


And you think you're fairly sweating when the worst that you 


Ts an extra few rehearsals — minus pay. 
What I’m trying hard to prove is that’s a picnic to the movies 
And the everlasting grind of ten a day. 


Why, you big time folks and small time, just suppose your turns 


Just suppose you’d scarcely chance to “hit the hay,” 
But for seven days in seven from eleven to eleven, 
You were plugging at that endless ten a day. 


Youw’re the big guns plutocratic who uphold the art dramatic; 
We’re the commonest of histrionic.clay, 
But — the heart whose blood is bluest doesn’t always beat the 


It’s the humble folk who watch our ten a day. 


For we play to youth and maiden and to toilers over-laden 
(All the lowly ones whose lives are pretty gray), 
And if somehow we get near them and we touch them and we 


Well — it aint so rotten playing ten a day! 





























Editor’s 
Note: One 
of the few real sensa- 
tions of the 1912-13 theatrical season has been 
Stanley Houghton’s amazing sex-problem 
drama— Hindle Wakes.” In the opinion of 
many competent critics, the mainspring of 
this sensation was not to be found in the play it- 
self but in the remarkable work of the players who 
presented it. Percy Hammond, of the Chicago 
Tribune, a@ man with many seasons of 
professional play-going behind him, 
stated without qualification that Mr. 
Lomas’ performance of Nathaniel 
Jeffcote was the best acting he had ever 
seen; and there have been many en- 
thusiastic endorsements of Mr. Ham- 
mond’s dictum. Yet while much has been 
printed concerning this play of ‘‘ Hindle 
Wakes” (wherein a Lancashire mill- 
girl who has been seduced by her employ- 
er’s son refuses the reparation of marriage 
with the query: “‘“You say he’s behaved 
like a blackguard to me: will it make an 
honest woman of me to marry me to a 
blackguard?’’), little or nothing has 
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An 
English 
Actor Who 


Impressed 
America 


By 
MAE TINEE 


HERBERT LOMAS 
AS HE REALLY IS 
AND, 


AS HE LOOKS 
CLOSE UP WHEN 
MADE UP AS 
Nathaniel Jeffcote 
IN ‘‘ HINDLE 
WAKES” 


































appeared about the actors whose extraordinarily clever playing gave 
impressive conviction to this unusual play. So the following interview 
with Herbert Lomas, whose performance of the old Lancashire 
mill-owner struck the dominant note of the drama, will be 
found of keen and exceptional interest. 


Mr. Herbert Lomas’ dressing room was 
— opened by a tall, lank, slightly stoop- 
shouldered young man with a letter in his hand, from 
which he looked up reluctantly. The manager in- 
troduced me and explained 
my mission. Mr. Lomas 
scowled a little. : 

“Yes, but— 
but, my dear 
sir—!’’ he pro- 
tested. “But 
are you sure 
it would be 
proper? I 
cannot 
make up 4% 
with & 
my coat 


on and 4 


¢ 


if | N answer to the manager’s knock, the door of 
























IT IS BY HIS EXPRESSION OF FACE 
AND FIGURE IN THE ROLE OF Jeff- 
cote, THE FATHER, THAT MR. LOMAS 
HAS MADE HIMSELF FELT AS AN 
ACTOR 


my collar also, you know. Quite so. It would be an im- 
possibility. And I do not like to appear in my shirt-sleeves 
before ladies—”’ 

“It is perfectly all right for you to do so in this case,” we both 
assured the perturbed tall gentleman—upon which he opened 
the door wider, handed me to a chair and nodded a curt fare- 
well to the man who had brought a woman back thus to invade 
his privacy. Also he folded up his letter, sighing a little, I” 
thought. I protested. 

“Don’t mind me a bit! Please!”’ I begged. “‘If you do I shall be 
quite miserable. I have plenty of time.”’ Mr. Lomas smiled, and 
turned to his dressing table. 

“Happen,” he said, “‘I have not. No, I must begin to make 
ready for the performance. I apologize for being unshaved, but I 
do not shave on matinée days for the reason that if I do, my 

face is too tender to put on my beard twice as I must do. I 

stick it on with spirit gum, you see. And it hurts. You under- 
stand? Quite so. I shall now remove my coat and collar if you will 
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kindly pardon me.’’ He took ’em off and: proceeded to the serious busi- 
ness of make-up—the prologue of which always consists in smear- 
ing orfone’s face as much cold cream as one can, rubbing it in and 
wiping it off. 

“You know,” I told him confidentially, ‘I came before 
the performance for the simple reason that I was wild to 
see you make up. They say your make-up is wonder- 
ful.” € 
“Who says?”’ Mr. Lomas demanded with a some- 4am 
what disconcerting abruptness. Without waiting 
for me to answer he went on: 

“Happen you’ve seen the play?” 

“No,” I said, “I am seeing it this after- 
noon.” 

“Then,” he said, “‘you can judge for your- 
self. You may come to the conclusion that 
‘they’ were right or that they knew nowt 
about it. Come around after the third act and 
tell me what you think.” He relapsed into | 
silence. 

“The criticisms of ‘Hindle Wakes’ have 
all been so good,” I ventured propitiatorily. 
“Especially those regarding your acting. I’ve 
been so interested in you. How did you hap- 
pen to go on the stage? Were your people 
members of the profession—or what?” 

“They were not!’’ Mr. Lomas told me, mak- 
ing faces at himself in the glass—awful looking 
faces! He drew his brows together and sagged 
his cheeks and let his mouth fall open as if he’ had 
adenoids. 

“Why do you do that?” I asked. ‘“‘Is it necessary?” 
He met my eyes in the glass and gave a little 
chuckle. 

“Happen!” he said. ‘I don’t do it for exercise.” 

I was not to be repulsed like a kiddie. “Er— 
happen why?” I insisted. 

He turned about and faced me. 

“Well now, I'll tell you,” he said pleasantly, 
with twinkling eyes. “‘That’s the secret: of the 
make-up you say ‘they’ tell you is so good. I make 
the face, and while I make it I paint it—work in 
lines, furrows—you see? Quite so.”’ He went back to 
what he was doing. 

“Tf you look like that on the stage,” I said, much 
braver since he had twinkled at me, ‘‘well, if you 
look like that—”’ 

“Happen I’m not much to look at, eh?’ he 
finished for me. “I’m not, I will admit, what you would 
call a handsome divil. But I look then very different 
from what I do now. The finished product is always 
different from what it gives promise of being in the 
throes of creation.” 

He was working in wrinkles and furrows with black, 
greasy stuff, grimacing all the time, leaning first forward 
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and then back to get the effect. As I watched him with HERBERT LOMAS 
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AS Jeffcote AND — 
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fascinated eyes, I went back to where I 
had left off: 

“Tf your people weren’t in the pro- 
fession, why, how did you make a 
start.” 

“The plain truth is I could do nothing 
else,” he told me calmly. ‘‘My father 
wanted me to be an artist. I said I 
wished to become an actor. He pooh- 
poohed the idea. But when he discovered 
I had no artistic ability—nor any other 
kind so far as he could make out, why, 
he said: 

“*Go on the stage if you must—if 
you can. If you can’t, poor lad, I doubt 
what will become of you.’ And he took 
me to London and, so far as he was able, 
helped me. He couldn’t do much, of 
course, knowing no theatrical 
people; but he could see that 
I didn’t starve while await- 
ing an engagement. Final- 
ly I got one—as a mere 
walker-on. ‘It wasn’t 
much, but it was a start. 





































Then I traveled 
through the prov- 
inces with 

‘His House 

in Order.’ 


Then 
I 


ROLAND YOUNG AS HIS SON, 
Alan, IN THE SCENE AFTER THE 
BOY RETURNS FROM AN “OVER 
SUNDAY’’ WITH A VILLAGE GIRL. 


Wakes” 
won con- 
siderable 
favor 
enough to war- 
rant its being 
taken out through the 
provinces. Cyril Maudethen ‘~ 
read it, and for a time it was 

produced at his theatre. Then 

Miss Horniman took it to 


came back. to London, where I played 
in various productions. I was with Ellen 
Terry for a long time. I have been with 
the Horniman players for four years— 
until I came over here.” 

“You like this country?” 

“Yes—I like it all right,”” Mr. Lomas 
said. ‘I would like it better if my wife 
and baby were here with me. Would 
you care to see a picture of them?” 

“T’d love to,” I told him. So he went 
to his coat and took a picture from the 
pocket. He looked at it wistfully for a 
moment before handing it to me. 

“When I left them, I thought it would 
be only for six weeks, you see,” he said. 
“Tf I’d known it was to be this long 
time I’d have stayed home or brought 
the two of them with me. Nowt’s the 
same without them.” He took the 
picture from me, looked at it again and 
put it back in his pocket. I didn’t won- 
der at his lonesomeness—if the originals 
of the picture are half as dear as they 
look, 

“Ts your wife an actress?”’ I wanted to 
know. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘she’s not. She’s just a 
girl that’s always lived in Burnley, 
Manchester, where I was brought up.” 

He put on his gray wig then, and as 
he worked at the blending process which 
was to conceal the line where wig began 
and forehead ended, he told me some- 
thing more about “‘ Hindle Wakes.” 
It was first played before the 
London Theatre Society— 
or is it called the Stage 
Society? At any rate, 
it is that body re- 
sponsible for the 
trying out of 
new plays. 
At its try- 
o:- &- 6, 
‘*Hindle 
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Manchester, where it could have run indefinitely 
had she wished it to do so. She desired, however, to 
keep it for répertoire and so preserve it in com- 
parative freshness, and its production was dis- 
continued by the Horniman players. Mr. Lomas 
is the only member of the original .cast in the 
company now playing it. 

“You know conditions in the part of 
England where the plot of the play is 
laid,” I said. ‘“‘Tell me, are the 
people as they are pictured? In the 
play, I mean.” 

Mr. Lomas became emphat- 
ic. 

“They are,” he said. 
“Quite so. So far as I 
can tell, the acting is not 
overdrawn. The language 
I know to be right, for 
you see we’re all from that 
country. We speak it well 
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ALICE CHAPIN AS Mrs. Jeffcote AND 
‘‘SURELY HE DID'NT GET IT FROM 














because it is our own. I will admit that there may 
not be many girls like Fanny Hawthorne. I will also 
say that even Fanny might have looked at matters 
a little differently—ater.”’ 

He put on his gray, scraggly beard, scowling. 

“Tt doesn’t hurt when it goes on, but when it comes 
off it does,’”’ he said. ‘‘Pulls..I despise it. I always 
dread it. But—one must take the bitter with the 
sweet. There. How do you like me?” 

“You are a cross, stubborn old man,” I told him 
as if I were telling his fortune, ‘‘and you’ve a per- 
fectly awful bark. But your bite doesn’t amount to 

anything at all: really, you love to do things for 
people. And your make-up 7s a wonder!” 

It was. You would never have recognized Herbert 
Lomas, blond, clean-shaven, twenty-six, in the whisk- 

ered, bushy-browed, grim old man who stood before 

me, peering down. 
“I’m going now,” I said, rising, “going out in 
front to have the time of my life, watching you.” 
““Happen!”’ said Mr. Lomas drily, shaking hands. 
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My Opinion of 
WOMEN 


By 


DORIS 
LYTTON 


Editor's Note: Here is a straight-from-the-shoulder opinion of women by a 


woman—Doris Lytton, the Englishwoman who plays the leading feminine role in 


“The 


Blindness of Virtue,” that remarkable play by Cosmo Hamilton. 


{yy7| HAT I- know about women I 
W | I know from observation, not 
from association. I’ve alw ays 
been afraid to associate with ’em. Why? 
Heavens, I don’t know! Just object to 
the sex, ‘generally. Being of the sex, I 
have a right to. 

I don’t believe a woman ever gets the 
right, sane idea .about things. She 
progresses just so far on any given tack 
and then—off she goes on a tangent. 
She can be logical no longer. As regards 
friendship, for instance: 

One woman conceives a violent ad- 
miration for another woman and the 
liking is returned. The two become in- 
separable. They are firmly convinced 
that never since the world began was 
there such a friendship. Never were two 
women so congenial. They read the 
same books and see the same plays and 
hold long, gabby séances over things. 
They shop together and lunch together 
and have their children play together— 
if they have children. It’s terribly old 
style to have children, you know. They 
cultivate each other’s husbands. Pure 
friendship, you understand. 

One night Mrs. A.’s husband remarks: 

“Why don’t you have the B’s come 





over to-night for a game of cards. Your 
friend Mrs. B. seems a nice little woman. 
Bright and out of the ordinary.” 

Mrs. A.’s face, which had lighted up 
at the beginning of her spouse’s re- 
marks, takes on a watchful, wise expres- 
sion. 

““Why yes, dear, that would be nice,” 
she says. ‘‘I’m so glad you like the B.’s. 
In just what way do you consider Mrs. 
B. out of the ordinary?” 

To which the innocent lamb, her hus- 
band replies vaguely but warmly that 
he doesn’t exactly know, but she cer- 
tainly is bright and knows how to dress 
and talk and make herself agreeable, 
and wasn’t that a nice dinner they had 
at her house the ather evening and, by 
George, it takes a woman who knows 
how to carry off anything as well as she 
did that after-theatre supper, etc. Sev- 
eral other little things like this. In other 
words, he thinks Mrs. B. is an excep- 
tionally nice woman. 

Mrs. A. yawns suddenly. She believes 
she’s too tired to play cards. 

Next day there begins the elimina- 
tion of Mrs. B. This is not a thing to be 
accomplished all at once. Not at all. It 
must be done by degrees. It goes by 
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they’re on the look-out for some 
one else to make a fuss over 
them. They’ve simply got to 
have a fuss made. I feel sorry for 
a man who’s married to any one 
‘of us. Honestly I'do. He’s got 
such an everlasting job of fussing 
on his hands. It’s: 

“Do you love me? Do you? 
As much as ever? Much as when 
you first met me? Isn’t there any 
other woman in the world you 
could ever love better than me? 
Honest? Tell me you love me. 
Do you? Do you? Doyou- 
doyoudoyoudoyoudoyou—”’ 
and soon until in despera- 
tion the poor man either 
dies or gets a divorce or, 

worst of all, stops all his 















































““WE PLAY CRAZY GAMES 
TO GET US WARMED UP 
AFTER WE COME OUT OF 
THE WATER,’’ SAYS MISS 
LYTTON, DESCRIBING HER 
VACATION IN BRITTANY. 
THESE AND THE OTHER 
BATHING PICTURES SHOW 
MISS LYTTON AND HER WOMEN 
COMPANIONS IN THE SORT OF 
COSTUMES WORN BY MANY ENG- 
LISH WOMEN FOR BATHING. 








degrees until Mrs. B. ‘‘catches on” and 
then it ends with a bump. After that, 
Mrs. A. and Mrs. B. affect different 
spheres. They don’t exactly tell their 
little girls not to play together, but they 
wonder sweetly why they don’t play 
with nice little children. Shortly the A. 
and B. younger generations are sticking 
out their tongues at each other with 
impunity. 

That’s just an illustration—and a 
weak one. But it does show up a wom- 
an’s idea of friendship. Just so long as 
her friend remains just her friend, why 
it’s all right. But as soon as any male 
connected in any way with her shows 
the slightest degree of interest—it’s all 
wrong. Why it should be that way, 
goodness knows. I don’t. But I do know 
I’d trust any woman just so far as I 
could see all her features and no farther. 

When it comes to love, women are 
funny, too. They don’t take a single 
solitary thing for granted. Their backs 
are arched for rubbing all the time. 
They love the hand that’s rubbing,— 
while it’s rubbing,—but when it~ stops, 
their interest in the rubber stops, and 
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“T DON’T BELIEVE A WOMAN EVER GETS THE 
RIGHT, SANE IDEA ABOUT THINGS” 
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subscriptions  t@’- the current 
magazines, locks up his books, 
puts away his chessmen, tells. his 
friends he can’t ever come out 
any more, and devotes each pre- 
cious mament while home to gaz- 
ing fondly into wifie’s eyes and 
saying: 

“Torse I does. Oo bet. Umhm! 
You are the only woman in the 
world—” and things like that. 

And then, ten chances to one, 
the pampered woman gets tired 
of him and throws him over for 
some brute who doesn’t know 

‘she’s alive—or makes her 
think he doesn’t, which is 
the same thing. 

Women are chameleons, 
Always taking on color 
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A SCENE IN BRITTANY 

WHERE MISS LYTTON 

SPENDS ALL HER VA- 

CATIONS, DISCARDING 

CONVENTIONS WITH 

HER CORSETS AND EN- 
JOYING HERSELF “LIKE 
A KID.” 


from the thing that 
is closest to them. And 


SHE IS A. applying every single thing to 
oe themselves. I never did know 
IVER 


a woman to read a book in 
which she was deeply inter- 
ested without absorbing into herself 
some of the teachings of that book and 
voicing the author’s thoughts as her own 
sentiments. 

For instance, she reads a book about 
a woman who has grown fat and un- 
pleasant to look at for want of exercise, 
bathing, etc. Immediately Lady Reader 
takes alarm. She buys heavy walking 
boots and a walking hat and walks until 
she’s worn out. Where she has taken one 
bath a day she takes three. She fusses 
about with her perfectly good com- 
plexion until she’s worried it to the 
breaking out point and does other ab- 
solutely crazy and inexplicable things, 
considering that the woman in the book 
was fat and lazy, while she is thin and 
troubled with too much energy. 

This book finished, she gets another 
in which, it happens, the woman is a 
languorous, lazy siren, with long eyes 
and a penchant for caramels. It speaks 
of “her languid grace” and “slow, 
sinuous movements.” Quick and 








*]’VE ALWAYS BEEN AFRAID TO HAVE FRIEND- 


SHIPS WITH WOMEN”’ 
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g| Didn’t want to. Just a plain, ord- 

















“on-H! THE WATER’S 
COLD”’ 


complete, then bee 
comes the change 
in Lady Reader. 

She fishes around 
in all sorts of places 
until she finds some- 
thing slimpsy in which to 
lounge about. She sachets 
it heavily. She slides ‘“‘sinuously”’ into 
it, musses her hair down over her fore- 
head and makes black lines to the cor- 
ners of her eyes to lengthen them. Then 
she reaches out a “languid” hand for 
the caramel box, and, presto, there she 
is, the lady of the book. 

Her husband comes in and says, most 
likely: 

“For Mike’s sake, what’s the matter 
with you? Are you sick? Why haven’t 
you combed your hair, and did you know 
your face is dirty? Up by the eyes. 
There isn’t a bit of air in this room and 
you shouldn’t eat so much candy. What 
is the matter with you? You look like 
fury!” 

Then she thinks she is misunderstood 
—and why are women made to suffer 
so! 

I knew a little woman one time —ob- 
served her, rather—who was possessed 
of a perfectly good, all around sort of 
husband, who adored her. She went to 
problem plays and things and he didn’t 
—too busy; besides, not interested. She 
read all the novels on sex and eugenics 
and things of the kind, and he didn’t. 








inary man, you see, who loved 
his wife and trusted her and felt 
that he’d solved the big problem 
of his life by marrying her and 
keeping her his for always. 

Now problem plays and books 
on eugenics are all right in their 
place. But a steady diet of them 
is extremely bad for one’s mental 
digestion. It became so for this 
little woman. She grew nervous 
and upset. Fell to wondering how 
she had ever happened.to marry 
her husband, who couldn’t and 
wouldn’t understand her. 

Went to lectures where 











SHE LOVES TO WANDER BARE- 
LEGGED THROUGH THE FIELDS 
OF BRITTANY 
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‘“‘WHEN IT COMES TO LOVE, WOMEN DON’T TAKE A 
SINGLE, SOLITARY THING FOR GRANTED.” 











women who had never been mar- 
ried told women who had just 
what to do. Came home from one 
of these lectures, approached her 
husband, who sat calmly reading 
his paper, and announced: 

“Ed, I must speak to you.” 
’ “Ves, my darling,” said Ed 
pleasantly, putting down his hor- 
rid paper. ‘‘ What isit?”’ To which 
his wife replied: 
’ “There is no use of our going 
on in this manner any longer, 
éating out our souls. We are 
not suited to each other. We 
never have been. By living 
together we are stultifying 
ourselves and each other. 


We must separate!” i ———— MISS LYTTON IN BATH- 
; ING AND IN HER SWIM- 




















Which was the first in- = SE sinc CostuuR 








kling Ed had had 

that there was an#: 

eating or stultifying 

process whatsoever 

going on. He thought 

she was crazy. I don’t blame 

him. He insisted that the doctor be 
summoned. She flew into hysterics. 
Suddenly over his merely masculine 
brain a bright light dawned. He under- 
stood! She was only itching for excite- 
ment. She should have it. Sticking out 
his chest, he started to leave the 
room. She didn’t want him to leave it. 

“Where are you going?” she wailed. 

“Away,” he said, still on the move.” 

“‘Wherel’”? she demanded. He con- 
tinued to go. At the door he turned. 

“T am going to pack my clothes. 
There is no sense in going on this way 
any longer. My address will be The Goth- 
am. Any arrangements you may 
choose to make will be satisfactory to 
me. I shall, of course, continue to pro- 
vide you with mere money. Good-night 
and good-by!”’ 

With a yelp she was at him. She bur- 
rowed into his shirt front. She strangled 
him with kisses. She begged for pardon. 
She fell at his feet. In the end she per- 
suaded him to stay and try it again! 

And they lived happy ever after. Can 
you beat it? 

We're a funny lot—we women. I 
don’t care much for us! 

















“WOMEN’S BACKS ARE ARCHED FOR RUBBING, ALL THE 
TIME. THEY LOVE THE HAND THAT’S RUB- 
BING—WHILE IT’S RUBBING.” 
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The Casual Chronicles. 
of a Captious Critic 


By 


GEORGE. 


JEAN 


NATHAN 


IARLY last spring, it may be 
EF; remembered by the four or 
five persons who through some 
inscrutable accident happened to see it, 
@ piece was shown on Broadway for a 
couple of nights or so, said piece being 
called. “The. American Maid,” the 
sounds of speech in which were the labor 
of Herr Leonard Liebling and the other 
sounds the labor of Herr J. P. Sousa. 
Although, to be sure, it is the critical 
custom always to wax saucy over the 
lyrics in all native-made musical shows 
(albeit with adipose justice), the epic 
truth is that the lyrics in this particular 
exhibition were as doltish and dolorous 
a set of rhymes as ever extruded their 
visages from.the proscenium arch. As 
a sample of the freshness, the up-to-the- 
minuteness, of ideas in these lyrics, give 
ear to the following quoted stanza: 


I’m just ashore from dear New York, 
Where at the present time the talk 

Is centered on a new idea 

That brings the ends of earth quite near. 
It seems a man from Italee 

Has found that over land or sea 

A can be sent — don’t laugh — 





message 
Upon a wireless telegraph. 


Marconi, Marconi, 5 
That’s his name. 


As a sample of the lyric finales, the 
following well-bred excerpt from the 
finale to e the first act will suffice: 


A —— Pg ‘grand of Britain’s best 
ran 
Our Annabelle soon will be made. 
The ways she'll affect of England’s elect, 


In pomp and purple all arrayed. 


The king she will meet quite en famille, 
I wish I was she and she was me, 

A crown on her head by day and in bed, 
To tell her from common bourgeoisie. 


Allow me to state, 

Before it’s too late, 

She’ll sit on a throne of plush. 

All hail to the twain, long may they reign. 
I wish them hailing and raining and slush. 
Ah, with a tiara-ra, fa, ra, fa, Ta, ra, ra, 


ray. 
A-visiting at Windsor Castle twice a day. 


Going to the tower, 
Almost every hour, 
And driving to the Abbey 
With your private cabby, 
As befits your very high degree 
Ones a scepter down chica Regent 
treet 
Into Piccadilly, 
Don’t you care how silly; 
Trotting in your suite a anc of the elite, 
And then you'll be a real grandee. 


In the entire welter, the critical 
confraternity, and the few members 
of what for want of a less elegant 
term may be called the public, agreed 
that Mr. Liebling had displayed only — 
one instance of half-way valid rhyming 
skill and originality—this in a song 
called “Cleopatra’s a Strawberry 


Blonde,” rendered (no, not sung) in the = 


first act. What with the Cyclopean forti- 
tude and perseverance of my secret 


agents and the unsuspecting innocence __ 
of the Liebling outriders, I have been 


enabled to procure a copy of the lyric 
in point, and before informing you of 
the ghastly scandal connected there- 
with, will divulge it to you: rege se 
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The dramatist of yesterday was certainly 


yap; 

He-did not cater to the mob, he knew not 
vim or snap 

The para of Rstn-thte is not a knock, 


or yet a boost— 
Would have an awful time to-day to get 
““Macbeth”’ produced, 
Unless he a e witches six tall show 
girls dressed in green, 
A see aoe full of ginger in the cauldron 


Witn ‘up-to-date vocabulary for each 
pretty miss, 
To follow with a ey dance, the lines 
to go like 
“Thrice the prindiad cat hath mewed,- 
Thrice and one the hedge pig whined. 
Harpies cry, ‘‘ Tis time, ’tis time.” 
J. Caesar's Roman soldiers, as they jour- 
neyed to their fights, 
Would have to pose as Amazons and 
march in purple tights. 
Richard Third would 


spiel, 
i ieactens fer @ fase, bet on 


automobile. 
Oihello'd have to have a song in baritone, 
Like “The Sun — on ae or 
“My Darlin a 
While — regal Cleopatra growing 
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Might get a hand with his new song, ‘‘My 
al’s a Strawb’ry Blonde.” 
‘Call to me all my sad captains, 
Fill our bowls once more; 
Let’s mock the midnight bell.” 
tra’s a strawb’ry blonde, 
Of dat la iby’ cts tent, 
She’s a beautiful red 
On the top of her head, 
Cleopatra's a strawb’ry blonde. 


Now—the scandal! In their search for 
the lyric, my spies discovered that it was 
the work, not of Mr. Liebling, but of 
that merry and talented soul, F. P. 


Adams, chief roysterer of the New York 


Evening Mail. 

I tell this, for though it is my per- 
sonal opinion that ‘‘Cleopatra’s a 
Strawberry Blonde” must have been 
written by the good Fra Franklin dur- 
ing a severe illness five or six years ago, 
gauging things by his very witty “To- 

on Parnassus” and equally 
witty “In Other Words,” it still re- 
mains that, so long as the critical gentle- 
men admired the lyric, proper discredit 
should go where it is due. 





WILLIAM COLLIER’S 


SP NE 





During Mr. William Collier’s engage- 
ment in “Never Say Die” at the Prin- 
cess Theatre in Chicago last spring, Mr. 
Collier caused to be scattered about the 
city circulars which read as follows: 
“We have not run a year on Broadway! 
We have run one hundred and sixty- 
three performances—which, considering 
the conditions of the current season, is 
rather nifty. ‘Never Say Die’ is not the 
greatest play in the world! It is a good 

‘comedy and you will like it. I am not 
the world’s greatest actor, but my réle 
fits me, and every once in a while some 
one in the audience laughs. I think I 
may truly say that I am Forty-eighth 
Street’s favorite actor.” Although, con- 
trary to Mr. Collier’s somewhat over- 
enthusiastic appraisal, “Never Say 
Die” is not a good comedy and although 
it is by no means an absolutely assured 
fact that everyone will like it, it yet re- 
mains that Mr. Collier deserves a large 

good word for thus piquantly satirizing 
the ridiculous methods of press-agency 
* in vogue to-day. And if Mr. Collier ad- 





heres to the policy of tisineat publidity, 
he cannot fail in the long run to be re- 
turned financial victor. 

T have often in the past lashed with 
my pen at the promiscuous heralding of 
“sreatest plays in the world,” “plays 
of the century,” “biggest of American 
dramas”—and. at analogous bosh. A 
year or so ago I observed: “A ‘play of 
the century,’ as the mere foolish lay- 
man may be inclined to imagine, need 
not necessarily be a drama of some merit 
and distinctive qualities. Such, to be 
sure, might once have been the case, but 
that was in the dark days before the 
critical of William Hazlitt and 
Charles Lamb had been entrusted to the 
care of Dr. Parkhurst, Mrs. Alva Bel- 
mont, Theodore Roosevelt and Mr. Dia- 
mond Jim Brady, and m our own ignor- 
ant yesterday before the place of Max 
Beerbohm and James Huneker had 
been taken over by Ashcan Henry and 
Lithograph Bill. 

“Tn that rayless era, a play of the cen- 


tury was permitted to come along only 
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once in every one hundred years. But 
now all this is changed. We are making 
up for lost time. Billboards, newspaper 
advertisements and press bulletins in- 
form us of a fresh‘ play of the century’ 
every thirty days. If, perchance, one of 
these ‘plays of the century’ lasts only 
a few weeks, then another ‘play of the 
century’ is rushed in to fill the stage 
that its failure has left vacant. It all had 
become a task relatively as simple of 
repeated and continued execution as the 
eating of salted almonds, the getting of 
sideshow notoriety by Mary Garden or 
the selling of superbly academic and 
correlatively stupid articles on ‘dra- 
matic technique’ to the magazine edi- 


Of course, all this is merely reflective 
of the exquisite incompetence and 
frustrating altiloquence of much of 
modern-moment press-agency. To indi- 
cate the weird literary caliber of some of 
this press-agency, I have selected out of 
the various public prints of the last sea- 
son the three following choice soupcons, 
which I quote word for word: 


SOUPCON I 


Mr, Alan Davis, a protégé of Mr. John 
Cort, under whose management ‘The 
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Iron Door” will be made, is a graduate of 
the University of Harvard. The Universi 

of Harvard seems to be in the lead wi 

the most number of graduates who have 
on receiving their alma mater turned to 
playwrights. -The author studied all his 
raaterial at first hand and has woven a 
theme into a highly realistic and intensely 
background, a thrilling life story of soul 
struggle, hatred, love, revenge and ambi- 

ion. 

































SOUPCON II 
* * * In “The Governor’s Lady,” 
one has the sensation of seeing the inmost 
workings, not only physical (!) but mental, 
of the persons who pass through this play 
of life. 
SOUPCON III 


“The oo mn Guone a the 
springtime of love and tears an e per- 
fume of thrills and heart-strings in it ap- 
proaches the pages of Shakespeare. 


Before passing on to my next foot- 
note, I desire to record that among the 
plays advertised during the last two sea- 
sons as being “‘the play of the century” 
and “the biggest drama of our time” 
were “Bought and Paid For” and 
“Fine Feathers!” One may not unduly 
censure a certain ribald jocoseness 
at this juncture— may one, my dear 
children? 
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I have taken occasion to remark at 
various times on the dunceish attitude of 
what we call “dramatic criticism” 

ee toward the question of dramatic con- 

“ struction so far as it relates to the 

“exits” of characters in the drama. 

As is well and melancholically known, 
Ree, it is demanded by many of our critics 
eS , that each and every “exit” of a char- 
tL acter in a play must be accomplished by 

the dramatist with deft planting,” 

Me elaborate cunning and thorough, tested- 
eS - by-acid reason. 
This is on the same principle, of 
course, as I have pointed out, that in 
real life no one ever leaves a room save 
according .to a strict technique. 

This species of ancient babblement 
usually brings to my mind an adventure 
enjoyed by Robert H. Davis — who, in- 
cidentally, wrote an impressive one-act 





















play some ten years ago, of the general 
intrinsic tone of ‘‘Any Night,” and was 
assured at that time by every astute 
New York manager to whom he showed 
it that “the American public would 
never under any circumstances ever 
accept such a story in the theatre.” 

It was during the rehearsal period of 
Mr. Davis’ play, “The Family.” The 
first act was being prepared. George 
Marion was directing. At one point in 
the act, John Westley, in the character 
of the worthless son, was supposed to 
yawn, stand up and amble from the 
room without saying a word. Thus 
had Mr. Davis directed in the manu- 
script. : 

When this moment came and Mr, 
Westley, obeying the author’s direc- 
tions, yawned, got up from his chairand 
left the room, Mr. Marion jumped to, 
















his feet in the auditorium of the the- 
atre and yelled: 

“Hey, there! That'll never do! You 
can’t leave the room that way! You’ve 
got to say something!” 

Mr. Davis argued with the stage di- 

rector that it would be foolish to make 
the character say anything; that the 
“exit” as it stood was perfectly natural. 
Nevertheless Mr. Marion insisted that 
the character be given a line—“he’d 
say something in real life,’”’ was his argu- 
ment; and Mr: Davis reluctantly stuck 
in a line about going out to buy a news- 
paper. 
Some five weeks later, Mr. Davis and 
Mr. Marion were indulging in an ami- 
able fifteen minutes with Mr. Frank 
McKee in the latter’s office. Presently, 
after the business in hand had been 
disposed of, Marion got up, stretched, 
put on his hat and started to leave. He 
got to the door. 

“Hey there, you nut!” yelled Davis 
at him, “‘you come back here!’ 

Marion turned round, somewhat 
surprised. 

“What for?” he asked. 

**You make a speech before you go!” 
insisted Davis; “that’s the only way 
anybody ever leaves a room.” And, Bob 
Davis being a strong man, Marion was 
compelled to think up an exit speech 
before he was allowed to proceed on his 
way. 

This same Bob Davis, Cobb-booster, 
inventor - of - new - and - august - swear - 
words, server-of-dinners-extraordinary, 
etc., etc., once wrote a highly amusing 
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vaudeville sketch for Eugene O’Rourke, 
called “‘I Used To Be a Plumber.”’ On 
the opening metropolitan night, Davis 
went to the theatre to watch the prosce- 
nium birth of his brain-child. 

In the sketch, a fierce snowstorm was 
supposed to be raging out-of-doors. 
Imagine the consternation of Robert 
H., therefore, when O’Rourke entered 
covered with “snow” while the other 
two actors appeared on the scene with- 
out so much as a single flake between 
them visible on their overcoats. 

In anguish, Mr. Davis dashed down 
the side aisle, back of the boxes and 
onto the stage. Breathlessly he awaited 
O’Rourke’s appearance in the wings, 
occupying himself the meanwhile with 
thinking up fresh and exquisite bou- 
quets of profanity. 

O’Rourke came. Davis descended 
upon him verbally. Bang, bang, bang, 
and what the’ll did O’Rourke mean by 
using all the “snow” and not leaving 
any for the other actors? Bang, bang 
and more bang. (This is an adaptation of 
the original for the benefit of American 
audiences.) 

O’Rourke looked at the indignant 
author. “Say,” said he presently, “‘I’m 
the star of this here piece, aint I? Yes? 
Yes! Well then, do you think I’m 
enough of a doughhead to let any of 
them cheap actors who is supportin’ me 
use any of that expensive snow? Nix. 
That’s asbestos snow and it costs real 
money. The star has got some rights, 
aint he?” 

Bob Davis agreed that he had. 
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In view of the numerous letters that 
have made their way to the public 
prints of recent months on the benevo- 
lent contention: “The best proof that 
dramatic criticism is valueless is to be 
found in the way the critics contradict 
each other in their reviews of a play,” I 
deem it high time that the general public 
be given the opportunity to read a 
superbly biting appraisal of a sister 
branch of criticism as it is practised in 


> New York. 


_, About three years ago, Mr. Frank 


Crowninshield wrote a brief showing up 
the amazing contradictions registered 
by the musical or opera critics in the 
metropolis. This brief was published 
at the time, but it is doubtful if more 
than one person out of every thousand 
interested in the theatre has ever seen 
it. For this reason and for the further 
reason that it operates so incisively in 
the matter of the present widespread 
arguments (on the part of the blessed 
ignorami) over the value of dramatic 
criticism, I make bold to reprint it in 
















































part, with due acknowledgments to its 
tliscoverer, Mr. Arthur Bartlett Maurice: 


The importance of Richard Strauss’ 
“Salome” can hardly be erated, and 
we were rejoiced to note t. the New 
York papers gave it ample, if bewildered, 
attention. To prove that musical criticism 
in the metropolis is, alas! still in a forma- 
tive, or embryonic, state, we need only 
point out that the critics could not agree 
upon a single vital point of the perform- 


ance, 

Of the morality of the piece, for instance, 
the Herald said: ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. James B. 
Eustis were the guests of Mr. Otto Kahn,” 
while the Globe, on the other hand, \de- 
clared that ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Otto Kahn 
were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. James 
B. Eustis.” From this it is easy to see that 
Strauss’ opera did not receive anything 
like expert attention. 

The Journal, as if to atone for the blun- 
ders of both, said that ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Otto H. Kahn entertained Mrs. James 
B. Eustis.” This only makes confusion 
worse confounded. Where was Mr. James 
B. Eustis? 

The vocal and histrionic ability of Miss 
Garden only received the following meager 
appreciation from the Times: ‘‘ Mrs. Ogden 

ills was in a collar of diamonds and 
pearls.” The Journal challenged our in- 
credulity by declaring, fearlessly, that 
“Mrs. Ogden Mills’ diamond collar was 
studded with emeralds.” 
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. Oh! Critics! Hang your heads; abase — 
yourselves! That the orchestration was 
not up to the level of a first-class cistern 
is shown by the really intuitive re- 
mark of the Herald to the effect that ‘‘ Mrs. 
William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., was the guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. James A. Burden.” This 
is good criticism: helpful, sane and in- 
iring, but the Times spoilt it all by de: 
ring, unequivocally, that “‘Mrs. Wil- 
liam K. Vanderbilt, Jr , was the guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Goelet.”” Now heré is 
what the French call an impasse. It is 
clearly not enough that we should be told, 
by inference, that Mrs. William K. Van- 
derbilt, Jr., did not pay for her box—we 
must know who did! Was it Mrs. Goelet or 
Mrs. Burden? 

We have reserved the crowning absurdity 
of the critics for the last. Here the question 
at issue is the lyrical quality of Wilde’s 
semi-religious, semi-barbaric prose-poem. 
The Times went so far as to say, apropos 
of this, that ‘‘Mrs. Clarence Mackay’s 

ests were Mr. Norman Hapgood, Mr. 

illiam Sheehan and Colonel Sonne B. 
Harvey,” while the Herald was inclined to 
favor a more literal interpretation of the 
poem and said, very wisely: ‘With Mrs. 
Clarence Mackay were Mr. Paul Morton, 
Mr. Rawlins Cottenet and Mr. Ricardo 
Martin.” 

In the language of Augustus Thomas, 


“Many a true word is spoken in 
jest.” 
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Young Mr. Gilbert Miller, son of the 
House of Henry, is ambitious to become 
a producer of plays on his own account. 
Several years ago, he chanced to get 
hold of a manuscript by Tom Barry, a 
vaudeville song-and-dance man, that 
registered an undeniable impression 
uponhim, Paradoxically enough, while 
the work of a vaudeville soul, the play— 
it was called ““The Upstart ’’—still re- 
vealed distinction, a firm and conse- 
quent thematic idea, writing grace and 
not a little whimsical viewpoint, albeit 
of the imitative Shavian school. 

Miller cast around for some opulent 
party to provide the funds wherewith to 
stage the piece, and finally gained an ear 
that seemed to contain possibilities. He 
realized, however, that the “literary” 
tone of the play would not make much 
of an impression on the gentleman’s 
pocketbook and consequently sought to 
affect, the latter with such features in the 


play as would appeal most strongly and 
Homerically to it. 

““What’s the play about?” asked the 
man with the money. Miller, of course, 
knew that to narrate exactly the mode, 
manner and content of the play would 
be to lose a “backer” on the spot. Mil- 
ler smiled, therefore, in an enigmatic 
way. 

“T wont give you the whole story of 
it,” he replied presently, ‘‘but I’ll give 
you an idea of the thing as a whole in a 
single sure-fire line. You can tell from: 
that if it appeals to you.” 

“Well, go on, what’s the line?”’ came 
the rejoinder. 

Replied Miller: ‘‘There’s a Mick 
chauffeur in the piece and, at one point 
in the play, he says: ‘ Who the hell would 
want to live in New Jersey?’ ” 

The opulent gentleman jumped to his 
feet. ‘Not another word,” he exclaimed. 
“That’s enough for me! I’ll back the 


























































or a line almost precisely like it—was in 
the manuscript; but the play itself, a 
very Shawish exhibit, was no more like 
a pay that might be imagined or 
judged from such a quoted line than 
“Cesar and Cleopatra”’ is a play that 
_ might be imagined from its final curtain 
line, “Hail, Cesar!’’ 
From this brief introduction, it will be 
observed that young Mr. Miller has the 
'fudimenis of the producing business 
pretty well in hand. It may be remem- 
bered here, incidentally, that Charles 
Dillingham’s definition of a good theat- 
tical manager is one who puts on good 
plays and pays his bills, while on the con- 
trary, a successful theatrical manager, 
as he defines him, is one who is always 
lucky enough to get hold of a rich 
backer. 


Seriously, however, this same young 
Mr. Miller seems to me to be one of the 
teally promising theatrical producers of 
day after to-morrow. He has taste; he 
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has received the benefits of a Conti- 
nental education; and he combines with 
an inborn sense of the theatre a portion 
of artistic and literary discernment that 
has come from acquaintanceship with a 
somewhat wider area of dramatic litera- 
ture than the usual Broadway literary 
territory bounded on the north shelf 
by Variety, on the south shelf by The 
Dramatic News and on the east and west 
shelves by such fiction Pumpernickel as 
“To M. L. G.” 

On the other hand, young Mr. Miller 
selected “Blackbirds” for production, 
regards Miss Laura Hope Crews as 
a wonderful actress, and every once in a 
while observes the possibilities for re- 
markable dramas in the best selling 
novels. However, if young Mr. Miller 
will refuse to listen to and follow the 
advice of older men—save possibly that 
of his father, who, despite “‘The Rain- 
bow,” is one of the few authentic intel- 
ligences in the native theatre—he will 
be a theatrical figure worth watching. 





a Fe es : 


THE ETERNAL FEMININE 


DAINTY little Billie Burke is a great believer in logic. 

“The logic of a woman is.so often absurdly false,” she remarked the other 
day. “I was making a week-end visit to_an old school friend of mine not long ago, 
~ and to show an example of what I mean I will tell of her logic. : 

“We were sitting on the veranda one morning doing some embroidery. A coat 
of her husband’s was across a chair near her. 

“The husband appeared and took up the coat; as he was about to leave, the 


wife said: 


“*T should speak to that tailor, if I were you, Wally; it’s a shame, the careless 
way he puts the buttons on your coats. This makes the sixth time I’ve sewed this 


one on for you.’” 
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The Man Who 


Didnt Matter 


By 


IDA M. 
EVANS © 





AMES MARTIN first met 
Mr. and Mrs. Rodney Court- 
win in the dining-room of the 

City Hotel, Newburg, Iowa. The “East 

Lynne” posters that rainbowed the way 

from the squat, red-painted depot to the 

three-story buff-brick hotel blazoned 
them in big letters as Reginald de 

Lancy and Adelaide Sinclaire. 

Martin had not noticed the posters. 
He was a middle-aged, serious-visaged 
traveling man, slightly bald, very gray, 
and he was not interested in matters or 
people theatric. But he recognized the 
calling of these two as soon as the lank, 
dreary-eyed waitress led him to the 
table. It was late for dinner in New- 
burg; almost one o’clock. The table -re- 
served for the commercial men was 





. filled. The large oblong sacred to the- 


atrical troupes could not accommodate 
the entire Crescent Stock. So Martin, 
as the excess from one, and the Court- 
wins, as the overflow from the other, 
met at the small extra table next that 
quitclaimed by the regular boarders. 

One casual glance told Martin that 
the fellow was young, with a too-black- 
and-white checked suit, a too-green 
scarf, and too-long brown hair; that the 
girl wore too many matrix turquoise 
and sapphire rings, bracelets, pins and 
La Vallieres; that the Dutch collar of her 
cream silk blouse could have climbed an 
inch higher on her pretty white shoul- 
ders and not been prudish; and that her 
hair resembled nothing so much as a sofa 
cushion turned inside out—supposing 
that the sofa cushion had been stuffed 
with red-gold floss, 
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And rouged! Martin pressed his lips 
together in disapproval, unfolded his 
napkin, and nodded for the lank tan- 
haired waitress to impart the bill of 
fare. No anticipation of a gustatory 
revel lighted his sedate, middle-aged 
blue eye. Twenty years of lugging sample 
trunks through southern Iowa had made 
Martin sadly familiar with the tidings 
of waitresses. But one cannot buck the 
white-goods-and-linen trade’ without 
tri-daily nutriment, so he absently wiped 
the finger marks from his plate, and 
listened dutifully— 

“Ro’s’pork—rib-en’s-of-beef —chick- 
un-giblutz—ve-e-e-lstew—” 

Unappetitefully, Martin was mur- 
muring, “‘ Veal stew—” 

A much-turquoised hand waved wild- 
ly from the other side of the table. A 
fluty young voice stayed him. Mrs, 
Courtwin leaned forward. 

“Asa friend,” —impressively, “I warn 
you to pass up the stew. The calf from 
which they hewed that veal was a 
great-grandmother: long before any 
butcher made her acquaintance, Wasn’t 
she, Rod?” 

“Tt sure was,” cheerfully supported 
Rod. “Ora great-grandfather. I hardly 
think,’’—gallantly, “that any female cow 
could be so obstreperous.” 

Startled, James Martin “passed up” 
the veal, and took rib ends of beef. The ~ 
lank waitress ambled haughtily away, 
muttering, with a wrathful backward —~ 
glance, that folks that didn’t like the 
manyou at the City Hotel didn’t have 
to stay. No one wuz sittin’ on their coat- 
tails holdin’ ’em. And anyway the City 
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Hotel wusn’t crazy about cheap the- 
atrical troupes that stole the towels, 
and the soap, and sometimes the blan- 

kets, and went busted half the time, 
and had to beg their fare back to 
Chicago; and wuz hardly ever respect- 
able anyhow. 

“She’s undoubtedly jealous,’”’ young 

Mr. Courtwin gravely told his wife. 
i She’s mad—because you got me before 
she had a chance. To-night she’ll shake 
a dark green vial over your coffee.” 
¢ “Jealous!” The scorn in the fluty 
voice was withering. ‘Why, she would- 
n’t have you as a gift. No one would; 
but me. And I couldn’t get anyone 
else.”’” Her eyes, which were big and 
violet, laughed across the table at 
Martin. 
+ “G’wan!” gaily sneered her husband. 
\You turned down eight for me! And 
you were so worried for fear I wouldn’t 
ask you— But of course when I saw how 
you felt, I hadn’t the heart to dash 
your hopes!” 
: Over a centerpiece composed of a 
vinegar-streaked cruet, a forlorn cats- 
up bottle and two finger-smudged 
salt and pepper shakers, Mr. Court- 
wwin’s grin invited Mr. Martin to share 
the obvious joke. 

That was the beginning of a friend- 
ship unusual to Martin, who was almost 
provincial in his reserve. His life centered 
in his wife and four children in Chicago, 
but his devotion was wunemotional. 
Character is not a matter of habitat or 
occupation. The easy-going life of the 
road had not been able to warp Martin’s 
disposition. His outreachings toward 
intimacy were slow, cautious, and in- 

_ cluded only some brother salesmen, two 
or three hotel-keepers whose tempera- 
ments harmonized with his own, and a 
few old, well-known customers. 

He frequently met theatrical troupes 
in the hotels; and he frequently read 
scrambled eggs on the bill of fare. To 
his conservative taste, the two occupied 
the same category. He never ordered 
the one, and he never noticed the other. 
The interest which he now vouchsafed 
the two flashily dressed young people 
who boldly tried to crack the ice of his 
reserve was a blend of distaste, dis- 
pleasure, and mild curiosity. 
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Some of the displeasure vanished as 
he saw how very young and good-na- ° 
tured they were, and that there was noth- 
ing personal in their effusive friendliness. 
They simply bubbled over with gaiety. 
Martin happened to be the nearest 
person, so he got the momentary benefit. 
After his eyes threw off the dazzlement 
of the glaring scarf and black-and-white 
suit, he discovered that the boy had a 
thin, well-featured face, with a clever 
chin and excellent forehead. 

And he shrewdly surmised that if the 
red-gold floss were brushed smooth, 
braided and tied with a blue ribbon, the 
girl wouldn’t look more than seventeen. 
Even the thick red paint could not hide 
the young, fine texture of her skin; while 
the violet eyes, imbedded in purple and 
black crayoned shadows, were as youth- 
ful and frank as the sedater blue ones of 
Martin’s own high-school daughter. 

They had been married just seven 
weeks. So Courtwin told Martin while 
that unresponsive gentleman pains-tak- 
ingly disposed of the watery mashed 
potatoes that accompanied the rib ends. 

“Seven weeks this afternoon,” echoed 
Mrs. Courtwin. The note of gladness in 
her fluty voice was like velvet. She 
turned her head sidewiSe, and looked at 
her husband with such frankly adoring 
eyes that Martin, unused to emotional 
nakedness, was ashamed for her—even 
embarrassed. 

Severely he put his entire attention on 
a boiled sweet potato. 

‘And we knew each other just two 
days,’ she added in a further burst of 
uninvited confidence. 

A fork loaded with sweet potato fell 
from Martin’s fingers. “What!” he 
exclaimed, From the opposite table, 
several brother drummers looked around 
curiously at his loud ejaculation of 
disgust. 

Young Mr. Courtwin appeared slight- 
ly embarrassed, either by the precip- 
itation of his romance, or by his wife’s 
unnecessary disclosure. He hastened to 
explain carefully that in those two days 
they had become better acquainted than 
most people would in two years. And 
he looked at Mrs. Courtwin with ex- 
uberantly admiring gaze. 

“The troupe was playing in Daven- 
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port—” she told Martin in giggling 


reminiscence. 
p “And I was there selling pickles,” 
Courtwin broke in. “Trying to sell 

pickles,” he amended with a chuckle. 
i had sampled fifty-seven ways of 

getting pickled—and soured! Say, I 
felt like a dill! I was looking for a keg of 
brine’ that I could crawl into and seal 
it up, when two fellows steered me down 
to the show one night—”’ 

“And he saw me,” said Mrs. Court- 
win with a self-appreciation so matter- 
of-fact and unaffected that it took the 
edge off any accusation of conceit that 
a captious listener might formulate. 

“And it happened at the luckiest 
time,” she continued gaily. “Old Mer- 
wick hada —he’sthe manager,” — 
parenthetically. ‘‘See him over at the 
other table?—Tall man with pouched- 
out chest and red rep tie?-—And Wallet 
wouldn’t stand him any longer, ‘so he 
quit. Wallet couldn’t act worth a cent,” 
—with contempt, “‘so it was small loss.” 

“Neither can I,’ sighed Courtwin. 
“But I couldn’t sell pickles either. I 
figured it was as easy getting fired from 
one job as the other. Adelaide recom- 
mended me—as a professional she used 
to know.” 

“T told Merwick I’d quit that very 
minute if he didn’t take Rod on,” 
giggled Adelaide. “And Merwick knew 


that he’d be in a hole if I did. No hurry-- 


- telegram would get him anybody 

half as good as me. In re old Chicago, 
you know, a road engagement is not 
considered a paradise jaunt. Besides, 
every actress worth her salt—and 
some’’—another giggle—‘‘that aren’t— 
is signed up for the winter at this time 
of year. So Merkins said, ‘Oh, the 
devil! I suppose Ill have to take 
him.’”’ 

“And now I’m an actor,”’—compla- 
cently. “Say, girlie,’—with a tender 
smile at the lank waitress who was 
ambling past, “what’s this blackberry 
pie made out of—maraschinoed carpet 
tacks, or candied coal dust?” 

The waitress muttered, “Fresh!” 

“Don’t pay any attention to him,” 
advised Mrs. Courtwin. “‘His mother 
spoiled him, and he thinks he’s cute. 
Wait till I’ve trained him a year. He’ll 
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be so squashed he’ll eat out ofa boot- 
black’s hand.” 

The dreary-eyed waitress could not 
help it; the reluctant glimmering of a 
smile lightened her facial gloom.. James 
Martin chuckled drily. He was essaying 
the same variety of pie. 

That thawed him completely. My 
were not his kind, of course—if the girl 
were his daughter, he’d have spanked 
her and ordered soapsuds applied to 
the rouge. As for Courtwin, he was a 
rattle-brained scamp who ought to be 
locked up. Penniless!—And 





marrying 
that pretty youngster! She let out that 


she hadn’t a relative on earth, 

But there was an effervescence to 
their good-nature that derided dis- 
approval. Life to Martin was a serious, 
dutiful affair. He could not help being 
interested in two people—fools! he 
designated them—who ignorantly re- 
garded it as a series of rose-colored 
bubbles. Irresponsible—but then their 
lack of ballast carried its own charm. 

So he smiled good-by friendlily when 
they rose to join the remainder of the 
troupe that was straggling up from the 


other table. The smile congealed as he - 


surveyed the array of itinerant Thespian 
talent. Grimly he returned thanks that 
he was not as some of his fellow beings. 
A tall, saturnine fellow—affectedly sat- 
urnine—stalked villainishly out at the 
head of the procession. Behind him a 
heavyweight walked stiffly, ponderously 
overstocked with dignity. A cabochon 
emerald, paste, flashed from the hand 
that he ostentatiously raised as he 
passed the table of regular bossa 

“Riffraff!” muttered Martin, finish- 
ing his coffee. 

A middle-aged blonde, with glassily 
pink cheeks and greedy, sensual blue 
eyes, flashed him an inviting glance as 


she went by. He scowled at her as she © 


flung an affectionate arm around Mrs, 
Courtwin’s slim waist. A tall, muscular 


woman, about thirty-seven yearsold, who : 


seemed to be wearing her little sister’s 
lavender velvet dress; a youth of 
twenty-plus whose sad, refined expres- 
sion indicated that he still italicized 
Art; another youth, about the same age, 
but a shifty-eyed, thin-lipped brat, who 


took out a gold-banded cigarette as he 3 : 
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passed, and smirked back rakishly at the 
middle-aged blonde—these completed 
the procession. 

“Aint they the trashy bunch 
though?”’ demanded Jones, who joined 
Martin a minute later at the cigar- 
stand. Jones was one of Martin’s few 
intimates. He carried hardware and 
claimed that he had slept in every hotel 
between the Missouri and the Missis- 


sippi. 
Although Martin’s thoughts had been 
running along that same line, incon- 
sistently he was irritated by Jones’ 
remark. “Oh, I don’t know,” he ob- 
jected. “‘You’ve probably paid two 
dollars in Chicago to see worse.” 

“Not in this incarnation,” Jones 
retorted, staring malevolently after the 
tall villainish chap. 

Martin had expected to get away 
that afternoon, but a busy customer 
with a blue-ribbon rating couldn’t find 
time to visit his sample room till after 
five o’clock. After that, the only train 
to take was the eleven-ten. So he found 
himself with an empty evening. As he 
hurried into the dining-room at seven 
o'clock, sight of the middle-aged blonde 
as she came out reminded him of his 
acquaintances of the dinner-hour. 

He hunted Jones, who also was waiting 
for the eleven-ten, and suggested that 
they take in “East Lynne.” 

“‘Rast Lynne!’ I’m not doing pen- 
ance!” disdained Jones. 

Martin laughed, and persuaded him. 
So they paid seventy-five cents apiece 
to see Lady Isabel make a mess of her 
young life. 

Adelaide Courtwin was leading lady, 
a pretty, self-conscious Lady Isabel. 
Twice she forgot her lines; once she 
laughed when she should have looked 
sadly passionate. The fact that her eyes 
were a lovely violet, her hair red-gold, 
and her face youthful and pretty, saved 
her. The audience, young for the most 
part, and in self-conscious pairs, gave 
her plenty of applause. 

Jones snorted disgustedly. He was 
not young and he had chronic gastritis. 
““Good Lord! I can’t stand any more,” 
—at the end of the first act. ‘‘That fat 
blonde talks like a North Clark Street 
conductor that I know. She’s got the 


same Interrupt-me-and-I’ll-punch- 


your-face style. Come on. Let’s go- 


baek to the hotel and play pitch.” 

Martin stayed. It was awful—rank. 
He couldn’t imagine worse. He’d rather 
have spent the time in a dentist’s chair. 
But Mrs. Courtwin had flashed him a 
gay, prideful smile as she left the stage, 
and Courtwin had winked from the 
wings, grinning half-shamefacedly the 
while. If he left, the youngsters’ feel- 
ings would be hurt, so he stuck it out 
while Lady Isabel ran away, repented, 
crept back in sad black garb that made 
the red-gold hair seem more sofa- 
cushiony than before, and finally died, 
her hands clasped passionately around 
the limp, fat fingers of an Archibald 
whom any tin soldier could instruct in 
a more graceful use of his limbs. 

Martin sighed relievedly when she 
died. It was hard to imagine any dis- 
criminating wife sobbing over an 
Archibald with so much abdomen and 
such thin hair. He hurried out before 
Courtwin could intercept him and de- 
mand an opinion of the performance. 

On the train, he discussed them dis- 
passionately with Jones. 

“Not a grain of sense between ’em. 
But darned nice kids when you get be- 
low the tomfoolery of dress and acting. 
And they certainly are in love.” 

Jones sneered. “‘In six weeks they’ll 
be throwing their jars of make-up in 
each other’s faces. And the harder they 
love now, the harder they’ll hate when 
he transfers his affections to another 
actorine, and she wanders off with 
another actorette.” 

“Maybe,” Martin conceded. ‘But 
I hope not. I sort of took a fancy to the 
kids.” 

And then he forgot them for four 
months, until one blustery day in late 
March when the bus deposited him and 
suit-case at the entrance steps of another 
buff-brick hotel just as the Courtwins, 
also suit-case-laden, were coming out. 
Courtwin had sobered from the too- 
black-and-white check to unobtrusive 
brown tweed; and it seemed to Martin 
that there was a less aggressive amount 
of matrix and turquoise about his 
violet-eyed wife. But before he had time 
to notice further details, they had seen 
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and recognized him, breezily, gladly. 
Martin was surprised at his own pleas- 
ure in the encounter. 

“What a shame!” caroled Mrs. 
Courtwin in the young fluty voice that 
Martin remembered perfectly. ‘‘Why 
didn’t you get here yesterday? We’ve 
tossed ‘East Lynne’ overboard—punk 
play, wasn’t it?p—And we've got a 
melodrama that is some yellerdram- 
mer, believe me! And the costumes! 
Nifty? You can take my word for thai! 
Not a company on the road has any- 
thing on the Crescent Stock Company 
when it comes to costumes. Has there, 
Rod?” 

“Sh’d say not,” declared Rod, almost 
~ pumping Martin’s hand off. “I’m not 
an actor any more. No—I didn’t fit. 
I’m manager—which is almost as bad, 
and I’m not nearly so sure of my sal- 

“If I hadn’t missed that fast train, 
I’d been here last night,’’ Martin began, 
with real regret. 

But neither Mr. nor Mrs. Courtwin 

heard him. They had transferred their 
attention. A young woman, tall and 
slim, with hair the pale yellow of wheat- 
stalks, and eyes of opalescent greenish- 
biue, stepped leisurely down the steps, 
and paused by Courtwin. She was 
dressed exquisitely, far too exquisitely 
to be traveling with a road troupe, 
Martin swiftly judged. A sealskin coat 
reached her knees, and her mauve- 
plumed hat fairly shouted expensive- 
ness. 
“Rod!” she cried reproachfully. “I’ve 
been looking everywhere for you! Come 
over to the post-office with me—I want 
to send a package by parcels post, and I 
always blunder—” 

“There is not time before the train 
goes,” cut in Mrs. Courtwin. “Better 
wait till we reach Creston. It’s only an 
hour’s run. Surely the package can stand 
that delay, Miss Carauthers.” 

Martin, listening and looking, grasped 
two facts: Courtwin appeared discon- 
certed, and the fluty note was absent 
from his wife’s voice. 

Miss Carauthers was obdurate. “‘No,” 
—pettishly. ‘It’s got to be sent from 
here. There’s another train—a local—in 
forty minutes. We can take that if we 
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miss this. Wait with us—if you're afraid 
I'll run away with your husband, 
Mrs. Courtwin.” 

“‘Oh,’’—carelessly—too carelessly— 
‘I’m not afraid. Can’t lose a bad penny, 
you know. Run along, Rod, with Miss 
Carauthers—since she wants you.” 

The intonation. she threw into the 
last three words was absolutely insolent. 
Martin would never have supposed the 
fluty young voice capable of it. The 
greenish-blue eyes narrowed resent- 
fully. Courtwin did not look directly at 
either woman, but ostentatiously waved 
his hand at some one inside the office 
of the hotel, and walked off—with Miss 
Carauthers. 

For a full minute Mrs. Courtwin 
stood looking after them, with curiously 
unsmiling eyes. Then, quite forgetting 
Martin, she crossed the pavement, and 
got into the bus that had turned around 
to go back to the depot. Martin took a 
step after her—to condole—bluster— 


- sympathize—something. But he checked 


himself. It wasn’t the sort of trouble 
that one offers condolences over. And 
likewise he checked a reckless impulse to 
follow Courtwin and jerk him down to 
the depot for that first train. 

But he could not put them out of his 
mind all that day. He had had an ex- 
cellent week; business had been ripping; 
customers had been glad to see him; the 
firm had sent him a genial letter; and he 
had discovered a stogy with a near- 
Havana flavor: a piece of good luck for 
a man who padded his expense account 
and slept at two-a-day hotels instead of 
the three-dollar hostelries, in order that 
his family might have steam heat in 
winter, and patronize lake resorts in the 
summer. So he ought to have gone to 
bed in a comfortable frame of mind. 

Instead, he sat on the edge of the bed, 
and pulled off his socks as grumpishly 
as any man in the whole united kingdom 
of dollar-rooters. Life was purgatory, 
just a caldron ‘of missed trains, upper 
berths, greenish-gray coffee, oleomarga- 
rine, lost laundry, tough beefsteak, 
peeved customers, liver trouble and 
lumpy mattresses. And Courtwin— 
Martin hoped, more viciously than he 
had ever hoped for anything in his life, 
that some night a discriminating audi- 
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ence would rise in its wrath and rotten- 
egg Courtwin—and Miss Carauthers— 
off the stage. 

“I'd like to help!” Martin spluttered 
into the cracked washbowl, as he washed 
the travel dust from his grizzled old 
face. “Always did hate women with 
whitish-yellow hair and green eyes! 
Sealskin—bah! Bet she never came by 
it honestly. The hussy!’’ 

Such was Martin’s snarled self-lul- 
laby. 

A month later he met them again as 
he stepped froma local passenger train 
to the narrow strip of platform fronting 
a desolate red shack of a depot. 

It was a miserable day, one of the 
chill gray reminders that winter flings 
back after he is supposed to be gone. 
Martin could feel the marrow in his 


‘bones cringe as he stepped from the 


warmth of the coach to the raw outside 
air. A cold mist hung low over the earth, 
ready to harden into sleet. From the 
northeast, the wind screamed down 
raucously on the shivering prairie land. 

Mrs. Courtwin was pacing along the 
narrow platform, one hand in her muff, 
the other tucked under the arm of a 
tall, good-looking man—who was not 
Courtwin. Her back was to the train 
and the collar of her pony coat was 
turned high, so that only a glint of red- 
gold floss showed, but Martin knew the 
slim, erect shoulders too well not to 
recognize them at once. 

“Why, hello,” she cried and smiled 
brightly, pulling her hand from under 
the man’s arm for Martin to shake. 
“Why don’t you ever get into a town 
before we’ve leaving?” 

Of course, it was a miserable day, but 
Martin was sure that a trifling matter 
of weather wouldn’t put that tired ex- 
pression in the girl’s eyes, and those 
indifferent lines in her face. She looked— 
not old—but as though presently she 


would be old. 
“Where’s Rod?” Martin asked cas- 
ually as he took her hand. 


She nodded carelessly back toward 
the depot, and at that moment Court- 
win came out from its shelter, accom- 
panied—as Martin had dreaded—by 
Miss Carauthers. The remainder of the 
troupe rushed after, scooting through 


the gloomy chill to the train: the fleshy 
blonde, red-nosed and very cross, the 
tall, muscular lady with her muff held 
tight against her purple face. 

“Hello, Martin,” Courtwin called 
breezily. ‘‘Good-by,”—with a laugh, 
almost in the same breath, as he helped 
Miss Carauthers up the steps of the 
rear coach. “See you again some day—”’ 

““Good-by,” called Mrs. Courtwin as 
the tall, good-looking man swung her 
into the front coach. 

A trifling incident—that they should 
get into different coaches—and none of 
Martin’s business. But it upset him for 
a week, 

After that he was always on the look- 
out for them. They worried him, 
especially the girl. If he had known 
where to send the letter, he would have 
written to her. He could not forget that 
she had let out that day at Newburg 
that she was alone in the world except 
for Courtwin. 

Then they slipped from his mind. A 
year passed, and half of another, before 
he walked into the writing room of a 
hotel in Des Moines, and saw Courtwin, 
looking as prosperous as a new silver 
dollar, and as breezily glad to greet 
Martin as ever. 

“T’m selling shoes,” he told Martin 
over a cigar. “That show business palled. 
Still, I learned how to use my tongue 
that year. When I went back to the 
sample cases, I took the gift of gab. 
Now, I’m on easy sireet. Cleaned up 
three thousand dollars in commission 
last year besides my salary,” 

“‘And how is Mrs. Courtwin?’’ Mar- 
tin asked with well-assumed careless- 
ness. His stolid, middle-aged heart 
skipped three beats while he waited for 
the answer. 

Instantly a change came over Court- 
win. Until Martin put that question, he 
had seemed older, more sensible, but 
not so very different from the good- 
natured young optimist of the past. 
Now, when the surface breeziness called 
forth by the encounter disappeared, 
Courtwin appeared mature to hardness. 
His eyes were no longer pleasant—they 
held an ugly, unreadable gleam. 

He threw away the stub, and lit 
another cigar before he spoke. And then: 






























“T don’t know,” —nonchalantly. 
“Haven’t seen her for over a year. 
How’s the white goods and linen trade?” 

“You surely know where she is!” 
Martin cried explosively. “She has no 
people—” 

“‘Haven’t the slightest idea where she 
is,’”’—coldly. “‘And,”—with a short, un- 
pleasant laugh, “I don’t care. You 
needn’t worry. She’s quite able to take 


care of herself. — You were saying that 


business in your line—” 
+ “Rotten,” snapped Martin, got up, 
and stamped away. 

An hour later he regretted his im- 
petuosity. As his temper subsided, he 
recalled that Courtwin had not present- 
ed an appearance of radiant happiness. 
If a man were as indifferent as Courtwin 
made out to be toward his wife. would 
he look so old and tired? Martin won- 
ered—wondered so concentratedly that 
he bumped into Jones in a corridor 
without recognizing him. 

“Aint needing glasses, are you?” 
Jones demanded. “Say, I met a friend 
of yours this morning. Remember that 
flip, gay young pair that you claimed 
had cornered the world’s supply of 
affection? I saw her. I judge, from her 
looks, love aint proved substantial. 
And the ramshackle rooming-house she 
came out of! I knew her by her hair—” 

“Where was it?’’ Martin asked. He 
knew every street in town. And before 
Jones was through telling, Martin had 
sprinted down the corridor to the street 
door. 

He was just in time to meet her on 
the rickety steps of a shabby old frame 
house. She was glad to meet him. At 
least, she said so, and essayed a smile. 
But Martin had an idea that she would 
have dodged him if there had been 
opportunity. The vivid hair accentuated 
the haggard whiteness of her face; and 
her clothes—Martin was not a connois- 
seur in feminine apparel, but he knew 
when seams were shiny, and when 
gloves and shoes ought to be thrown 
away. 

“I’m just temporarily out of an en- 
gagement,”’ she told him airily. “Two 
troupes went smash since September— 
guess I’m a Jonah. But I go out with 
another next week—burlesque—” 
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burlesque!” . Martin 


“Vou —in 
stormed. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Why 
not? Nothing the matter with a good 
burlesque show. Anyway, we can’t be 
on our uppers all the time. Good-by— 
see you again some time.” 

Martin caught her arm as she would 
have hurried on. ‘‘Wait. Where’s Rod?” 

She flung her chin up. ‘Don’t know,” 


—coldly. ‘““And—I don’t care.” 


Martin noted the curious similarity 


” between the ugly gleam that had shot 


into Courtwin’s eyes at mention of her, 
and the bitter look that now flashed into 
the violet eyes. 

‘Tell me about it,” he ordered gently. 

“‘There’s nothing to tell,’’—more cold- 
ly. “Except—that he got tired of me. 
And—TI got tired of him. I understand 
that he is down south. Miss Carauthers 
is touring Texas.” 

‘‘ Are you sure that he is tired of you?” 

She laughed, an unpleasant laugh. 
*Yes—I’m sure.” 

Martin abandoned the subject, and 
asked her to eat dinner with him that 
evening. He overbore her refusal. ‘‘Oh 
yes, you’ve got time, and you’re invent- 
ing that engagement. I’ll look for you 
in the parlor at six-thirty.” 

Then he sprinted back to the hotel, 
and searched for Courtwin. It was two 
hours before he found him in the pool- 
room. Courtwin bore no malice, and 
laughed away any apology. “Sure, I’ll 
let you pay for my dinner. In your 
sample room? Why this exclusiveness? 
Public dining-room suits me—” 

““Seven o’clock,”’ interrupted Martin. 
‘““Be on time, too.” 

In the next half-hour, Martin was so 
abstracted that he sold only fifty dollars 
worth to a customer who had come to 
the sample room prepared to buy a 
thousand. And the next customer he 
sent away. He was too excited to talk 
white goods and linens. At six o’clock, 
he was in the parlor, waiting. The half- 
hour went by, and no red-gold hair 
appeared. Martin was heartsick—he 
had never dreamed that she would 
disappoint him. He took his watch out, 
and laid it, face up, on his knee, while 
he objurgated the street car system of 
Des Moines. Blockade probably— 
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At seven o’clock, he called a boy and 
stationed him there, while he went to 
tell Courtwin that dinner would be de- 
layed. But Courtwin was not in sight. 

For an hour Martin danced from his 
sample room to the parlor, and back 
again. And finally he gave up hope. 
But he made up his mind that he would 
find that girl the next morning, and tell 
her what he thought of her. As for 
Courtwin—‘“T’ll never speak to him!’ 


snarled Martin. 


He went downstairs to the cigar- 
stand. To get there, he had to pass the 
wide doors of the dining-room. And 
there, at the table nearest the door, sat 
Mr. and Mrs. Courtwin, eating, laugh- 
ing, talking in a fast, ‘excited way— 

Martin marched up behind them. 
They never looked around. 

“By George!” cried Courtwin, “I 
had an engagement with an old fellow 
for dinner! I clean forgot—when I met 


you in the corridor everything else went 
completely out of my head!’’ He looked 
at his wife with exactly the same ex- 
pression that he had worn that first 
day back in Newburg. 

“Oh,” cried Mrs. Courtwin contrite- 
ly, ‘‘so had I! And I never remembered! 
Why, that was how I happened to come 
here!” 

“Who is he?” jealously demanded 
Courtwin. 

“Oh, that old man, probably you 
don’t remember him. Anyway,” —care- 
lessly, ‘‘he doesn’t matter. Rod, dear, 
I don’t think I could have stood it 
another week—” 

“T don’t see,” said Mr. Courtwin, 
curiously, ‘what made you think that 
I ever gave two thoughts to that green- 
eyed cat—” 

Martin slipped away. “No,” he 
chuckled, a bit wistfully, “I guess I 
don’t matter.” 


—| 





Little Stories 
of the New Plays 


Just what you want to know 
about the recent productions 


“HER FIRST DIVORCE” 
By C. W. Bell 


CAST 


DOP cast ba.s' bse Ss cients Harry Lilford 
Harry Wilmott......... Julian L’Estrange 
Ethel Wilmott.........Laura Hope Crews 
Delancey Rowe............ Allan Pollock 
Clara Rowe........ Ruth Holt Boucicault 
Se Sores Adora Andrews 
aes LT ae Harold Russell 
Serer ree Crosby Little 


THEL WILMOTT, admiring 
E; | and emulating her husband 
; Harry, became a lawyer-lady 


and practiced law, with the “mission” 
of uplifting, by woman’s influence, the 
practice of law at the American bar. 
One evening after her husband had 
been trying to show her the errors of 





her ways and get her to make a home for 
him instead of chasing after will o’ the 
wisps, Clara Rowe, wife of Delancey 
Rowe, a charming and utterly useless 
young man with alcoholic tendencies, 
arrived at their home and asked Wilmott 
to be her attorney in a suit for divorce 
against the errant Delancey. Wilmott, 
who was opposed on principle to 
divorce, tried to dissuade her and 
refused to take the case—whereupon 
Mrs. Rowe insisted upon Mrs. Wilmott 
taking it. Mrs. Wilmott accepted with- 
out much need of urging, infatuated 
with the idea of woman’s wrongs and 
impelled with the thought of how Mrs. 
Rowe must be suffering from the tip- 
pling Delancey’s carryings-on. 
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Wilmott forbade his wife to take the 
case, and when she proved stubborn, 
ordered her out of the house. In high 
dudgeon and tears she left for Mrs. 
Rowe’s house in that lady’s imousine. 

The following day at Mrs. Rowe’s, 
Mrs. Wilmott proved so thoroughly to 
Mrs. Rowe’s father that she was thor- 
oughly incompetent as a lawyer, that 
only a retaining fee of fifty dollars 
saved her from the tears consequent 
upon that gentleman’s rude and unlady- 
like remarks as to her legal and forensic 
abilities. After her feelings had been 
calmed thusly, however, her husband, 
coming really to persuade her to go 
home with him, when he found she 
refused to do so, persuaded Mrs. Rowe 
to call him ‘‘ Harry” in Mrs. Wilmott’s 
presence, and also invited her out for a 
long automobile ride and dinner subse- 
quently, at Tarrytown. 

When Mr. Wilmott and Mrs. Rowe 
returned from the drive, Mrs. Rowe 
was convinced that poor dear Delancey 
needed some one to give him his spirits 
of ammonia regularly, and Mrs. Wil- 
mott had been persuaded by the elo- 
quent whisper of jealousy that a hus- 
band was better than a legal career. 

Whereupon Mrs. Rowe took Delancey 
Roweinherarms, Mr. Wilmotttook Mrs. 
Wilmott in his, and where had prevailed 
discord, there was harmony. 

(Produced by Harris & Selwyn, Inc.) 


“ARE YOU A CROOK?” 


A Farce, by William J. Hurlbut and 
Frances Whitehouse 


LEADING CHARACTERS 
Mrs. Finch Elita Proctor Otis 
William Chandler Scott Cooper 
Julius. Gildersleeve Joseph Kilgour 
Amy Herrick Marguerite Clark 
Arthur Daly Forrest Winant 
Fanny Fuller Ivy Troutman 


Amy Herrick became a crook-play 
fan, and from watching the marvelous 
doings of great crooks as heroically 
portrayed upon the stage, became 
obsessed of a great desire to pull off a 
highway robbery on her own account. 

Filled with this more or less laudable 


ambition, she one evening sallied forth 
onto the highway in search of swag. 
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At a corner in Central Park she saw 
a motor-car stopped for repairs. In it 
were a lady and a gentleman—the lady 
heavily veiled. Just as she approached, 
the chauffeur, having finished the re- 
pairs, was about to leap back into his 
seat. With great presence of mind, Amy 
stepped forward, drew a jack-knife 
from her pocket, ripped a tire, and 
drawing her revolver from her other 
pocket, stood up the knight of the 
gasoline, while she reached forward and 
copped a pearl necklace from the Iady’s 
neck and put it in her pocket. 

That very next evening, it developed 
at Mrs. Finch’s bridge party that it was 
Mrs. Fanny Fuller who had been 
robbed. Inasmuch as Amy was a 
cousin and ward of Mrs. Finch’s, and 
was present at the announcement of 
Mrs. Fuller’s loss, she was perturbed; 
but relying on her training in crook 
plays, she kept her nerve. 

Presently it developed that the neck- 
lace which Amy had stolen was an 
imitation one, not the real one, and that 
Fanny had pawned her real one to raise 
money to get Gildersleeve into the 
legislature. Inasmuch as Mr. Chan- 
dler, the proprietor of the paper that was 
bucking Gildersleeve, was present at 
the party, Mrs. Fanny made a great 
outery about the loss of the necklace to 
keep Chandler from thinking of using 
the idea of a possible scandal against 
Gildersleeve. 

Finally, however, the imitation neck- 
lace was found in Amy’s white silk 
reticule; but it was discovered to be 
an imitation by Mrs. Finch, so of 
course Mrs. Fanny had to disown it. 
Then Gildersleeve confessed to her 
that he had redeemed the jewels for 
her, as the chance for discovery and a 
subsequent. scandal was too great; but 
in order to explain finding them so 
suddenly, Mrs. Fanny persuaded him to 
put them into Amy’s reticule, which 
happened to be lying empty on a table 
in the reception room, so that she could 
casually discover them in the mean- 
time, while everyone was looking. 

Here Romance entered. Young 
Arthur Daly was in love with Amy and 
had noted the discovery of the imitation 
pearls in her reticule with horror. He 
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was convinced that she was a klepto- 
maniac and needed to be saved from 
herself. He entered the reception room 
just as Gildersleeve and Mrs. Fanny 
left it, and saw the reticule lying on the 
table in the room. 

He copped the real pearls and beat it. 

Of course when Mrs. Fanny discov- 
ered that the real pearls were gone, 
there were hysterics. A detective was 
called in. Suspicion fell on Daly, and the 
detective set off for Daly’s house. 

He was unable to find anything there, 
however,—for although Daly had hid- 
den the necklace in the telephone-box, 
Amy had dropped in in disguise and 
stolen it while he was. in the next room. 

Then Gildersleeve and Mrs. Fanny 
arrived on the scene, and eventually 
the matter was straightened out: Mrs. 
Fanny got her pearl necklace back; 
everybody was happy, and Arthur Daly 

“got Amy—which was what really 
counted after all. 

No arrests were made. 

(Produced by H. H. Frazee.) 


“WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE” 


Book by Philip Bartholomae. Score 
by Silvio Hein 
LEADING CHARACTERS 
SSO ee eee Marie Flynn 
Boe Tedges .6. ois sce ore Santley 
Margaret Smith. ........ ita Stanwood 
Denny Maley.........+. Richard Taber 
eer ere May Vokes 
Ll BSS ere eee Saranoff 


Kean Hedges, the spirited young son 
of a wealthy New Yorker, indulges in a 
flirtation with a French dancer while 
on a trip to Paris; when his father hears 
about it, the young man’s allowance is 
promptly cut off, and he is left with so 
little money that it becomes necessary 
to take passage home via the steerage. 

Now it happens that in the first cabin 
on board the Kaiser is a girl of wondrous 
charm named Beth; and young Hedges, 
though he can cnly worship from afar, 
falls desperately in love with her—his 
“dream girl,” as he calls her to himself. 
After he has landed in New York, Kean 
moves heaven and earth to obtain an 
introduction to his “dream girl,” and 
he finally succeeds. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, troubles in plenty have accumu- 
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lated for both these young people. As 
a result of these complications, Hedges 
finds himself unwillingly engaged to 
some three or four ladies of varying ages 
and charms—among them Margaret 
Smith, who is herself in love with Denny 
Maley, and Matilda, an absurd cousin 
from the country. In the end, of course, 
all these tangles in heart-strings are 
straightened out, and Hedges wins both 
the paternal forgiveness and his longed- 
for “dream girl.” Among the more 
notable songs of this piece are ‘“‘Come 
Along to the Movies,” ‘‘Who’s the 
Little Girl?” “When Dreams Come 
True,” and “You, Dear You.” 
(Produced by Philip Bartholomae.) 


“WHEN CLAUDIA SMILES.” 


By Leo Ditrichstein. Music by 
William Jerome and Jean Schwartz, 


LEADING CHARACTERS 
Frederick W. Walker....... Harry Conor 
Chester N. Farnham....:Arthur Stanford 
Charles D. Farnham.Charles J. Winninger 


“* Johnny” Rogers...... Charles Wellesley 
Claudia Rogers......+0++-- Blanche Ring 
Alice Farnham.......... Gertrude Dallas 
Rate Warner. oi. 0600s e 030% Nan Campbell 
Mme. Verdier... 0o0vivses Emma Janvier 


Claudia Rogers is a robust and alert 
young chorus woman who is estranged 
from her husband and is receiving 
the attentions and gifts of two aged 
admirers. To avoid embarrassments 
when their calls happen to be simulta- 
neous, she tells each that the other is her 
father. From this situation many com- 
plications arise, and these are still fur- 
ther involved when young Mrs. Chester 
Farnham discovers that one C. D. Farn- 
ham is one of Claudia’s gallants, and 
assuming that C. D. is her husband— 
whereas in reality it is his uncle—the 
jealous young woman invades the scene. 
Eventually these troubles are smoothed 
over. Chester Farnham proves his inno- 
cence to Mrs. Chester’s satisfaction, and 
Claudia also is reconciled to her strayed 
but not stolen husband. The best-re- 
membered songs will be “It’s a Grand 
Old Life,”’ “Wagner Couldn’t Write a 
Rag-Time Song,” ‘Dear Old Pet,” and 
“The Flower Garden Ball.” 
(Produced by Frederick McKay.) 
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How to Write 





Successful Plays 


Also how to produce them. How successes 


may be written to order. 


An analysis of 


the Belasco method; an explanation which 
may enable others, at least, to avoid failures 


By GEORGE BRONSON-HOWARD 


Author of “‘ Snobs,” “ From Broadway to Paris,” etc. 





can tell a good play from a 
bad play by reading it,” said 
that experienced manager, A.M. Palmer. 
“Tf there were such a Solomon, he 
would be worth half a million dollars per 
annum to any manager in New York.” 

This remark has been quoted so many 
times that everybody seems to believe it 
is true. It is not. It is untrue, both as a 
whole and also in each separate part. I 
dare say there are a thousand Anglo- 
Saxons alone who are able to tell from 
reading that the majority of the plays 
of Shaw, Galsworthy, Strindberg, 
Hauptmann, Synge, and other masters, 
are good plays. Could any average cul- 
tured man read Galsworthy’s splendid 
drama, ‘“‘Justice,”’ or Shaw’s ‘‘ Doctor’s 
Dilemma,” or even those “one-acters” 
of Strindberg’s, “Pariah” and ‘ Debt- 
ors,” and dare assert, simply because 
none of these have had American pro- 
duction, that he did not know whether 
they were good plays or not? I resent 
even the implication that he could, as 
an insult to my own intelligence. 

But let us examine Mr. Palmer’s 
statement further: 

“‘Personally,”’ he continued, ‘I have 
refused so many money-makers and re- 
fused so many money-losers that I select 
material nowadays by guess-work.” 


T HERE does not live a man who 
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“Money - makers — money - losers:’” 
y 


what has that got to do with good plays? 
Mr. Palmer evidently meant success- 
ful plays—which is a horse of another 
color. Let us amend his statement, first. 

quoted. It now reads: ; 

“There does not live a man who can 
tell a successful play from a failure by 
reading it.” 

Now, I suppose, I shall be expected to 
admit that this is true. I shall do nothing 
of the sort. Again Mr. Palmer is mis- 
taken in both his premises and his con- 
clusions. He had seen many good plays 
fail and many bad ones succeed; yet he 
had also seen a few good ones succeed 
and many bad ones fail. These apparent. 
paradoxes so puzzled him that there- 
after, he says, he tossed a coin to deter- 
mine whether he should produce any 
play or not. The time he wasted in toss- 
ing coins he should have devoted to 
investigating the paradoxes. 

That master of paradoxes, Gilbert K. 
Chesterton, explains them as the truth 
inherent in contradictions—consequent- 
ly more difficult to find. The public 
taste is seemingly a contradiction, the 
truth of which nobody except Chester- 
ton seems to have tried to find. He ex- 
plains it, lucidly, in discussing Dickens. 
“The public,” he says, ‘‘likes a certain. 
kind of literature and likes that kind 
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even when it is bad better than another 
kind even when it is good.” In other 
words, they do not dislike George 
Meredith’s “Egoist’’ because it is a 
good psychological study but because it 
is a very poor detective story. Given 
their choice between a good detective 
story about Sherlock Holmes and a bad 
one by Fergus Hume, it is evident from 
the fortune of Doctor Doyle that they 
are more likely to choose one of his 
works than one of Mr. Hume’s. They 
like pungent adventure stories and per- 
mitted Louis Stevenson to lavish liter- 
ary skill upon his creations so long as it 
was the kind of creation they wanted; 
witness the popular success of ‘Treasure 
Island,” “Kidnapped” and ‘Doctor 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” all of a high 
literary quality. But despite these popu- 
larities Stevenson had only to turn to 
other fields and the public did not follow 
him; see the failure, financially speak- 
ing, of such books as ‘Prince Otto” or 
“Weir of Hermiston.” Kipling, when 
dealing with certain subjects, waxed 
rich. He turned to the intimate study of 
character, as in “An Habitation En- 
forced,”—one of his most living stories 
—and, as in George Ade’s fable, ‘‘the 
author of ‘When Willie Came to say 
Good-night’ was said to be losing his 
grip.”” How many of those who followed 
Allen Upward eagerly through his 
“A. V.” series, would appreciate his 
master-work ‘‘The New Word?” It is 
not a book in the reading of which an 
unthinking man can find confirmation 
of his own emotions or beliefs; conse- 
quently he will have none of it. 

To get the formula for the certain 
kind of literature that the public likes 
one has only to analyze Dickens, and, 
after carefully examining his plots, one 
will be able to formulate this first rule 
for popularity: 

Take any one of the old stories that has 
done duty for thousands of years, stories 
that have no known author but are part of 
the history of the human race, stories that 
have a primitive appeal to the poor and 
the simple, the ignorant and the ignored— 
in a word, the majority, since they bring 
fame and fortune to the humblest of posi- 
tion and intellect and by elemental means. 
Such a story is “Aladdin and the Wonder- 


ful Lamp,” which is the foundation of 
Dickens’ PLGreat Expectations;"’ or ‘‘Cin- 


derella,” oe — the original of ‘‘ David 

Copperfield;” “Babes in the Wood,” 

which is the unconscious inspiration of 

“Oliver Twist; or “Jack the Giant- 

Killer,’’ the basis of ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby;” 

and so forth and soon. 

Providing one follows this formula 
and has the ordinary craftsman’s abil- 
ity, his work will be fairly profitable 
among a lower type of intelligence—as 
McCutcheon, Oppenheim, McGrath, 
Vance, and other ordinary best-sellers 
are popular; and the stage-versions of 
their books share in this popularity so 
long as they are presented in the second- 
class houses—as I have proven in the 
past. But we are seeking a higher type of 
popularity. Let us therefore examine 
Dickens further. 

Dickens was, and is, popular in the 
hut and in the palace; his works may be 
found on the table of John Smith, the 
laborer, or of Woodrow Wilson, the 
president. Dickens succeeded in being a 
great writer, a very great writer, despite 
his popularity. We are not here con- 
cerned with his greatness, but with his 
popularity. 

We have already explained the reason 
for his popularity with the masses; why, 
then, with those who patronize the 
higher-priced seats in higher-priced 
theatres, and have money enough to 
buy books at a dollar and a half? 

Simply this: 

We can eliminate the Woodrow Wil- 
son type, the man who readily dis- 
tinguishes a good writer, and who reads 
him because his educated or instinctive 
taste will permit him to enjoy thor- 
oughly only good writers. Men who 
have these standards exist in the pro- 
portion of one to every ten thousand, 
perhaps less—which, to be generous, 
gives us ten thousand such men in the 
entire United States; so if every one of 
them bought every worthy book, that 
book would yield its author, at the best 
sort of royalty, only twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars. No: this class is important 
in setting the seal of literary approval 
on a book; but it does not count nu- 
merically in considering popularities. 

It is another class entirely with which 
we have to deal: the zmitation Woodrow 
Wilson class—the man who likes to 
imagine he could carry on an intelligent 
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conversation with Woodrow Wilson, 
when, really, he would drive Mr. Wilson 
to the consideration of violence upon his 
person. This class takes its reading and 
its theatre-going seriously. It likes to 
imagine it is not frivoling away its 
valuable time and respectable approval 
upon mere “light” literature, but is 
receiving a liberal education through its 
fiction and its drama. To get these 
people to patronize you, you must con- 
vinee them your book or your play is 
educative; even then, if you have a 
tendency to laughter or to the descrip- 
tion of “low” characters, you will be 
barely tolerated. 

This class, in reality, likes Cinderella, 
Aladdin, or Jack and the Bean-Stalk just 
as well as the lower class—class lower 
only because it has less money, the 
type of brains being precisely the same. 
But this so-called “better” class will 
not take Cinderella if they know she is 
Cinderella; you must convince them she 
is Laura Madison, say, as Booth Tark- 
ington has just done in his new novel, 
“The Flirt,’””—which is, outside a pure 
Latin style and humor of phrase, as 
arrant a stock story as Mr. McCutch- 
eon’s “Graustark.” 

This class of people heard that Dick- 
ens should be read because he was re- 
forming bad institutions, or because he 
was a great littérateur; so they read him 
and, not discovering Copperfield was a 
male Cinderella and Betsy Trotwood the 
Fairy Godmother, they preened them- 
selves considerably on being patrons of 
heavy literature. Whereas, really, the 
best of Dickens they were inclined to 
deplore as “low,” and to regret that he 
“could not draw a gentleman’’—be- 
cause they had stock opinions of gentle- 
men and did not recognize humans of 
that breed. 

No, it was not Dickens’ greatness that 
attracted the public. His melodramatic 
plots, his violent pathos, his impossible 
heroes and villains, his virtue-is-never- 
its-own-reward conclusions, made the 
lower classes disburse their pennies. All 
that attracted them, plus a vague under- 
standing that he had high literary 
powers and an ability to educate, at- 
tracted more prosperous folk. His 
greatness had very little to do with the 
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case, except when he created one of those 
happy combinations of character that 
appealed to the primitive in all of us. 

Obviously, then, the recipe for high 
popularity is as follows: 


(1) A sentimental plot that has been prov- 
en ‘sure-fire’ through numberless 
generations—Combined with: 

(2) A reputation for high literary approval 
or homeopathic educative ability. 


But the very just objection is: how 
gain this reputation? All ordinary crafts- 
men cannot be Dickenses—no, nor even 
Tarkingtons, for Tarkington has a hu- 
man treatment of character and a stylis- 
tic ability that have, justly, won him 
praise from the syndics. No, ordinary 
craftsmen cannot be Dickenses or even 
Tarkingtons: that must be admitted. 
But it is not necessary to win this repu- 
tation through literary ability. It may 
be won by very ordinary writers like 
Hall Caine, Robert W. Chambers, Marie 
Corelli, or Mrs. Humphry Ward, by 
means of a careful selection of subjects, 
discussions of which the world considers 
important. “‘The Eternal City,” ‘The 
Common Law,” ‘‘The Master Chris- 
tian,” or “Robert Elsmere” are not one. 
whit more valuable as literature than 
‘“‘Graustark,”’ “The Man on the Box,” 
“The Master-Mummer,” or ‘‘ The Brass 
Bowl;” but Caine, Corelli, Chambers, 
and Mrs. Ward have all selected sub- 
jects that impress the common mind, 
where McCutcheon, Oppenheim, Mc- 
Grath, and Vance merely tell an extrav- 
agant story. Hence, even the most 
voracious readers of the latter pretend 
to look lightly upon them—while dis- 
solving into tears, or going about with 
head high in air, actually ving the 
““sreat”’? Caine-Corelli-Chambers char- 
acters. 

Robert W. Chambers, after writing 
light, fanciful stories for years, dis- 
covered this secret and wrote “The 
Fighting Chance;” since then he has 
been uniformly successful. Robert Hich- 
ens had written twenty novels in the 
Yellow Book style of clever,~-caustic 
causerie before he decided to conform 
and wrote ‘The Garden of Allah”— 
simply a new version of a story as old as 
the hills, which Anatole France in his 
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youthful days used for “Thais.”’ Mr. 
Hichens adorned this time-worn and 
proven popular theme with soulful 
platitudes and gorgeous scenery—in 
which he unconsciously did, in letters, 
what David Belasco had been doing for 
a decade in the theatre. 

David Belasco! If Mr. Palmer had 
lived, he would have seen the man who 
lives and who can tell a successful play 
from a failure by reading it; and because 
other theatrical managers and play- 
wrights will not take the time and pa- 
tience to make their plays failure-proof, 
they fail where certain publishing- 
houses and novelists always succeed. A 
difference? Not a bit of it. The same 
principle has held good for Mr. Belasco 
equally with Mr. Chambers and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward; and if his rivals would 
only turn to investigate his popularity 
and profitably imitate, they would 
make so much money that they would 
be able to afford to do what Mr. Belasco 
does not—viz: risk their money on 
masterpieces like those written by Shaw 
and Galsworthy. 

For there is no excuse for losing 
money on plays written solely for profit. 
Popular plays are not difficult to con- 
struct to order if the manager knows his 
business. If they are difficult to get, how 
is it that the authors of Mr. Belasco’s 
successes have, with only two excep- 
tions, been men of ordinary ability. 
Here is the list: Franklin Fyles, Pierre 
Berton, William C. DeMille, Cecil De- 
Mille, John Luther Long, Avery Hop- 
wood, Austin Strong, Alice Bradley, 
Edward Locke. The two exceptions are 
Hermann Bahr, the Shavian German, 
and Eugene Walter, and their plays 
were no more successful than those 
others. 

“Ah, but Belasco is a wizard!” Is 
that what you are thinking? No more of 
a wizard than any other man of brains 
who is willing to work hard and who 
knows what the public wants. 


II 
It has been my fortune to collaborate, 


nightly, for the better part of a season, 
with Mr. Belasco. Night after night, 


collarless, his braces released, his hair 
disordered, he has sat across the table 
from me, and often I have waited an 
hour, ceasing my work altogether, while 
he searched for one suitable word. We 
spent three whole evenings making up 
the program of a play: more than 
twelve hours of constant discussion to 
decide what names characters should 
bear, what slight. explanations were to 
be placed opposite these names; in what 
words the program should inform its 
readers of the various changes of scene; 
and all this, mind you, after I had al- 
ready named these characters and de- 
vised these descriptions months before. 
The changes were trivial, seemingly; but 
the ensemble was now likely to awe, 
where mine would have simply in- 
formed, the stolid couples who have an 
early dinner and are in their theatre- 
seats half an hour before curtain time 
with nothing to do but read the pro- 


gram. 
Twelve hours of steady work to make 
only such alterations as my pen could 
set down in less than twelve minutes— 
in less than two, to be exact. Twelve 
hours for what could be read in twelve 
seconds. Conceive, then, the amount of 
time necessary to bring a play to that 
stage of mechanical perfection demand- 
ed by David Belasco before he will 
allow it to go into rehearsal—that is, 
endeavor to conceive it; and when you 
think you have been successful, you 
might put in a day or so wondering how 
long that play must be rehearsed before 
each inflection of every word, every 
movement of the actors, every stick of 
furniture, every article of dress, every 
“property,” every light, is considered 
by him to be so accurate that the play 
is worthy of presentation. Lights! After 
“Peter Grimm’s” successful Chicago 
run and many other lucrative per- 
formances elsewhere, David Belasco, at 
the dress-rehearsal the night before its 
New York opening, grew dissatisfied 
with a single sunbeam effect and spent 
two hours tearing his hair until the sun- 
beam was adjusted to his satisfaction. 
Yet, though this play had been al- 
ready adjudged by the Chicago critics 
as perfect in mechanical detail, and not 
a single member of its competent com- 
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pany, not a piece of scenery or furni- 
ture, nor a line of dialogue had been 
changed since leaving the Windy City, 
the dress-rehearsal began at eight P. M., 
and lasted until daybreak next morn- 
ing—at least nine hours, with the result 
that, besides that sunbeam effect, it may 
be that several other emendations were 
made. And, professional theatrical man 
though I am, I could not recognize these 
changes when I saw a public perform- 
ance—which is proof positive that no 
one in the audience was aware of them. 

An entire, and interesting, volume 
might. be written upon the Belasco 
assiduity in small matters. Let those 
who content themselves with the ex- 
planation of “‘wizard” at some momen- 
tary flash (“Better than nature” as 
George Jean Nathan says) remember 
that the purple evening light of Palm 
Beach was produced only after Louis 
Hartman and the other Belasco elec- 
tricians had.spent days of experiment- 
ing, during which they produced every 
conceivable combination of dimmed 


magentas, ambers, blues and reds; that - 


this same purple twilight, or dusk, in the 
“Red Bamboo Forest,” or “Night in 
Denver,” each was, perhaps, the result 
of a week’s work on the part of Belasco 
directing while his men sweated; that 
one piece of furniture “‘so true to the 
period” probably represented hours of 
patient waiting in an auction-room. I 
myself have sat with ‘The Governor” 
in such a place for five hours while 
auctioneers finished selling “lots” i 

which he had no interest so that he 
could pick up two hundred dollars 
worth of lamps for a play not to be 
produced for two years. He goes from 
theatre to theatre, enduring even worth- 
less performances of abject failures, 
hoping to find some actor or actress who 
will entirely satisfy him for a minor 
part in a piece he does not intend to 
produce in half a decade; and, when he 
finds such an one, he puts that one under 
contract that far ahead. For this reason, 
Lyn Harding, for whose services Belasco 
contracted two years ago, was forced to 
give up his triumphal delineation of 
Drake—he was play-going England’s 
idol at the time and the piece had a 


whole London season to run—to return _ 
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here and play a part much less to his 
taste in ‘‘ Years of Discretion,’”’ Belasco 
utterly refusing Beerbohm Tree’s offers 
of large sums for Harding’s release. 

It is useless to recapitulate further, or 
I shall fulfill the literal meaning of that 
word and actually be going into the 
chapters of the book I have said might 
be written. These quoted examples are 
not exceptions; they are his method. No 
detail is too small to turn night into 
day; no sleep, no food, is so necessary 
that Belasco will not forego it to make 
sure, for instance, that a woman’s hand- 
bag supposed -to be carried through 
Europe is sufficiently weather-beaten 
and provided with proper labels—the 
existence of which not more than half a 
dozen of his audience are aware, and 
that half-dozen probably not sitting in 
such positions as to observe them. But 
Belasco would see to this on the off- 
chance of one man a month perceiving 
an error no matter how slight. 

Let us sum up this first lesson for 
other producing managers by asserting 
that when any Belasco play is seen by 
an audience, he has made sure, at the 
expense of sleep, meals, rest, and peace 
of mind, that, even were the play con- 
demned, there was still sufficient vir- 
tuosity in the acting and the scenic 
setting to send audiences out praising 
it—so much of these two, in fact, that 
the play actually might be bad and the 
badness go unobserved; for, seeing so 
many other perfections, the average 
auditor is apt to blame not the play but 
his own lack of appreciation; and he 
praises lest blame betray ignorance. 

Belasco has insured himself against 
occasional failures of the playwright, 
thereby doubling the chances of the 
play’s success: should the playwright 
fail, few people will knowit. The flawless 
acting, scenery, and lights are ‘‘insur- 
ance” should the play, through some 
unavoidable accident, be less appealing 
than was intended—as in the case of “A 
Good Little Devil,’ which suffered be- 
cause of the plethora of children’s plays, 
previously offered. Had Mr. Belasco 
known these plays were coming, he 
would have postponed his for a year or 
so; but, alas, they were produced, one 
after another, while “A Good Little 
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Devil” was in rehearsal. In this case, 
his “insurance” saved him. Without it, 
“A Good Little Devil,” having had the 
gloss of novelty removed, would have 
been a disastrous failure. 

But you would not say a row-boat was 
built primarily for a life-preserver, al- 
though it may serve that purpose at 
times. The “insurance” qualities of Mr. 
Belasco’s accessories are secondary. 
Chiefly, the acting takes care that no 
nuance of the playwright’s meaning 
shali be lost; the scenery and lights 
create an impression upon duller play- 

that mere words could not; like 
the old-time music cues from ghostly 
violins, some invisible perfume in a 
Belasco theatre, some thrillingly natural 
moonlight, brings reminiscences of one’s 
own youthful love-affair, so that when 
one applauds the climax of a scene it is 
not applause for Claude taking Claudia 
into his arms, but for yourself embrac- 
ing the Incognita of a by-gone spring- 
time night. The average audience is 
composed of two almost equal parts: 
first, the careless—too indolent-minded 
to visualize; second, the stolid—too 
ignorant to do so. Such people feel the 
sublimest poetry only as lulling ca- 
dences, are unable or unwilling to force 
themselves to open their mental eyes 
to poetical imagery. Mr. Belasco sees 
to it, through his “business” and scen- 
ery, that these people absorb what they 
do not understand. 

But, it would seem, we are being 
headlong; we are discussing Mr. Belas- 
co’s care for making sure his chosen 
stories reach their hearers before telling 
of the stories themselves. It is now our 
duty to show wherein all the plots of the 
Belasco plays are of the Cinderella, or 
“sure-fire” variety. 


iif 


There is nothing gained by proving 
that such stories were the bases of the 
early Belasco  collaborations—‘‘The 
Wife,”’ ‘The Charity Ball,” “The Girl 
I Left Behind Me;” for these belong to 
an older school of play-writing, to the 
days when Sardou ranked high as a 
model; to-day, his melodramas, if pro- 
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duced, would be costly jests. We linger 
over “‘The Heart of Maryland” (which 
belonged to the same school) only be- 
cause in it Belasco first showed his 
famous method unadorned and un- 
disguised: it was the first play he pro- 
duced independently, and he had not 
yet perfected his art. 

About this time (1895) there was not 
an average young woman in the coun- 
try afflicted with the elocutionary 
“bee” who, asked to favor the com- 
pany, would not burst instantly into 
“Cur-few Shall Not Ring To-night.”’ It 
was regarded everywhere as masterly 
dramatic poetry. Therefore Mr. Belasco 
made a play of it, and an athletic young 
understudy swung Mrs. Leslie Carter 
into fame by the clapper of a bell, the 
clangor of which would have cost the 
hero his life. “Zaza,”’ which followed 
soon after, was founded on that popular 
legend which concerns a little child 
meeting a thief who is about to rob the 
house (or some different sort of sinner 
on an equally sinful job). The child mis- 
takes the thief—say for Santa Claus, or 
some other benevolent character, and 
he (or she) who came to rob remains to 
pray, departing miraculously and for- 
ever cleansed of sin, through this brief 
chat. Besides the fundamental attrac- 
tiveness of this universal fairy tale, 
there is a second attraction: the public 
loves to witness intimate exhibitions of 
wickedness, if they are certain reforma- 
tion or death are eventually inevitable. 
This fact has made the fortune of profit- 
coining Christians like Halil Caine and 
Guy Thorne, who love to dabble deep 
in lechery (“The Christian,” ‘The 
Eternal City,” “When It Was Dark,” 
“The Woman in the Case”), excusing 
their sensual fancies by pointing a 
seemingly terrific but actually lacka- 
daisical moral in Chapter XXXVIII 
(and last). 

The child-and-burglar legend was 
“Zaza’s’’ moral salad-dressing, the ex- 
cuse for giving the public the tabasco 
fare they love so well. Thus Mr. Belasco 
combined two ‘‘sure-fire” effects in one 
play—which justified his care in select- 
ing material by making him a rich man. 
“Du Barry ” followed because he knew— 
though he had established Mrs. Carter 
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as a portrayer of scarlet ladies and the 
public was expectantly awaiting her 
appearance in another courtesan play— 
that there had been protests against the 
immorality of ‘‘Zaza.’’? How then to give 
the public what it wanted, yet prevent 
that talk about immorality from swell- 
ing into a roar and killing the popu- 
larity of Mrs. Carter’s third play al- 
together? After much thought and study 
he discovered that, when the wise novel- 
ist or playwright wishes to shift the bur- 
den of his characters’ failings, he selects 
historical personages. “Am I to blame 
for history?” says he. He puts his ques- 
tion unfairly, and the public says ‘‘ No,” 
not being sufficiently trained in detect- 
ing sophistries to reply: ‘But who com- 
pelled you to present history?” How- 
ever, Mr. Belasco smothered any dawn- 
ing realization by what seemed a genu- 
inely sciolistic hatred for solecisms or 
anachronisms, an avalanche of his- 
torically correct incidents—furniture, 
hangings, and costumes; so the wives of 
the respectable citizenry were given the 
chance to down any qualms of con- 
science with the same old story: “It is 
really an education, you know—seeing 
such a play; and then it has so strong a 
moral.” 

So much for the usual Belasco 
blanketing of objections. The story of 
“Du Barry” itself, you will immedi- 
ately perceive,—now that I have fur- 
nished you with a skeleton key,—is a 
variation of the usual “ Bird in a Gilded 
Cage” theme, alternated with ‘‘Ca- 
mille.” Jeanette, the pretty milliner, 
loves Cossé, the poor man; but The King 
visits the millinery shop and Jeanette 
gives up love for riches, playing Cossé 
false. Having got the riches, she sees no 
reason why she shouldn’t have love, so 
she plays The King false. These two 
moods of hers accomplish two valuable 
dramatic purposes: her falsity to Cossé is 
the means of showing to audiences 
greedy for the sight of them, wealth, 
luxury, and the manners and customs of 
high-born lords and ladies, even a 
king’s; her falsity to The King gratifies 
the ‘‘I’m-as-good-as-anybody” Ameri- 
cans by showing the little milliner, after 
triumphing over great court ladies, de- 
ceiving a monarch for a commoner. 
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But punishment of some sort must 
follow this gratification of a hundred 
thousand play-goers’ dreams. On the 
same principle that the drinker believes 
none other than himself drinks in moder- 
ation, the bourgeois world and his wife 
believe that nobody but themselves can 
see plays about sinners without being 
attracted to sin—any idea that sin may 
be repulsive because it 7s sin not occur- 
ring to them. To the average bourgeois, 
apparently, sin is the natural bent of 
man, and highly attractive, for they 
seem to believe their adolescent daugh- 
ters will be unwilling to wait for the™ 
wedding-ring unless warned by the dire 
fate that befalls all women who do not. 
This problem of punishing sin is com- 
plicated by the stern necessity for a 
play to have a happy ending—if not ex- 
actly “happy,” at least one of dignified 
sentimentality. So Belasco took another 
story that had already proven its popu- 
larity: an unhappy ending that would 
be tolerated because of its pathos and 
grandeur, the ride of Sidney Carion and 
Mimi to the guillotine. This ending, 
true enough in “‘The Only Way,” be- 
came a dramatic sin in ‘‘Du Barry,” 
giving as it did to an utterly worthless 
woman the pathos designed for the 
wasted life of a noble and self-sacrificing 
hero. But Mr. Belasco knows that 
effects are in the situations themselves, 
not in their psychology; and such a situ- 
ation having been triumphant once 
would be triumphant again. He was 
correct. Everyone forgot Du Barry’s 
wickedness and wept; and when they 
weep success is sure. 


IV 


Let us pass on to “ Madame Butter- 
fly,” originally a commonplace short- 
story, which Mr. Belasco lifted to such 
apparent poetry that it attracted one of 
the foremost of contemporary com- 
posers. The author of “Butterfly,” John 
Luther Long, had never been in Japan, 
else he could not have produced this 
pretty piece of false sentiment; Butter- 
fiyis not a Japanese woman, but a senti- 
mental American matinée-girl dressed in 
Japanese clothes. Had she been a real 
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Japanese woman the main incident 
would have been impossible. But as the 
play has many Japanese phrases, clothes 
and superstitions, also much local color, 
and as the majority of people know 
nothing of the Nipponese character, 
again the visual passes for the real. 

The story of ‘Madame Butterfly” is 
obviously but a sentimental version of 
that little masterpiece by Pierre Loti, 
“Madame Chrysanthéme.” Both ‘‘ Ma- 
dame Butterfly” and ‘“‘ Madame Chry- 
santhéme” have the similar penultimate 
incident in which the temporary Euro- 
. pean husband says “‘sayonara”’ forever 
and the Japanese “wife” is prostrated 
with sorrow. But Chrysanthéme, being a 
teal Japanese, is a fatalist; and when the 
man, passing down the street, looks in 
the window expecting to see her still 
prone in her shojt, he is shocked to see 
her biting each piece of the money, his 
parting gift, to make sure each is real. 
It does not need a knowledge of Japan 
to see that this is true to type. Only 
consider the following premises of the 
story and carry them to a logical con- 
clusion: 

In so-called Christian states, a man 
who wishes to engage publicly a house- 
keeper must be content with a woman 
who keeps house. (I do not speak of per- 
sonal or sentimental arrangements, but 
mere matters of business.) Japan has, 
many consider, a more agreeable cus- 
tom. Foreigners who do not desire loneli- 
ness during their exile have only to go to 
a nakodo to be shown an assortment of 
pretty young girls, any one of whom may 
be bargained for and bought for a sum 
ranging from two hundred to three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. Paid for, sucha girl 
- becomes, automatically, by Japaneselaw, 
the wife of the purchaser; when he leaves 
her she is divorced—again automatical- 
ly. She returns to her parents and the 
white man’s money may be used as a 
dowry—without which, as in the case of 
French girls, she will find it hard to wed 
any man of her own race. Or, having be- 
come experienced in European ways and 
speaking a foreign language, she may 
fetch a higher price next time from an- 
other temporary husband—and so on 
until she “acquires merit” in the shape 
of a small fortune. The only responsi- 
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bility the law imposes upon such foreign 
husbands is the expense of bringing to 
adult age any resultant children. 

There may have been alterations in 
this custom since Japan is striving to 
pose as a “civilized”? power, but it was 
so when I lived there and when “‘ Butter- 
fly”’ was written; and it was considered 
neither unusual nor unnatural by the 
cherry-blossom people. Here then is a 
girl who allowed herself to be placed on 
the public market, to be purchased and 
bound over like a slave to the first 
stranger who happened along with the 
price. Would such a girl so suddenly de- 
velop feelings so alien to all national 
traits, when after several years there 
developed the very situation that was 
understood to be when she was bought, 
and which, in most cases, is looked 
forward to as a happy release—viz., the 
predestined departure of the foreign 
husband? It is true she might not be 
so typical of Nippon as to bite his dol- 
lars, but is it probable she would go to 
the other extreme and commit suicide? 
It is not probable: it is almost incon-. 
ceivable. Foreign residents of Japan re- 
member thousands of Chrysanthémes 
but never one Butterfly. \ 

But what Butierfly did is just what 
many English and American girls might 
do under similar circumstances. Such a 
“strong” situation is used as a climax 
by even a fairly respectable writer like 
E. Temple Thurston in what short- 
sighted critics call ‘‘a masterpiece” — 
“Sally Bishop.” It is surely what the 
sentimental matinée-girl imagines she 
would do. With such young ladies what 
story is equally popular with the re- 
pentant sinner and the dying Camille? 
None other than that of the wronged | 
girl and her child, deserted by the brutal 2B 
man she loves. But, at the heyday of Mr. { 
Belasco’s power, such a story would be 1 
laughed out of the “first-class” houses i 
by critics and first-nighters before the 
public had a chance to come. So Mr. 
Belasco transferred the story to Japan 
and got the effects without revealing the 
cause. By making the customs, scenery, 
costumes, and language Japanese, the 
playlet was accepted; for who among the 
critics knows those of Nippon so inti- 
mately as to declare the climax false? 
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Yet a little reasoning would have 
proven it so: Butterfly was neither de- 
ceived nor deserted. Her world recog- 
nized the respectability of her mar- 
riage. Her child was legitimate. She was 
provided amply with money for its up- 
bringing and her own future support. 
Under such circumstances, considering 
that Pinkerion’s allowance would have 
been a small fortune to those of her kind, 
she could have ruffled it as quite a supe- 
rior little person. Taking into account 
the Taoist fatalism and the Nipponese 
matter-of-fact viewpoint of sexual ar- 
rangements, the substitution of suicide 
for her actual conduct is obviously a 
theatrical necessity. I say mecessity, 
meaning for the great monetary success 
which it has enjoyed and is enjoying 
through an appeal to sticky sentimental- 
ism. Nor would Puccini have found it to 
contain sufficient emotion to inspire his 
temperamental Latin music had Belasco 
stuck to the more artistic version by 
Loti. So again the traditional tale 
triumphs over art and nature. 


Vv 


Passing on to “The Darling of the 
Gods,” that marvelous many-colored 
melodrama that represents Belasco at 
his best, we find another sentimental 
story as old as the eternal hills, another 
heroine who does just as the average 
matinée-girl likes to imagine she would 
do. But Yo-Sun is far more unsophisti- 
cated than any American child of ten— 
which is strange in a country where the 
relations of the sexes are subjected to no 
conspiracy of silence, as here. 

But Yo’s “innocence” is necessary 
for two reasons: first, to make the plot 
possible; second, to introduce a situa- 
tion that has never failed, although it 
has been used, conservatively speaking, 
ten thousand times. This unfailing situ- 


ation is to introduce a child of nature to . 


a worldly woman, and let the child of 
nature misunderstand the wicked one’s 
innuendoes and prattle artlessly of mat- 
ters generally reserved for smoking- 
room conversation. 

r Yo, on her first day out of the con- 
vent, meets Rosy-Sky, a resident of “the 
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little city without nights,” who tells her 
“a courtesan is one devoted to love.” 
“Oh, you must be a good, good girl to 
be dedicated to love,” responds the art- 
less Yo. And she says she will be a 
courtesan, still misunderstanding even 
when Rosy-Sky remarks that “paint is 
the badge of my calling—much paint, 
little virtue. All night we hold revelry in 
Geisha Street. I shall have twenty lovers 
present to-night.”” Whereupon Yo inno- 
cently pays to take Rosy-Sky’s place— 
Setsu, Yo’s servant, and Kaede, Yo’s 
teacher of etiquette, permitting this 
without making the slightest effort to 
make her understand the disgraceful 
nature of Rosy-Sky’s profession, al- 
though, if detected, she will be dis- 
graced before all Japan and they prob- 
ably beheaded, or imprisoned for life. 
To attempt to give any human explana- 
tion of her conduct, or theirs, is mani- 
festly impossible. Nothing can be de- 
duced from it; it can only be adduced 
that, as a Japanese noblewoman, she 
was either degenerate or insane. But 
Belasco knew what he was doing. He 
knew the situation was worth much as 
comedy; also that it was essential to 
bring hero and heroine together. To 
arrange this meeting, he did not dare 
break an actual law in the old Japanese 
code of etiquette—viz., that an unmar- 
ried girl of high degree might not con- 
verse with any man outside her family 
except after her marriage. Belasco knew 
his audiences would contain some read- 
ers of Japanese books who would be 
aware of sucha solecism as Yoand Kara, 
the hero, in permitted conversation. 
Only as a Geisha, a woman of no stand- 
ing, might she so converse. His prob- 
lem, then, was how make a noblewom- 
an a Geisha, yet adhere strictly to rea- 
soning that would appear conclusive to 
the matinée-girl? Here is the machinery 
by which this false comedic and strategic 
situation is made to seem true. 

He had Yo immured in a convent 
until the day before the play’s begin- 
ning. Now the mere mention of a con- 
vent carries to the average mind a vision 
of innocence. But Catholic convents are 
not the same as Taoist convents: the 
religion of Japanese gentlefolk is a high 
form of philosophy, their gods being 
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mere symbols, although useful for scar- 
ing lower-class people. Such religion as 
Yo would learn in a convent would ex- 
plain how contemptible were fleshly 
follies. Therefore Yo would not mis- 
understand Rosy-Sky. But she must 
misunderstand, else the matinée-girls’ 
mothers must disapprove. 

To explain the strange conduct of Yo, 
—trisking her life’s happiness to pose as 
a Geisha out of mere idle curiosity to see 
men-folk converse,—Belasco allows an 
“‘ American book”’ to fall into her hands, 
which speaks of a freedom between the 
sexes. Yo innocently describes “‘em-ber- 
aces,” ‘‘touches that go almost all over” 
and “ki-esses long and slow.” Because 
of her innocence, she can describe these 
languorously, giving the girls, and 
others of the audience, their thrill of 
naughtiness—which must have been de- 
plored instantly (though perhaps hyp- 
ocritically) if the innocence of the re- 
marks had not been established. 

Aside from the preciosity of the scenic 
effects, which were almost too artistical- 
ly beautiful to be appreciated by aver- 
age audiences, the play’s entire appeal 
lies in two things: the first, the artful 
manipulation of this znnocence to cover 
her risque speeches, and her utter aban- 
don in the hero’s presence through two 
acts. To lessen criticism for eroticism 
even further—while adding to the 
melodramatic plot-interest of the play, 
—Kara’s life is placed in such peril that 
his only safety lies in concealment with- 
in Yo’s bedchamber. Here they spend a 
number of innocently happy days, Yo 
dissuading him from attempting to re- 
join his comrades, Kara wild with love 
for her, yet not undeceiving her about 
the realities of love. But Kara is, like 
Yo, an American dressed in Japanese 
clothes, playing a Hackett or Faversham 
lover with thrilling torridity; whereas 
Japanese men are indifferent to women, 
granting them a mere modicum of their 
time and hardly rating them much 
higher than do the Chinese—no matter 
how much they may pretend, guilefully, 
to gain the good will of white men. And 
in China, a woman has no rank and no 
position until she becomes the mother of 
a male; girl babies, unless exceptionally 
well formed, being treated like super- 





fluous kittens, regular places called 
“Baby Towers” being provided for 
their speedy and painless deaths. In 
general, Orientals do not think women 
have souls, viewing their real reason for 
existence as only a convenience for per- 
petuating the race. 

But in Miss Yo’s bedchamber, love 
scenes of fiery intensity eventuate. Karais 
almost persuaded to abandon his “‘holy” 
cause for Yo’s sake. Meanwhile, those 
who loved “Zaza” and “Du Barry” 
are gratified by seeing the two lovers 
lounging about in kimonos, served by 
Yo’s servants, and living a Zaza sort of 
life—with the difference that it is ro- 
mantically innocent. There was a crusade 
against “‘immoral” plays just about 
that time; and Mr. Belasco takes no 
chances. 

So, the first part of the play’s appeal 
may be said to be a variation of a popu- 
lar story that has been popular ever 
since romanticism revolted against 
classicism: a good girl behaving in every 
way like a bad girl but doing so only be- 
cause of unsophistication, a story that is 
always “sure-fire” with the public 
whether in fiction or on the stage. A 
list of its variations would include 
many thousands of stories and plays. 

But, as I have shown, Mr. Belasco 
does not want moderate successes but 
overwhelming ones, so he combines, gen- 
erally, two ‘‘sure-fire” stories—one for 
sentiment, another that will work up 
into a stirring penultimate climax, also 
sentimental, if possible. 

The formula of the second story in 
this instance may be thus briefly de- 
scribed: 

Heroine has just refused the villain. 
The hero is heard about to enter. ‘“‘Go be- 
hind that curtain,” says Villain to Assist- 
ant-Villain. ‘‘When I raise my hand, shoot 
Hero. Now, proud beauty,’’ continues Vil- 
lain, turning to Heroine, ‘‘the Hero will 
find you in my rooms. Attempt to urge 
your innocence and I will raise my hand 
and he will fall dead at your feet.’’ Enter 
Hero: ‘‘What are you doing here, Hero- 
ine?”’ (fiercely) ‘‘She is here because she is 
mine,’’ says Villain. ‘‘Curse you, Villain, 
you shall repent them words,” cries Hero. 
“Beware,” says Villain. But Hero does not 
beware. Just as he has his knee on Vil- 
lain’s throat, Villain hisses and raises fatal 
hand; whereupon Asst. Villain raises gun. 
“‘No, no,” shrieks Heroine. ‘‘He told the 
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truth; I am his; I love him!’’ And she saves 

Hero's life by throwing herself upon Vil- 

lain’s bosom. 

Or else she remains in Villain’s room 
all night—cold and mute—that Hero 
may be released from vaults below, or 
that Villain may release her in time to 
give testimony to save the innocently- 
accused Hero’s life; or else she wins 
Hero’s freedom by telling Villain, “the 
hated Orangeman,” “twarn’t him what 
done the deed: ’twas Robert Emmett 
Sarsfield.” Now R. E. Sarsfield is the 
pathriot upon whose liberthy depends 
the freedom of old Oireland and whose 
guilt Hero has taken upon his own 
shoulders, knowing that Villain, the 
scut, only wants an excuse for enslaving 
the ould counthry forever by putting 
R. E. Sarsfield in the cooler. 

Follows the “big” situation when 
Hero discovers Heroine has sent R. E. 
Sarsfield to said cooler and enslaved 
Oireland forever. After fiery reproaches, 
he says he is done with her and slams 
the door upon her forever. She sinks 
down screaming: “Come back, Algy; I 
done it becuz I loved yer; becuz I loved 
yer, becuz I loved yer.” After the lady 
has screamed herself into a dead faint, 
this is sure of at least ten curtain calls. 
It is not the situation alone but the ob- 
vious opportunities for further emo- 
tional acting in the next act, to which 
audiences look forward eagerly. 

These are Mr. Belasco’s “big situa- 
tions” in Acts IV and V of “The Dar- 
ling of the Gods:” Kara, captured by 
Zakkuri, is about to be tortured to 
death, when Yo wins his freedom by re- 
vealing the whereabouts of his outlaw 
band—although a little elementary 
logic would have revealed that their 
capture would mean Kara’s re-capture. 
But Yo’s innocence seems to extend to 
anything that would handicap melo- 
drama. So when she has followed Kara 
to the hiding-place and Zakkuri’s mus- 
ket-men are heard (off), the “I done it, 
Algy, because I loved yer” situation 
occurs to overwhelming applause; and 
since the atmosphere and scenery are 
old Japanese, it is not recognized as an 
old friend from old Fourteenth Street. 

But Yo has really done no conscious 
wrong. Therefore, dignity of death as 
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in “Du Barry” will not do; the audience 
demands a happy ending. This neces- 
sity must have puzzled Mr. Belasco; as 
the Samurai code of honor is another 
familiar feature to readers of Japanese 
books—a woman not being of much im- 
portance in Japanese estimation, any- 
way—consider how she would be regard- 
ed after just betraying ten good-and- 
true two-sword noblemen to their 
deaths. Obviously, it was impossible for 
Kara to violate this code and forgive 
her, as do audiences, who don’t care 
two raps about minor Act V actors being 
done to death. But, although anthropol- 
ogy demanded he scorn her, the box- 
office demanded that the hero should 
not lose the sympathy of matinée-girls, 
whose one steady dramatic conviction 
is that “love conquers all.” Sooner than 
violate this basis of all successful plays, 
he had better die; so Kara fell on his 
sword and died, and Yo stabbed herself 
to death. Had the play ended there, 
despite its double “sure-fire” story and 
wonderful scenic investiture, it would 
not have been the theatrical triumph of 
New York and London. But Mr. Belasco 
took thought and finally evolved this: 


A thousand years may be a mere watch- 
tick in eternity, but it is still a thousand 
years, and suffering through that period 
should wipe out all sin even to the stern 
Samurai. This for the scholars. And, as for 
the average unrealizing audience a thou- 
sand years is only the period of time long 
enough for me to “‘strike”” my Act V set, 
put the cloud-machine to work, dim all 
my lights, and show Kara’s soul united 
happily to Yo-Sun’s soul, the happy end- 
ing will be delayed only a few moments. 


So the souls were married and lived 
happily ever thereafter; and any scholars 
of Japanese customs who came in a 
critical mood were put to confusion by 
an exploitation of mysticism. 


VI 


It was soon after ‘‘The Darling of the 
Gods” that Mr. Belasco made the dis- 
covery that, when one knew what the 
public wanted as well as he did, vast 
sums for scenic productions were wasted 
and might as well be used to purchase 
curios and antiques for his studio and 
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his home. Instead, his public should be 
impressed by something less expensive— 
the subject, for instance, which might 
be made twice or three times as im- 
pressive by selecting some theme in 
which the public would be at once in- 
tensely curious and mystified, and in the 
end grateful to the wise and kind Mr. 
Belasco for leading them into the light; 
all this in a play utilizing the usual 
traditional fairy-tale. Where he had 
once advertised widely that his plays 
were educative because of scenery, 
furniture, and trappings of undoubted 
historic value, his press-agents now ex- 
plained that Mr. Belasco was daily 
closeted with learned pundits and 
savants, so that he might be able to 
translate their dry textbook facts into 
living dramatic literature, educative 
yet entertaining. 

Undoubtedly, there is no one subject 
which at one time engrosses so ‘intensely 
‘both wise men and fools as the possible 
future of the soul after the body dies: 
the fools because they too must face the 
unknown some day, and _ terrifiedly 
clamor for assurance that matters will 
be arranged pleasantly for them; the 
wise men because it is the one subject 
that presents the most difficulty and 
therefore the most fascination. But the 
wise men, from Pythagoras to Remyde 
Gourmont, have never been able to ex- 
press themselves except through the- 
ories—which fact gives abundant op- 
portunity to other men, not so wise be- 
cause they are not so conscientious, to 
hint vaguely at certainties. Among these 
latter is Professor Hysslop; and, since he 
is the most reassuring to the ignorant, 
Mr. Belasco determined to translate his 
message to the stage and gain public 
gratitude. To make assurance doubly 
sure, he cast the most popular actor in 
America for the part of The Ghost, and 
took two time-worn stories for his plot. 

No words can express the trouble Mr. 
Belasco took to present this play in a 
scientific manner. After having had one 
of the younger playwrights work on it 
nearly two years, receiving a weekly 
salary, he finally realized that none but 
his own master-craftsman’s hand could 
give it the approval of pseudo-savants; 
so he paid the young dramatist a large 
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sum for an absolute release. The wisdom 
of his course was apparent: the pseudo- 
savants gave it their sanction, and for 
fear these men of science might turn and 
rend them, almost all of the New York 
critics hailed it as a masterpiece. 

Yet observe the primitive fairy-tales 
of which it is composed: two that might 
have been told around the kitchen fire by 
the same peasants who furnished Grimm 
with their folklore, for they are not em- 
bellished with those allegorical truths 
that make Hans Christian Andersen 
literature. 

An old man arranges a marriage be- 
tween the two young people he has 
adopted, not discovering until after 
death that Frederick is a scoundrel. 
Then it is too late to do anything mun- 
dane, and the girl is bound to Frederick 
by a sacred oath to the dead. Old Peter 
Grimm sees he must make her break that 
oath; so, when Frederick receives a letter 
from another girl whom honor should 
have compelled him to marry, Peter, as 
a ghost, influences one of the characters 
so strongly that the letter is found and 
the boy’s character revealed. That is 
“sure-fire” story number one. 

“Sure-fire’” number two concerns 
Willem, the child of Frederick by the 
woman who wrote the letter. Willem, a 
frail youngster, with clairvoyant power, 
is the only one who is aware of the 
presence of Peter in the spirit. Frederick 
being discovered false, the girl wants 
Uncle Peter to give his consent to break- 
ing her oath; so the consent is obtained 
by poetic justice through Willem, who, 
in the spiritualistic séance,—unconsci- 
ously indicting his own father,—gives 
the girl Uncle Peter’s release and also his 
directions that she marry, instead, the 
sturdy, honest lad she loves, and whom 
Peter, in the flesh, exiled. 

Here we have again the simply told 
essentials of successful melodrama; but 
so impressive were the many conversa- 
tions about psychic things, so many the 
quotations from Hysslop and that con- 
fident but mistaken young egotist, Fre- 
mont Rider (“‘Are the Dead Alive?’’), 
that, had you described it as a melo- 
drama to those simple souls confident 
their tastes had so improved that they 
were capable of enjoying what they call 
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“New Thought,” they would have 
imagined you insane. So fearful of 
Messrs. Hysslop and Rider were the 
New York critics that they failed to 
note two incidents to which Mr. Belasco 
was driven. These, in another man’s 
play, would have been pounced upon 
eagerly as excuses for damning it. 

These incidents were, of course, neces- 
sary to bring about the story, just as 
was Miss Yo’s Geisha situation. The 
note from Willem’s mother must be dis- 
covered, or there is no plot. And yet 
Mr. Belasco knew well enough that 
Frederick would have burned it. So 
Frederick does burn it; and that is 
sufficient for the audiences. But why, 
when there is a blazing fire a few feet 
away, does Frederick strike a match and, 
after touching it to the letter, carefully 
leave the half-charred fragments on the 
table? Obviously, for no human reason, 
but only that they may be found and 
give the plot a chance. 

The second incident concerns Willem, 
who is tossing with fever upstairs in his 
bedroom when the séance is suggested— 
a fever that the physician knows may be 
momentarily fatal. Yet this physician 
permits him to be brought down from 
under his blankets into a barn of a room, 
where, being without steam-heat, the 
Arctic Circle begins four feet from the 
fire. But, for the purposes of making an 
effective stage-picture, it is necessary to 
put this sick child in the Arctic Circle 
and to keep him there for fifteen minutes 
of séance. Such a physician is on a par 
with that one in Joseph Medill Patter- 
son’s “Rebellion,” who turns from the 
cradle of a dying child to discuss politi- 
cal economy—an incident that helped 
to ruin a play which held many good 
things. But Mr. Belasco knows how to 
hurry his audiences over these dangerous 
points by having more important things 
happening at the same time; and, al- 
though the child afterward dies, no 
critic makes mention of the fact that the 
séance may have killed him, although in 
another it would have killed the play. A 
thoroughly artistic treatment of “Peter 
Grimm” would have eliminated such 
incidents as these, together with most of 
the melodrama, but the public faced with 
an actual discussion of psychical things 
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would have yawned, outwardly ap- 
proved, and inwardly damned. 

In “The Case of Becky” the same 
principle was followed—a theme of the 
utmost scientific, mystical, and psychic- 
al importance was selected, and grafted 
upon fairy-tales equally primitive. Doc- 
tor Emerson’s wife is hypnotized by 
Balzamo, a charlatan, and elopes with 
him a few months before the doctor’s 
child is born. The child, Dorothy, is used 
as a subject from infancy, with the same 
consequences as those brought about 
when Dr. Jekyll loses control of his 
chemicals and becomes Mr. Hyde with- 
out warning. In the Stevenson story, to 
which Mr. Belasco’s characters refer 
continually, Jekyll shifts all his evil 
tendencies to Hyde, so that Jekyll is 
holy and Hyde is horrid. Dorothy is 
Jekyll; Becky is Hyde; the chemical is 
Balzamo’s influence. How to break this 
influence is the problem of Dr. Emerson, 
in whose sanitarium Dorothy-Becky is 
being treated. She has come there quite 
by accident and Emerson has no idea she 
is his long-lost child. But, when Balzamo 
turns up, Mr. Belasco lets the audience 
realize that the philanthropic doctor is 
about to get his reward by freeing his 
own child from Balzamo’s malevolent 
spell. There, again, is the ‘“Sure-fire,” 
Number One Story. 

Do you remember “Hansel and 
Gretel?” While the witch is making the 
oven hot enough to roast Hansel to a 
nice, crisp brown, the children push her 
into it and she is herself roasted. This 
Situation, known technically among 
writers as “The Biter Bit,” has done 
duty since the dramatic principles of the 
Greeks were crystalized by Aristotle. 
No doubt it existed in Chaldean and 
Babylonian cuneiform writing, and was 
the “big scene”’ in the play given by the 
Shem, Ham and Japheth Amateur The- 
atrical Company to amuse the Ark 
menagerie—since even the animals 
would be able to appreciate it. That is 
“Sure-Fire”” Number Two of “The Case 
of Becky.” Balzamo, the mesmer, is 
himself mesmerized by Emerson, and, in 
hypnosis, reveals Dorothy to her loving 
father—who has broken ‘‘the bad old 
witch’s spell forever.” 

There you have all the simple melo- 









dramatic stereos again; once more the 
long arm of coincidence is used instead 
of dramatic reality. But it is necessary, 
for popularity, as in “Peter Grimm,” to 
go into these African tribal incantations 
to even the balance, since the other half 
is weighed down so heavily with scien- 
tific discourse and references to learned 
authorities—the mention of whose 
names is very gratifying to that public 
that wants impressive education with 
its drama. 


VII 


Recently, Mr. Belasco has been forced 
to return to sheer old-fashioned senti- 
mentalism, since no scientific’ subject 
suitable to melodramatic treatment has 
suggested itself to him. In “The Gover- 
nor’s Lady” he replaces science with 
another one of those expensive stage- 
settings of his that cause the average 
man to gasp his admiration loudly: an 
actual presentment of a Childs’ restau- 
rant on the stage, with actual griddle- 
cakes being served, and all the many 
and various features of one of these 
all-night refuges transferred from street 
to stage—this merely as the clincher for 
the people not already sufficiently im- 
pressed, for it is not necessary to the 
play, nor even a probable place for the 
meeting of its two protagonists. But 
such people would be few, for the story 
is another absolute certainty, oft-told 
before in story and rhyme. Of the latter 
I remember one by “Petroleum V. 
Nasby” which gives the plot of ‘‘The 
Governor’s Lady” almost word for 
word. As for novels on this subject, they 
are numerous, the last one being “ John 
Rawn,”’ by Emerson Hough, and a re- 
cent one “Old Wives for New,” by 
David Graham Phillips, who handled 
the thing unsentimentally and with 
truth. As half of the wives of American 
citizens who have ‘‘got rich quick” are 
such as she of this play, too ignorant 
and stubborn to advance their educa- 
tion with their material prospects, ‘‘ The 
Governor’s Lady” was successful before 
it was produced. 

In many thousands of American 
homes at this very instant, the wife is 
objecting to the husband bringing home 
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some business friend to dinner. “We 
can’t be comfortable-like, Ed,” she says, 
looking up from her sentimental novel 
to glance down at her loose dressing- 
sacque and crookedly-hanging skirt, 
which represent “comfort” to her. 
“T’ll have to put on corsets and fix all 
up, and then I’m so afraid of making 
some break I don’t dare open my mouth. 
That was the way last time you done 
it.” —“ Did it, dear.”—“I said ‘did it,’ 
didn’t I?” (angrily)—‘‘No, you said 
‘done’ it; please be careful. Isn’t it just 
as easy to say ‘did’ for ‘done,’ ‘saw’ for 
‘seen,’ ‘sit’ for ‘set,’ and ‘those’ for 
‘them?’ I’ve told you so many times.” — 
“Oh! ashamed of me, are you? Your 
lawful wedded wife! Wasn’t ashamed 
when you was clerking in the store. 
Kinda proud to have me meet your 
friends, then. But, now, ’cause I’ve wore 
myself out toiling and moiling while 
you was enjoying yourself, now I’m old 
afore my time givin’ you the best years 
of my life, now I’m not good enough for 
you.” —“It’s not your looks; it’s your 
clothes and grammar. This man can 
give me a big order and he will if I pull 
the evening off right. But it will cost 
like the devil if I don’t ask him home to 
dinner.” —‘‘ Well, ask him. I’ll stay up- 
stairs if I’m not good enough for him. 
Not good enough! Who’s he? I’d like to 
know.” 
- And so on, the upshot being that the 
man and his business friend dine down- 
town, and afterwards, besides the large 
dinner check such occasions demand, 
theatre seats from speculators, cham- 
pagne, and a jaunt around town, later— 
all at the husband’s expense. Which 
might have been avoided by a home 
dinner away from White-light tempta- 
tions, where one thing demands another. 
Husband arrives home in the matutinal 
hours and hears matins, interspersed 
with accusations, tears, reproaches, and 
all forms of emotionalism, with the con- 
sequence that he gets no sleep and goes 
heavy-headed and dull-eyed to busi- 
ness. Is it any wonder if, after many 
repetitions of similar incidents, he seeks 
other women’s consolations, and, final- 
ly, a divorce? 

Needless to say, this aspect of the case 
is the one presented by David Graham 
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Phillips and not by Mr. Belasco in ‘The 
Governor’s Lady.” Ah, no! The above- 
described wife, smarting under what she 
calls her husband’s ill-treatment, reads 
its plot in the paper and forces husband 
to attend with her, frequently inserting 
her elbow in his ribs when her stage 
prototype is shown as a patient toiler, 
suffering, under circumstances of great 
pathos, the husband’s loss of love for 
her. He, the brute, actually demands that 
she should endeavor to dress as do other 
women of position, that she should read 
books that will enable her to converse 
intelligently with his political friends, 
that she amend her slipshod grammar 
and be worthy to share with him the 
gubernatorial chair of his state. 

As, stubbornly, she persists in doing 
none of these things, Daniel Slade seeks 
another woman who will help, not 
hinder. This, Mr. Belasco proves con- 
clusively, is all quite wrong in Slade; and 
he proves it so that women weep noisily 
and men look uncomfortable and resolve 
to make fewer unreasonable demands 
upon wives, mothers, or elder sisters; 
or, vice versa, wife and daughters re- 
solve to be more kindly to their carpet- 
slippered, shirt-sleeved “old man.” In 
a country like this, passing through the 
second stage of cheap books and cheap 
education, some of ‘The Governor’s 
Lady” incidents occur in every other 
house among the newly prosperous 
lower middle classes who are endeavor- 
ing to take a social step up and who 
patronize the theatre in large numbers 
to learn the dress and diction of the 
classes they aspire to enter. Conse- 
quently, it was a stroke of money- 
making genius to discover the one story 
that, though it has and always will 
appeal to a large class of people, is fun- 
damentally true to-day of the lives of 
more than one-half of any average audi- 
ence. 


VIII 


One cannot go on repeating again and 
again the same words, phrases, deduc- 
tions and conclusions; hence I forbear 
to analyze those more obvious plays, 
“The Girl of the Golden West,’ “‘No- 
body’s Widow” and ‘Years of Discre- 
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tion ,”’ where less pretension is made and 
more reliance placed, in the first in- 
stance, upon the gorgeous production, 
and, in the second and third, upon the 
frank appeal of a woman’s openly dis- 
played sexuality and its concomitant 
passion roused in man—and where each 
thin though craftsmantike play is saved 
from accusations of immorality by 
Lohengrin music off stage—differing 
from French plays of such texture where 
men seldom marry women who lure 
them on like demi-mondaines. Let it 
suffice that similar analyses to those in 
preceding sections might serve for all 
other successful Belasco plays save two, 
—“‘The Concert” and ‘The Easiest 
Way,’—even these, despite their liter- 
ary worth, being provided with “sure- 
fire” stories; for the sake of which Mr. 
Belasco produced them, not for their 
aforesaid worth as literature. 

It is on this point that lovers of good 
things have their quarrel with Amer- 
ica’s foremost producer. He has demon- 
strated that he knows the type of plays 
the public wants; why, then, should he 
not produce more “Easiest Ways” and 
“Concerts,” fewer “Governor’s Lady’s” 
and “‘Becky’s?” He has the secret of 
successful plays; why not communicate 
it to dramatists who have ideas worth 
expressing? If Dickens could satisfy the 
two classes that make for popularity, 
yet capture the minority who make for 
literary approval, why not, in a smaller 
way, others to-day? Dickens righted 
public wrongs, preached ethical prin- 
ciples of high moral value, created im- 
perishable characters and undying 
humoresques; yet he used plots no more 
intrinsically true than “Becky,” vio- 
lated the laws of possibilities just as in 
“Peter Grimm.” But he produced liter- 
ature; and literature is being produced 
in books to-day by following his 
formule; witness, “Between Two 
Thieves,” a novel of high value; “The 
Happy Warrior,” less worthy, still not 
unworthy—both published this year, 
each with “sure-fire” plots. As for 
plays, Bernard Shaw demonstrated the 
possibilities of melodrama treated hu- 
manly in “‘ The Devil’s Disciple,” “‘ Arms 
and the Man” and “Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion.” 















If it comes to that, no play has more 
of a “sure-fire” story than Ibsen’s 


“Pillars of Society,” which, done with- 


out Ibsen’s name, the characters 
changed to inhabitants.of Maine, U. S. 
A., would be greeted with wild applause 
by the mob. Good literary craftsmen do 
not deliberately seek unpopularity. 
Every one of them has written plays 
and books designed to catch the public 
ear. They progress, that is all. Mean- 
while, the history of good dramatic 
literature has its “I’s” dotted and its 
“T’s” crossed with ‘‘sure-fire’’ stories 
treated in a literary way, or, rather, let 
us say, in a “human” one. And that is 
‘our only quarrel with Mr. Belasco. In- 
stead of seeking dramatists to give his 
popular stories the human touch, he has 
preferred to have his lifeless stage pup- 
pets animated by good acting only. 
Instead of seeking the applause of the 
syndics that will give the “educative” 


or “literary” stamp to his wares, he has . 


preferred to manufacture that stamp 
himself with meticulous solemnity of 
subject, or supererogatory splendor of 
scene. In this way, he has not advanced 
ofie iota in his public the taste for good 
drama; if anything, he has caused it to 
retrograde; and yet, knowing what they 
_ want and competent to present it so 
well as he does, it would have been as 
easy and as cheap to give them good 
literature as not—which he has proven 
in the two cases of “The Concert” and 
“The Easiest Way.” 

Perhaps in the foregoing I have been 
able to puzzle out the paradox that Mr. 
Palmer seemed unable to understand. I 
trust my explanations have been con- 
vincing, because what I have said is 
true. The time will come when certain 
dramas of Ibsen, Brieux, Strindberg, 
and Hauptmann may be popular fare 
here; but that time is not yet. Let such 
doubtful plays be done for the minority 
in small theatres like that of Mr. Ames. 
Meanwhile, let managers advance the 
taste of the public in popular plays, con- 
cede the public the melodramatic or 
sentimental story they will pay to see, 
but make that melodrama human as in 
Shaw’s “Brassbound,” or make that 
sentimentalism whimsical, as in Barrie’s 
“Peter Pan” or “What Every Woman 


Knows.” In time, the taste of the public 
will improve until it will refuse melo- | 
drama without humanity, or senti- 
mentalism without whimsicality. And 
then, at least the theatre will not be an 
offense to the man of educated taste, a 
cheapener of public taste-instead of an 
educative force. 

But, putting this aside for those who 
see in play-production only a business, 
to them I have pointed out a valuable 
commercial principle. I have shown how 
easy it is to write arid produce plays in- 
tended to be merely successful—easy, if 
the manager is willing to produce fewer 
and give to those few the intelligence 
and care that would be necessary if he 
wished to be a successful exploiter of 
fashions and were “creating” new 
models in hats, lingerie, or skirts. 

The trouble is that the average man- 
ager, although he claims his aim is, pure- 
ly and simply, money, appears to put on 
plays with the philanthropic and benev- 
olent consolation that, if they fail, at 
least poor Jimmy Cain, the storehouse 
Croesus, will make some profit by it, and 
so will those impecunious millionaires , 
who paint scenery and make costumes. 
Or it would appear so, for instead of. dis- 
covering on what principles plays have 
made money in the past, and seeing to 
it that the play he is about to produce 
conforms to some of those principles, he 
adopts the Palmer system of coin-toss- 
ing. Iam perfectly well aware of the fact. 
that many managers have not enough 
familiarity with past performances to 
know what those success-giving prin- 
ciples are; therefore, I have written this 
article and catalogued most of them, be- 
sides giving the general formula. 

Not everyone can be a Belasco, be- 
cause few can combine his knowledge of 
plays, production, and acting. But any 
manager not possessing these can hire a 
man for each department who has such - 
special knowledge, and, combining three 
or more well-paid executives, secure an 
expert combination equal to Mr. Belas- 
co’s single judgment. And, having this, 
he will please the public just as success- 
fully and successively as Mr. Belasco; — 
or, to take a commoner case, just as 
often as any number of perenially popu- 
lar novelists do. 











Concerning Art 
And Anna Pavlowa 


By JOHN 


“er |HE awakening of 
the greatest age of 
achievement © in 
the history of the world to 
one of the oldest arts is the 
present day marvel. In 
every such awakening there 
is always visible above all 
other individuals one vivid 
personality from the vital- 
ity of whose genius such 
movements take life and ’ 
spread ffirst throughout. | 
the isolated sphefes of spe- 
cialized culture and art,and 
thence to the heart of the 
common people, whose 
love, while it is the last to | 
accept new ideas as incar- 
nated in an individual, is 
the most lasting, the-near- 
est to an immortal thing, 
there is. Such a_personal- } 
ity is Anna Pavlowa. Ne 
There is no art more im- 
possible to describe by ex- 
pression in language written or 
spoken than that of the Muse- 
Goddess Terpsichore,— the art 
of dancing,—for the reason that 
itis. the most completely sub- 
jective of all. 
,. There are laws of line and color 
forthe artist, laws of bulk and 
surface for the sculptor, laws of 
etymology and rhetoric for the 
writer, laws of action and of dic- 
tion for the actor; and. these laws 
are as unalterable and as necessary 
for perfection in their several zones 
of activity as were the. laws of the 
Medes and Persians to the nobles of 
Cyrus: but for the dancer, all laws 
are subservient to an individual 
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expression of Beauty, which, 

though it demand many 

constrictions of its advo- 

cate, is, nevertheless, a 

willful thing, and of it- 

self knows no law specific 

enough for the statute book: 

of art. 

For in dancing, Beauty is 

more directly courted in her 

capacity of Harmony than 

in any other thing. In 

music, Beauty lives in 

sound, strung like jewels 

cunningly arranged by 

subtle jewelers on fragile 

threads of gold: but the 

laws of its arrangement 

are severe and unchang- 

ing. In dancing, there is 

no law that says to one, 

“Do this” or ‘‘ You must 

not do that.” Dancing is | 

the one art that is to-day 

almost as purely and 

primitively instinctive as 

it was when the first shepherd 

fashioned his reed from an 

oaten straw and whistled there- 

in a tune stolen from the night- 

ingale, and others, listening, 

found their bodies swaying and 

their feet in motion, following 

the melody. To be a great 

dancer, one must be made of the 

star dust and the sunbeam: one 

must be as ancient as the breeze 

that whispers for a moment, or as 

young as the ocean that is for- 
ever. : 

There is a fascination about 
dancing that is as impossible to 
describe as sunshine or the love in 
one’s heart. These things were 
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SHE IS A WOMAN OF TWENTY-NINE, 
WHO HAS NEVER CEASED STUDYING 
FOR TWENTY-TWO YEARS 
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made at the beginning by the Artist when it is used in the furtherance of 
who made all things beautiful, and they the growth of a love of ‘the beautiful, 
are the things which make the mortal ..and particularly a growth of under- 
artist only less divine in his office to standing of what is beautiful. Beauty 
mankind than the priest consecrated to and evil are as complete an antithesis 
the service of Infinity, and no less vile as good and evil, and it is well for us 
when he allows vileness in his art than to remember that. It is as impossible to 
he who with subtle poisons of pseudo- conceive that the stone tablets upon 
love sows evil in the name of Philos- which Moses received the Law were 
ophy. faultily carved, as it is impossible 

I say these things because it is time for an artist to produce any beauti- 
that we of America, who are of breeds ful thing that is not from the inher- 
that brook no deceit and fear nothing, ent goodness of his spirit. If there be 




















begin to realize that the power of our much evil in him, the expression of 

gold is a worthy power in only beauty persists, not through it but in 
one or two instances, and spite of it. 

that one of the in- a It. will be found that all things of ex- 

stances is FM, ©ePtional beauty were produced:by men 

, ay or women with exceptionally great 

ha natures. The law is unalterable. It is true that 

as the philosophical definition of dirt is “matter 

out of place,” so the proper definition of evil is 

“the misuse of something god,”. for there is 

as a matter of fact no such thing a$ evilin a concrete 

sense any more than there is an object which you can 

hold in your hand and call a vacuum,..or 

such a thing as a _ . bankruptcy. They ‘are 
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case of a bankruptcy. 
out of the 


money in the 
Rising 










seven- 
~ teenth  cen- 
tury bigotry which 
made such things as 
Puritanism and Oliver 
Cromwell actualitiés, however 
fleeting, there is to-day a feeling 
against the people of the stage 
among some classes that is as 
unjust as it has been disastrous 
by reaction upon the inter- 
pretative artists who have 

eae been the objects of it. 
SVOLVED From s If a man is haled into 
HER STUDY OF . a court and accused of a crime 
BIRDS THE Corsdass by everyone, he will look guilty, 
eee sea COLOR by Schaeider, though he be innocent. Actors and 
:\ actresses—two words whose dignity 





















SCHEMES FOR HER COSTUMES, Berlin 
WHICH ARE ALWAYS HAND 


PAINTED UNDER HER 1 should be undisputed—for 
DIRECTION, AND NEVER MADE Ke three hundred years have 
OF COLORED MATERIALS. 3 been made to feél ‘that 


THE GROUND FOR ALL OF 
HER. COSTUMES IS 
INVARIABLY WHITE 


though they might be clever, 
nay, even brilliant, the fact 

















that they were actors and actresses places 
them without the pale of the highest 
circles, or even the best of middle- 
class circles of society. Middle- 
class smuggery and _ silliness 
never rose to greater heights. 
To place a man or woman 

on a pedestal in the temple 
of the arts and then, with 

words of praise on one’s 
lips 
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Mischkin, to throw mud, is 
New York 
unnamable. 


The fact that 
those who were thus 
treated felt them- 
selves freed from the 
conventions by which 
their false worship- 
ers were governed, 
is not extraordinary, 
at least to my mind. The extraordinary thing is that the 

average actor and actress is infinitely more charming, 
— infinitely more a lady or gentleman, and quite as good 
morally, if not a little better, than most of our packing- 
house and factory ‘‘aristocracy” who to-day presume 

upon an ephemeral power to “‘patronize”’ the arts. The 

arts were, before they were dreamt of, and will be, zons 
after they are forgotten. It is well for such to remember 
that gold given the artist is not a price, but an offering. 

Genius is not for sale. 

The players under Elizabeth and Anne were classed 
with mountebanks and acrobats and forbidden the 
rights of citizens. True, with the knighting of 

many actors and the advent of Irish literary 

genius, the pendulum has swung; yet so strongly 
may a snobbish habit persist that whispers linger 
when. their backs are turned to this day. It is un- 
just and ridiculous. I. pray you, if you are interested in my 
story, be interested in it through a love for a lovable and won- 
derful nature, not because you are interested in reading about 
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THE ROMANCE OF 
HER LIFE IS ONE OF THE 

MOST BEAUTIFUL GENEROSITY 

AND THE MOST IDEAL LOYALTY 
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the people who, 
because they are 
too clever to be 
understood gen- 
erally, find a 
many presuming 
on its ignorance 
to criticise them, 
no matter what 
good things _we 
writers of words 
say about them. 

Anna Pavlowa 
is to the art of 
dancing, as it has 
become renewed 
and more beauti- 
ful in the present 
decade, what Mrs. 
Siddons was to all 
actresses of the 
past generation 
and what Sarah 
Bern- 
hardt 
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AT HER HOME IN ENGLAND, ON HAMPSTEAD HEATH, SHE HAS A 
ASSIDUOUSLY, CLAIMING THAT 


will be to all future actresses, Shakespeare to all play-. 
wrights, Phidias to all sculptors. ‘ 
In her, the passionate expression of Russia—mad dreams 
made immortal through expression by perfect technique— 
has burst from the canvas, the marble and the printed 
page into life in one living being who is a living harmony, 
a living grace, Beauty incarnate, the Mistress of the 
Dance, a Valkyr of this new era in which the long neg- 
lected Muse of Dancing shall be placed again with her 
eight immortal sisters in the temples of the arts. In all 
discussions of, or suggested by, people who are reputed 
to be marvelously gifted, there will be the constant 
reiteration of one word—work. 
Anna Pavlowa entered the Imperial Russian 
schools of the ballet at the age of seven, 
where she received a thorough musical 
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in her grounds on 
which she keeps 
swans. Shé has also 
a large dove-cote 
and many pigeons. 
These birds she 
studies assiduously, 
claiming that their 
movements teach 
grace; and the re- 
hearsals of her 
famous Swan 
Dance were done, 
strangely enough, 
not in a theatre, as 
are all other re- 
hearsals, but on 
the lawn of her es- 
tate, with her own 
swans for her in- 
spiration. 

Her love and 
knowledge of color 




















MINIATURE LAKE WHERE SHE KEEPS SWANS. SHE STUDIES THEM 
THEIR MOVEMENTS TEACH GRACE 


and liberal education, as is the custom in those schools whose 
pupils are the special protégées of the Czar, and whose art is his 
particular delight. All things musical were taught her except 
singing. It is an odd thing which perhaps but few may know— 
that the great dancers cannot sing, because a dancer uses her 
lungs differently from a singer. 

At the present time she is a woman of twenty-nine. During 
the twenty-two years which have elapsed since the time of her 
entrance into the school of dancing, she has never ceased 
studying, and it is due to that point first of all that she has 
developed her art from the ordinary ballet dancing of the 
past era into a new and wonderfully beautiful con- 
ception. Her methods of study are unique 
in many respects. 

At her home in England, on Hamp- 


stead Heath, she has a miniature lake Copyrighted photograph 
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is that of a painter. She has evolved 
from her study of birds the most ex- 
quisite color effects for her costumes, 
which are always hand painted labori- 
ously under her direction and never 
made of colored materials. The ground 
for all of her costumes is invariably 
white. 

The true artistic spirit. is indicated in 
her personality through a passionate 
love of Nature as we understand it, com- 
bined with what is generally known as 
artificial knowledge, being a great read- 
er and deeply interested in the drama of 
all races. It is common for such natures 
to be so; it is necessary for them to be 
so, rather; for though the common im- 
pression is-that the art of man is an 
artificiality, such is not the truth. In 
producing things of beauty from ma- 
terial that of itself is mass in chaos, the 
man or woman who does so shows the 
spark of the Infinite within, wherefrom 
comes, no doubt, our popular concep- 
tion of the ‘‘divine spark” or genius, 
the possessor of which we set apart from 
other men and women. Yet such people 
are ‘the true children of Nature, for 
Nature is all expression, and all her 
expressions are beautiful. 

Of such a woman as Anna Pavlowa 
would be expected a love more deep and 
more lasting than the love of natures 
less stirred by the urge of expression 
than hers, and it is a fact that the ro- 
mance of the great dancer’s life is one of 
the most beautiful generosity and the 
most ideal loyalty. 

It must be understood that the wom- 
en who are of the Imperial Ballet are of 
the Czar’s household, and are therefore 
officers of the most powerful and auto- 
cratic court the world has ever known, 
and that in Russia they meet all the 
great of the land. 

When Anna Pavlowa was a woman 
younger than she is at present, she met 
a man named Victor Dondreu, not of the 
Romanoff blood, but of one of the 
nobjest and most influential families in 
the Empire, and who was Commissioner 
of Public Works for the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. Between Dondreu and Pay- 
lowa there arose an affection such as can 
exist only between two powerful and 
brilliant natures. 


Dondreu was the possessor of large 
estates in Russia, that land of vast 
estates, and a man of great wealth, but 
in Russia there are many enemies to 
those who are shining marks, and it 
came to pass that he was accused of the 
theft of three million dollars which had 
been appropriated by the Government 
for the erection of public buildings and 
placed in his charge. He was cast into 
the prison of Saints Peter and Paul;.his 
estates were confiscated to the Crown 
and he was sentenced to Siberia for life. 

In all Russia there was not one man 
who dared lift his voice for the man 
against whom the voice of the Czar had 
spoken: there was not one woman who 
dared to ask for mercy for him, save 
only the dancer, Anna Pavlowa. 

The Czar had promised her an estate 
to reward her for her marvelous work in 
the ballet ; but she had refrained, up to the 
time of Dondreu’s imprisonment, from 
selecting it out of thé vast lands which 
are the Czar’s personal property and 
from which such gifts are chosen. It 
is dangerous to ask pardons and presents 
of princes; but to the Imperial Palace 
went the dancer, reminded the Czar of 
his promise to her, and asked that her 
gift be the lately ‘confiscated lands of 
Victor Dondreu. A Czar cannot take 
back his promise, and the estate was. 
deeded her. 

She begged then for the life and 
liberty of the man she loved, and 
Nicholas, the most humane of all the 
Czars, granted it. The edict of a living 
death in Siberia was changed to an order 
of banishment from the Russian do- 
minions, and: Dondreu, a free man, left 
Russia and took up his residence in 
England. 

Such was the power of art in the 
Imperial Palace at St. Petersburg, and 
such the unforgetting devotion of Anna 
Pavlowa. There are not many even of 
the Czar’s household who would have 
asked such favors, particularly the rev- 
ocation of the terrible Siberian edict, 
which is known to be as cold and un- 
relenting as the Russian winter itself. 

Anna Pavlowa’s interest in the art of 
dancing in all its forms is intense and- 
magnetic. England has gone mad over 
her. To the entertainments she had 














lawn at Ivy 


given on her 
Hampstead 


House on 





































Heath, the cold aristocracy 
of that cold lit- tle isle has come 
enthusiastically, and has there 
seen its own children tnder 


the 





tutelage 
of Anna 
Pavlowa dance 
such dances as «© 
have surely not ‘ /-* 
been matched 
for beauty 

since the last 

Greek torch of 
freedom was —@ 
knocked from 
its brazier 
by a Roman 
pilum, and 
the spirit 


ed 


and art of Hellas 
were together broken. 

It is a wonderful 
thing to be able to 
instruct a generation 
weary of the ugliness of 
a century of indus- 
trialism and money- 
making how to play 
beautifully, and this 
Anna Pavlowa, and 
her many sisters of 
the dance who are 
following in her foot- 
“steps, are doing. 

In no place in the 
world do men need to 
know how to do things 
beautifully as do we in 
America: not because, 
as foreign critics would 
say, we are barbarians and 
overcome and stifled by our greed 


for money, for we do not love money one 
whit more than any other people; but 
because in a hundred years we have 
civilized the waste places and in the 
forests we have built great cities, and 
have not had time to play. The game of 
life with us has been played with the 
sword and the ploughshare, and with 
the sword and the ploughshare we have 
earned the rest, the power and the 
riches to make life beautiful for our- 
selves and for our children. We are 
ready to emerge from the smoke of 
Gettysburg and the grime of factories 
into a larger understanding of the 
green earth and the blue sky and 
the beautiful things our minds 
and hands can make therefrom. 
We are a people who have 
been splendid in our struggles 
and Herculean in our achieve- 
ments because wehave always 
had ideals. It took Europe 
a hundred years to dis- 
cover that last from the 
lips of Ferrero. 

And the artistic 
achievements of 
Europe will be but 
the raw _ bronze 
out of which we 
shall cast the 

finished Psyche. 
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SUCH PEOPLE ARE THE TRUE CHILDREN 


OF NATURE 
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NOTHER season 


A gone! 

In looking back 
over the theatrical year of 
1912-13, one is immediately 
struck with its having been a 
remarkably rich and produc- 
tive year, though at the same 
time one strangely free from 
any spectacular or thrilling 
kind of stage fireworks. It was 
a sort of calm, placid, rather — 
uneventful season, yet one vastly ' 
satisfying, none the less, especially Fhotogree 
in the caliber of plays offered; and Chicago 
while it may not go down into his- a 
tory as a season particularly thrill- 
ing, there were many happenings, especially 
concerning the individual player, which well 
deserve to be chronicled here. 

Before moving on to the achievements of Bay 
a few of the stage elect, those happy his- 3 
trionic beings-who will lay the season away 
in lavender and old lace, with gentle tender- 
ness and melting affection, because of the per- 
sonal glories they have known, it may not 9" 
be amiss to record here a recent happening Si Photograph 
or two which will probably greatly influ- by Mieke 
ence our theatre fare of the future. . 
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For instance, of vast importance 
has been the recent coming together 
of the two biggest theatrical fac- 
tions, which have long been at log- 
gerheads. Rather than a coming, it 
was a sort of a ‘‘getting together,” a 
kind of gener- 
ous wave of the my 
olive branch, 
for they have 
not amalga- 
mated in- 
terests at 
all, nor have 
they made 
any more 
than a 
few mutu- 
al COm- HOLBROOK 
mon-sense BLINN 
concessions. 
Each remains 
firmly independ- 
ent of the other 
and will continue 
to engage in in- 
dividual enter- 
prises as hereto- 
fore. But there 
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contention of mine that the 
average theatre-goer, that -all- 


will be far less of important personage of whom 
the former we hear so much, “the tired 
“cutthroat” business man,” does not give 
policy, a hang who provides his stage 
less imi- entertainment, what manage- 


rial power is interested, just 
so long as he is amused and 
entertained and made to feel 
that he has received his money’s 


tation 
a: ta 
emula- 


tion, 

and ~ worth. So, upon the surface, 
a more . - things may not be so materiall 

healthy git a ctaylassspeaoetgaiiae different A future stage affairs 
° ROBERT HILLIARD h 1 1 
1.n H€ T- as Neversleep Kayton +O the average play-goer, al- 


change of Y ty though the change, in its very 
plays, players ©» #4$M unconscious subtlety, is bound to be felt in time, first 
and theatres. { by the proposed elimination of courttless superfluous 


At least, wa theatres throughout the country, and later on by a 
sO we are & gradual weeding out of the meretricious and inefficient 
promised! f in all lines of dramatic endeavor. 

Ithaslong / Another thing deserving of more than this mere passing 
been a is note has been the generally healthy trend in the matter 


: of plays, both the domestic and imported article — plays, 
mind you, with a motive behind them and which received 
beset public support, such as “Milestones,” ‘ Romance,” 
FLORENCE 4am “The Yellow Jacket,” ‘“ Fanny’s First Play,” ‘Within 
REED the Law,” and “The Poor Little Rich Girl;” while 
a degree less successful than these, are such efforts as 
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“Rutherford and Son,” ‘The Blindness 
of Virtue,” ‘The High Road,” ‘The 
New Sin,” and “Hindle Wakes.” And 
to think that Brieux’s ‘ Damaged 
Goods” should actually have received 
an American stage presentation! We are 
growing up in Stageland, indeed — more 
credit to us. 

Then stop to observe the excellent 
fare set before us by such devotees of the 
drama’s best as E. H. Sothern, Julia 
Marlowe, Annie Russell, William Faver- 
sham, Robert Mantell, and John Kel- 
lerd. 

Apropos of these names, it grows more 
and more apparent with each- season 
nowadays that the stellar system is be- 
coming a minusquantity in the American 
theatre. More and more it is the play 
that: counts, and it is worth observing 
that of the four plays with the longest 
season’s New York run to their credit— 
“Within the Law,” ‘“Fanny’s First 
Play,” ‘‘The Whip,” and “ Milestones”’ 
—there was not a single actor in the 
cast of any one of the four, possibly ex- 
cepting Jane Cowl in the first-men- 
tioned, whose name had the slightest 
box-office value. 

Of course, many prophets <nd wise- 
acres and theatrical whatnots will tell 


you that it was “‘a bad season, the worst | 


ever,” but this is a glib, easy phrase 
which long ago lost its meaning with the 
intelligent and observant, for sure I am 
that said phrase had its inception when 
the famous, intrepid Hallam family in- 
troduced drama into New York almost 
two hundred years ago. And it has been 
used annually ever since! 

Though an observant chronicle and 
therefore possibly worth while, much of 
the foregoing is irrelevant to the subject- 
matter in hand, for we intend to deal 
here only with the individual, personal 
successes of the past season — to make 
mention of those players whose value, 
both artistically and commercially, has 
been greatly enhanced by their efforts 
during the last twelve months. 

Without any quibbling or. beating 
about the bush and with no lengthy, 
preambling preface, let it be said at once 
that of all the individual successes of the 
season now closed the greatest was that 
of Doris Keane, as Madame Cavallini in 
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Edward Sheldon’s fervid piece, ‘Ro- 
mance.” If one may so express it, here 
was the very romance of acting, the 
youth and beauty and poetry as exem- 
plified in the mummer’s art. It was a 
distinct achievement, a real, sound, 
poignant exposition of the best that the 
American stage has to offer to-day. 
And, too, coming from rather an un- 
expected quarter; for excellent..actress 
that we have long known Miss Keane 
to be, she has never before displayed 
anything like the powers disclosed here. 
She seemed heretofore to answer all the 
requirements expected of her, notably 
in ‘The Hypocrites,” but that was 
about all; few guessed that she would 
ever achieve much beyond the average, 
accepted, successful Broadway leading 
woman. Of course it is perfectly true 
that in Madame Cavallini Miss Keane 
has what might be called a heaven-sent 
opportunity —practically, indeed, the 
chance of a lifetime— but it does not 
necessarily follow that every actress 
could rise to such a chance—not by a 
long shot! Here was the part and here 
was the actress. Can you tell me any 
other player who could read the ‘I am 
the wine of life” speech with such 
moving power and feeling, such expres- 
sion and understanding, and then trip 
easily and convincingly to the gay win- 
dow scene with the monkey and organ- 
grinder? It is said that from the very 
inception of “Romance” Mr. Sheldon 
stoutly held out that Miss Keane was 
the one, and only one, actress to em- 
body his heroine. That his faith and 
judgment proved unfailing no one can 
deny who comes within the range of the 
witchery and charm of Cavallini’s 
creator. 

For the last five years it has been the 
duty of the stage chronicler to record a - 
further growth and development in the 
career of Laurette Taylor, that admir- 
able actress whose doings are always so 
well worth writing about. This year she 
has come into her very stellar own for 
the first time, and in no uncertain terms 
either, for hers was the longest run 
achieved by any player whose name 
glittered incandescently before a Broad- 
way playhouse. And what an herculean 
task was’ hers, to attempt to vitalize 
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such a thin, fragile little play as “‘ Peg o’ 
My Heart,” one written specially for her 
by J. Hartley Manners, a dramatist 
whom she subsequently married. It is an 
admirable tribute to Miss Taylor’s per- 
sonal drawing powers that she could 
crowd the Cort Theatre for months 
with a vehicle as slight as this, and to her 
alone should go all the credit. “‘Peg’’ is 
practically a monologue, and it is the 
sheer force of Miss Taylor’s unforget- 
able personality, her absolutely compel- 
ling.trick of forcing and holding atten- 
tion, that makes the play count at all. 
A successful star wedded to a play- 
wright presents an awful possibility, un- 
less the star realizes in time that do- 
mesticity and business never can go 
hand in hand. Sentimentality is a game 
solely for the hearthstone, and if Miss 
Taylor would progress and grow further 
in her art, as she is sure to do, it must 
be with far stronger meat than ‘‘ Peg o’ 
My Heart.” 

Florence Reed always reminds me of 
a sort of skyrocket. There is such life 
and vitality, such color and animation 
in everything about her acting; but, let 
me hasten to add, she has none of the 
quickly fizzed-out quality of that popu- 
lar brand of July Fourth juvenile joy- 
ousness. No, indeed; far from fizzing, 
Miss Reed gives a good, sound, solid 
“punch” to every réle she undertakes. 
She seems to be a perfect mistress of 
herself, to divine almost intuitively 
what she is doing and how to go about 
doing it to the greatest advantage to 
herself. Tersely, and in the frank ver- 
nacular, she is no piker when under- 
taking a new réle. Twice this season she 
appeared in new parts on Broadway, and 
twice she scored. 

With a beautiful courage, really 
worthy of things far beyond mere the- 
atrics, Miss Reed was seen first as 
Bettina Curtis in “‘The Master of the 
House”’ and later (for two brief nights!) 
as Ramona in ‘‘The Painted Woman,” 
and of each of these plays the least 
said the better. But of her personal 
success there was never the shadow of a 
doubt, and her artistic stature is propor- 
tionately greater than it was this time a 
year ago. 

Jane Cowl as a star! It was bound to 
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come and possibly it is just:as well; it is 
the goal of all‘actors, the stamp of public 
approval, and so long as we must have 
stars in order to convince some theatre- 
goers that we have a stage elect, why 
not Jane Cowl? Why not, indeed, if 
achievement and progression count for 
anything? No, as these lines are written 
Miss Cowl has not yet entered the holy 
state of stardom; she is upon the eve of 
doing so, but practically in spirit such 
has been her position all this season as 
Mary Turner in Bayard Veiller’s in- 
tensely. gripping play, “Within the 
Law.” The remarkable progress and 
headway that this young actress has 
made during the past four years has 
really been most amazing, but it has 
been built upon a good foundation of 
sound technique, and a personal pul- 
chritude before which a pen like mine is 
all too feeble and inadequate. Un- 
questionably Miss Cowl has earned the 
public recognition of stardom, for she 
has labored and striven constantly with 
that end in view, and as her work has 
lately shown the imprint of her earnest- 
ness and zeal, hers should be the pro- 
portionate reward. Her success has been 
more recent and more marked than that 
of any actress now before the public, 
her performance in ‘‘ Within the Law” 
being poignant with latent dramatic 
strength, and she should be a welcome, 
permanent addition to our stellar circle. 

An absolutely brand new actress, and 
therefore interesting, cast for one of the 
most important réles of the season, was 
disclosed in the person of Martha Hed- 
man, who was John Mason’s opposite 
player in both “The Attack” and the 
brief ‘“‘Liberty Hall” revival. She was 
well worth being imported from Sweden, 
where her only other stage experience 
was gained, and the fascinating accent 
in her speech gave it an individual 
charm all its own, at the same time 
being thoroughly intelligible to the 
hearer, a virtue which. cannot be too 
highly praised. With talent, youth, good 
looks and personality as her chief 
assets, Miss Hedman will doubtless 
occupy a most successful position in 
American theatricals hereafter. Few 
newcomers have registered a more sud- 
den or more deserved success. 











showy and blatantly, even scream- 
ingly, conspicuous, in a theatrical 
sense, it was a réle filled with danger- 
ous pitfalls, with fearful possibilities, 
and which, if badly handled, would 
almost have disrupted the entertain- 

ment. However, 
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mm it was a golden 
opportunity for 
“a Miss Frederick, 
MA and mingled 
with our 
pleasure at 
her return to 
the stage is 
the sense 
that she has 
on made con- 
a reer siderable 
progress in 
her _ profes- 
sion, or ‘‘call- 
ing,” as doubt- 
less the ex-house- 
wife would pre- 
fer it written. 
The same “‘Jo- 
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There was quite a hullabaloo 


and much ado raised this season His 
because of the resumption of Breth- 
professional duties upon the ren 


part of Pauline Frederick, that 
gorgeously radiant creature 
whose two years of absence 
from the footlights have merely 
served to make her more beau- 
tiful, more radiant to behold. 
Acoupleof years ago matrimony 
was the alpha and omega of 
Miss Frederick’s life and, just 
as she was beginning to make a 
distinct place for herself in the 
stage world, she gave it all up to 
become a good housewife. It would seem that two 
years is about the limit in time with the average “ mar- 
ried and retired” actress, so it was not surprising 
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to find Miss Frederick again seeking the limelight’s Photo- 
glare, quite resuming her career at the point where =" 
she left off, with no apparent damage done either. = 
She appeared first as the Marchioness of Joyeuse in York 


“The Paper Chase,” with Madame Simone, the most 
startling part of which engagement was its brevity. Then 
came her riotously gorgeous creation of Zuleika (also 
known as Mrs. Potiphar) in the Biblical spectacle, “ Joseph 
and His Brethren,” at the Century Theatre, a piece of acting 
which called forth no end of praise for Miss Frederick, for, while 
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entertainment also served to bring 
Brandon Tynan back to the New 
York stagé, from which he had been 
absent since the early Nazimova 
days. His was the task of imper- 
sonating the title rdle, and it might 
be described as 
anything buta 
sinecure, for 
vitalizing and 
embodying 
heroes of 
Biblical lore 
is not a task 
to be under- 
taken lightly. 
Fortunately, 
in this inyy.- 
case the caHILL 
actor had 
everything in his 
favor in that he 
was just the 
“type” for the 
part, and that he 
- succeeded in 
making Joseph a 
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human, flesh- 
and-blood _ be- 
ing, and not a 
sanctimonious 
prig, is a trib- 
ute  well-de- 
served by Mr. 
Tynan. The 
Liebler man- 
agement 
could not 
have 
made a 
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better selection for the réle. 

Before wholly dismissing the 
subject of ‘Joseph and His 
Brethren,” a word of apprecia- 
tion might. be written here of 
Olive Oliver’s handling of the 
fragmentary réle of Rachel,— 
showing how much a sincere 
artist can make of little,—as well 
as James O’Neill’s firm, solid, 
rich portrayal of Jacob, which 
quickly proved that this veter- 
an can still hold his own with the 
best of them. 

“Why, Billie Burke really can act, 
after all,”” was an expression heard upon 
the lips of more than one at the opening 
performance of Pinero’s ‘‘The Mind- 
the-Paint Girl” last September. -And 
for the first time in all the five years she 
has been playing in this country, Miss 
Burke clearly proved that she had the 
right to expect serious consideration at 
the hands of our play-goers. Her Lily 
Parradell was infinitely superior to any- 
thing she has heretofore done, free from 
mannerisms and affectations, from the 
gurgling, kittenish tricks which threat- 
ened at one time to swamp her 
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completely, and from now on she 
should be considered as a serious factor 
in our stage of to-day. Apparently, after 
all, Miss Burke is not as wholly satis- 
fied with herself as some of her past per- 
formances would lead one to believe; 
she must certainly have been seeking 
the avenues through which growth and 
development come, for, by the trick of 
this part, with no loss of her own per- 
sonal charm, she gave positive proof of 
a real talent, the depths of which she 
herself probably does not begin to know. 
If only the managerial powers will give 
her good material with which to work, 
material which will supply her with a 
blend of delicate comedy and emotional 
opportunities, eschewing altogether the 
modern drawing-room school of French 
drama, then indeed will we pay homage 
where homage has lately shown its due. 

Rarely has the New York press, as 
represented by the stage critical faculty, 
stood so unanimously together regard- 
ing the merits of an actor as in the case 
of Norman McKinnel, a sturdy, sterling 
type'of English actor, to see whom is a 
pleasure and a delight. He was im- 
ported last season, along with seven 
other professional associates, by Win- 
throp Ames, to appear at the Little 
Theatre in Githa Sowerby’s somber and 
gripping little play, ‘Rutherford and 
Son.” Here was strong meat in the 
drama, bloody meat, without high sea- 
soning, and it held you completely in 
its grasp, a large measure of which was 
due to Mr. McKinnel’s acting. He em- 
bodied the relentless Rutherford with a 
grim force, an unrelenting, determinate 
power, which well deserved the praise 
heaped upon it. The entire produc- 
tion, play, acting and all, merited only 
superlative words—yet the result was 
precisely the same as that of the never- 
to-be-forgotten ‘‘The Pigeon” of a year 
ago; it was confined solely to the New 
York stage. But Norman McKinnel will 
be welcomed whenever he returns. 

To employ a slang colloquialism in 
connection with so charming an actress 
as Effie Shannon may seem a bit ungal- 
lant, but one cannot refrain from paying 
tribute to her ability to “come back” 
—and come back with a vengeance, let 
me tell you. Why, I am sure it was more 


than two years ago that this same Miss 
Shannon was the daintiest of all in- 
génues, the prettiest creature imagin- 
able, as a member of the Daly and 
Lyceum companies. To be sure, it was 
longer ago than that, for she and Herbert 
Kelcey have been starring about the 
country, so I understand. Yet here she 
is to-day playing the lead in the 
Belasco production, ‘‘Years of Discre- 
tion,” and a younger or prettier or 
more dainty or more delicately lovely 
creature has not tripped behind Broad- 
way footlights in many a long day. 
Why, had she been billed under some 
other name, as plain Jane Jones or even 
Clarice de Clairville, she would have 
been hailed as the very youngest and 
newest Belasco discovery, with a bril- 
liant future before her. Those wiseacres 
who considered Miss Shannon’s future as 
behind her have only to see her in 
“Years of Discretion.”” What the play 
would be like without her charm and 
talent to gloss over its thinness is too 
awful to contemplate. May she con- 
tinue to come back! 

A newcomer in Broadway stage do- 
ings was revealed in Marie Pavey, to 
whom was entrusted the golden re- 
sponsibilities of Jo in ‘‘ Little Women.” 
Here unquestionably was a_ personal 
triumph, for both physically and tem- 
peramentally she was scarcely the ideal 
selection for the part. But she achieved 
wonders with it, all things considered, 
and it will be most interesting to see her 
in future in a part more suited to her. 
For some time we have been hearing 
good accounts of Miss Pavey; she has 
labored long and well in those vague, 
awful places, “‘road and stock,” and it is 
good to record that she was equal to her 
opportunity when it came knocking at 
her door. 

In the’ cast of that most appealing 
play, ‘“‘ Milestones,” to see which is a 
liberal education in itself, there was 
such admirable ensemble acting, such 
excellent team work, such thorough ap- 
preciation of the authors’ meaning, that 
it is a rather difficult task to single out 
any one member from such a perfect 
whole. Nevertheless, at least in one in- 
stance such conspicuously good work 
was done that it would scarcely be fair 
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to pass it over under such a general 
heading. Reference is made to the work 
of Auriol Lee in the réle of Gertrude 
Rhead, the spirited girl who prefers to 
remain single rather than lower her 
standards. It was a thoroughly well- 
conceived, poised and altogether illu- 
minative portrayal, keyed to just the 
proper note in the rdéle’s various transi- 
tions. It is a difficult part, one to tax 
the best powers of any actress, and one 
which badly or over-acted would 
be wholly impossible. To Miss Lee’s 
credit, be it said, she never once erred 
in her fidelity to the réle; she kept faith 
with her character throughout its prac- 
tically three different interpretations, 
one for each act, a task none too easy. 
Amid an altogether English company, 
the hope might be expressed that Miss 
Lee be induced to cast her fortunes 
with the American stage, at least for 
some time to come. 

In point of ages and measured by the 
standard of Broadway success, two 
shining examples are Viola Dana upon 
the one hand and Mathilde Cottrelly 
upon the other. The one is just entering 
upon the happy threshold of an adult 
career; the other has a long series 
of successes to her credit, her most re- 
cent one being among the greatest. 
Little Miss Dana (who until her present 
engagement was billed as Viola Flu- 
grath) is just entering her ’teens, and a 
fortunate young creature she is to have 
been selected for the title part in 
Eleanor Gates’ novel and successful 
play, ‘‘The Poor Little Rich Girl.”’ Of 
course the fact that she plays it charm- 
ingly, with all the unstudied, natural 
grace of early youth, counts beyond 
measure in her favor, and it is doubtful 
if the management could have made a 
more fortunate selection. Just preceding 
this engagement Miss Dana played an 
adorable French youngster in Augustus 
Thomas’ unfortunate venture, ‘“‘The 
Model.” 

It is doubtless a source of great satis- 
faction, a sense of personal pleasure and 
delight to that most artistic actress, 
Mathilde Cottrelly, that she should 
once more be playing a part commen- 
surate with her ability, one in which it is 
acknowledged she is doing the best 
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work of her career. Only see her as that 
wonderful old lady, Frau Gudula, in 
“The Five Frankforters,”’ observe the 
sympathetic understanding with which 
she clothes the part, the delicate and 
appealing shadings here and there, and 
it will be easy to believe that we have 
few actresses as sound in their tech- 
nique, as firm in the safe knowledge of 
their own powers, as this one. Long may 
Mathilde Cottrelly continue to delight 
us! 

Pretty, golden-haired Mary Pickford 
—and what beautiful hair it is, to be 
sure, a veritable shower of gold— 
tripped easily and blithely through the 
slight requirements of the blind heroine, 
Juliet, in that strangely conglomerate 
Belasco offering, ‘‘A Good Little Devil.’’ 
The part made practically no de- 
mands of her, though she showed a nice 
sense of repose and made her blindness 
peculiarly appealing, without once being 
banal. Previously Miss Pickford was 
the queen bee of the motion picture 
world, posing for countless pictures, and 
in order to appear under the Belasco 
banner it is said that she gave up a year- 
ly income of a million dollars—or some 
such sum. 

Robert Hilliard, fortunate man that 
he is, has hit upon a popular success 
which will doubtless last him for three 
or four years to come, this being “‘The 
Argyle Case,” by Harriet Ford and 
Harvey J. O’Higgins. It is a detective 
tale, replete with thrill upon thrill, and 
the star has plenty of chances to do some 
very effective work. 

Holbrook Blinn, in the series of one- 
act plays offered at the new Princess 
Theatre, a playhouse with a distinct 
and novel policy quite its own, un- 
questionably proved that as an actor- 
producer he ranks with the best in the 
American theatre. He combined. the 
two distinct arts in a manner deserving 
of high praise, and in a happy blending 
of comedy and horror offered an even- 
ing’s entertainment which for sheer 
novelty has rarely been equaled in this 
country. As thisis written, the bill at the 
Princess consists of these short plays: 
“Food,” “Fancy Free,” “The Switch- 
board,” ‘Any Night,” and ‘“Fear,”’ all 
produced by Mr. Blinn and to the 





] in her initial season. Her répertoire 
consisted of “‘She Stoops to Conquer,” 
“Much Ado About Nothing” and 
“The Rivals,” the second of which 
was soon discarded because of its 
small public appeal. But with the two 
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second, fourth and fifth of 
which he also lends his his- 
trionic talents. 

Practically the space of an 
entire GREEN Book article 
might be given over to the am- 
bitious venture of the Annie 
Russell Old English Comedy 
Company, another undertaking © 
along somewhat new and 
courageous lines. For an ac- 
tress of Miss Russell’s stand- 7 
ing and experience to have the , : 
courage deliberately to break away Bs "eee 
from a peculiarly individual and PAULINE FREDERICK 
poignantly personal place in .our 
theatre world speaks volumes for her sincerity, 
belief arid earnestness. For many years the 
accepted, undisputed leader in a certain type of 
delicate light comedy of the strictly modern 
school, she has valiantly turned her back upon 
such plays, proposing to give the public a series 
of plays with a purpose to them, those that 
have their place in literature (and yet with 
theatrical possibilities!), to which shall be add- 
ed, as time goes on, pieces by more modern 
dramatists. A most worthy purpose this, dis- 4 
tinctly deserving of public support; and a Loe 
pleasure it is to record Miss Russell’s success <i 
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castle and Lydia 
Languish, — she 
registered an un- 
qualified success, 
establishing her- 
self within a 
single season, 
stamping her 
whole venture as 
a permanent in- 
stitution, 

and 
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calling forth a meed of praise and ap- 
probation fully equal, if not even great- 
_ er, than anything which she has hereto- 
fore undertaken. For upon her shoulders, 
and her shoulders alone, rests all the 
credit for the venture’s success. She 
believed in it absolutely and, knowing 
the folly of attempting to interest any 
producing manager, she undertook the 
whole responsibility herself, at a single 
bound becoming our most successful 
actress-manageress. Her productions 
were marked with sense and good taste 
throughout, simplicity and cultivation 
being the keynote of the staging, while 
her supporting company, being amaz- 
ingly free from the bugbear, ‘‘reputa- 
tions,’’ revealed a standard of excellence 
rarely seen in a single production these 
days. The Annie Russell Old English 
Comedy Company has established itself 
unmistakably, and we may happily 
anticipate the future offerings as being 
upon the same high plane of those es- 
tablished by its very first season. 

Alas for the requirements of maga- 
zine space!. One cannot devote more 
than an additional word or two here to 
a few other of last season’s personal suc- 
cesses—and how fast they crowd one 
upon the other! 

For instance, in one of the season’s 
earliest productions, “The Merry 
Countess,” there was Jose Collins at 
last taking her rightful place among 
our leading light opera singers; and in 
the same piece Martin Brown and the 
delightful Dolly sisters danced as only 
Martin Brown and the delightful Dolly 
sisters can. What a distinct art is theirs! 

Then who among the many thou- 
sands that are seeing ‘‘ Within the Law” 
will ever forget the work of clever 
Florence Nash as tough little Agnes 
Lynch, and of William B. Mack as Joe 
Garson in the same piece? 

An amazingly natural and unaffected 
ingénue was revealed in Madge Ken- 
nedy, who created the title réle in 
“Little Miss Brown,” and pretty, 
wholesome Alice Brady fairly radiated 
youth and ingenuous girlishness as Meg 
in “Little Women;” beyond the shadow 
of a doubt this young woman has a suc- 
cessful future before her. 

Gladys Hanson, in the pliable Belas- 


& 


co hands, was a splendid exponent of — 


fine American womanhood as Katherine - 


Strickland in “The Governor’s Lady,” 
revealing a fine emotional talent which: 
has hitherto been concealed, thanks. 
probably to her working material. 

A newcomer from over the sea, a. 
splendid specimen of the smart, grande 
dame of the world—a type of which the © 
American stage seems peculiarly barren. 


—was seen in Marie Illington, who — 


managed to project her art and per- 
sonality even through the mammoth 
surroundings of that colossal affair, 


“The Whip.” Though of long estab- — 


lished reputation in her own country, 


this was her first appearance here. Two — 


of her young countrymen, one a com- 


plete stranger and the other already — 


known to us ‘‘out here” (as the bloom-. 
ing Britishers invariably refer to this._ 
part of the map), were pronouncedly 
successful in a personal way, O. P. 
Heggie as the unsuccessful brother in. 
“The New Sin,” and Basil Hallam as. 
the engaging youth in “The Blindness 
of Virtue,” both solid and sound bits. 
of histrionism. Still another pair of 


English actors, to see whom again it will ~ 


be a delight, were C. H. Crocker-King 
and Elizabeth Risdon, appearing re- 
spectively as the Count O’ Dowda and his. 
daughter Fanny, in “Fanny’s First. 
Play,” the former with his most excel- 
lent, polished speech, and the latter ~ 


through her innate charm and unaffect- * 
edness. And they were playing two of © 


the most ungrateful parts in the piece! 
In the Ames production of ‘The 
Affairs of Anatol,” Oswald Yorke again 
displayed his easy grace, charm and 
polished manner, amid comedy sur- 
roundings, giving proof again of his 
particular fitness for both modern and - 
costume light comedy chances. And as . 


one of Anatol’s several loves, Katherine 
Emmett deserves far, far more than 


this brief word of acknowledgment. 

Considering the bizarre stuff with 
which he had to work, Charles Dalton 
did wonders with the réle of Professor 
Balzamo in “The Case of Becky,” and 
the same thing is true of John Emerson 
and Jane Grey, who gave health and 
vitality to that strange affair called 
“The Conspiracy.” 
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A hitherto practically unknown actor, 
Schuyler Ladd, distinguished himself in 
the réle of Daffodil in that much-dis- 
cussed play, ‘The Yellow Jacket,” quite 
carrying off the showy acting honors of 
the piece. In “Peg o’ My Heart,” 
Christine Norman completely surprised 
us all by at last displaying a genuine 
sense of characterization, making the 
réle of Edith Chichester a distinct and 
thoroughly well-conceived piece of 
acting. 

Three different réles during the sea- 
son, in “‘The Road to Arcady,”’ “ Joseph 
and His Brethren” and “A Man’s 
Friends,” most especially the last, gave 
proof conclusive that Lily Cahill is 
bound to be reckoned with in future 
stage affairs, for she has all the makings 
of a most successful actress, as time 
shall shortly disclose. 

Bless my stars—as I am sure Charles 
Frohman must say every night in his 
prayers—not a single mention has been 
made yet of the successful stellar début 
of that most adorable of musical comedy 
girls, Julia Sanderson. Her initial vehicle 
is “The Sunshine Girl,” a happily 
apropos title and a triumphant venture 
in every sense of the word. The fair 
Julia may be confidently expected to 
“gontinue to twinkle stellarly these many 
years to come. 
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Ann Swinburne, with a strangely un- 
stagey, and therefore most attractive, 
personality, compelled admiration for 
her delicate and yet most effective 
handling of the prima donna réle in 
“The Count of Luxembourg,’’ revealing 
a most beautiful voice and a rare danc- 
ing grace. And both Grace Edmund and 
Stella Hoban contributed mightily to 
the success enjoyed by ‘Oh! Oh! 
Delphine!”” And what dancing did we 
behold in ‘‘The Sunshine Girl,” as 
offered by Vernon and Irene Castle! 

Columns of well-deserved praise 
should be written of William Faver- 
sham’s Marc Antony in “Julius Cesar.” 
As Mary Page in “ The High Road,” 
Mrs. Fiske upheld her very best stand- 
ards. Frank Reicher far surpassed. all 
his previous efforts, as Benedick in the 
Annie Russell “Much Ado About 
Nothing” revival, while Alec F. 
Thompson’s performance of Fluellen in 
Lewis Waller’s brief ‘‘Henry V” re- 
vival, came near carrying off most of 
the honors of that production. H. B. 
Warner showed the value of personality 
over play in both “Blackbirds” and 
‘The Ghost Breaker,” and Olive Wynd- 
ham did likewise in “What Happened 
to Mary.” 

Oh, come on now, it was a pretty good 
season, after all! 
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HAS THIS RECORD BEEN BEATEN? 


IT IS a common occurrence to hear performers in the small theatres complain 
of repeating their act three or perhaps four times in an evening, and they speak as 


though this were a recent practice originating with the five-cent theatre. 


For 


their enlightenment we will refer them to the fact that the Hanlon Brothers, of 
“Superba” fame, once gave ninety-two performances in one week. 

This remarkable record was made in St. Petersburg in 1875, while the Manlitz 
Fair was in progress.. The theatre in which they performed seated two thousand 
people. Sixteen doors—eight entrances and eight exits—were used to facilitate the 


frequent change of audience. 
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MY EXPERIENCES 


In getting on the stage 





As told by an actress to 


FRANCES PECK SMITH 





Editor’s Note:—This is the second of a series of articles, each com- 
plete in itself, in which an actress tells just how she got on the stage. In 
the first article she told how she obtained her mother’s consent to a stage 
In the second, of her experiences in a dramatic school. 
she describes getting a job from a New York manager. 





In this 

















that we hate the ‘‘because”’ 
in things. “‘I called her up be- 
cause I knew she’d think me ungrateful 
if I didn’t.” ‘‘He went to the entertain- 
ment because his wife was a patroness— 
his heart was at the ball game.” “‘We 
invited them to dinner because—” Well, 
just because. Not on account of any per- 
sonal desire but—because of some rea- 
son that we felt impelled us. 

I made up my mind, right at the 
start, that if I were to enjoy a career and 
a successful one it should be on account 
of my own worthiness to enjoy it, not 
because somebody boosted and some- 
body “pulled” and somebody stood 





I T IS characteristic of some of us 








underneath with a nét that my falls’ 


should be gently broken. I asked my 
mother to let me go to New York. 

‘All the big managers are there,” I 
told her, out of the knowledge gleaned 
at the school and from the magazines. 
“They are the only ones who count. I 
want to start right. Don’t say ‘No,’ 
Mother.” 
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With quite unexpected promptness 
she answered: 

“T’m tired. A change would do me 
good. I might as well go to New York — 
for it as any place. All right, Helen. 
Next week, sometime.” And Saturday 
of the following week found us snugly 
settled in a pleasant family hotel not too 
far from Broadway. I resolved to start 
out the following Monday in quest of 
managerial attention. Mother agreed 
with me that the sooner something was 
settled, the better it would be for all 
concerned. She was, I am sure, quite as 
excited as I, and, between you and me, 
I believe she thought she was. about to 
have the time of her life. The experiences 
of a mother hen with an adventuresome. 
duckling for a daughter may not always 
be pleasant but they are bound to prove 
exciting. And who hasn’t the desire for 
occasional excitement, I’d like to know! — 
It’s what sends ministers slumming. 

Sunday was a day of preparation. 
Such manicuring and shampooing and 
facial massage! Mother and I worked 
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BEFORE THE DOOR OF THE OFFICE MARKED “PRIVATE” WAS A YOUNG MAN IN 
PRESSIONLESS THEATRE ADJUNCTS I HAVE SEEN 
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CHARGE OF A SWITCHBOARD: 
SINCE, NONE COULD COMPARE 
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over me all day. You would have 
thought that I was a pet poodle being 
prepared for the show! And as we 
‘worked we talked. 

“What do you think I should wear, 
Mother?” I asked jerkily, as I rubbed 
my hair with a huge bath towel. 
“Something a little—showy, don’t you 
think? I want to look sort of sophisti- 
cated. I’d hate to have a manager take 
me for a ninny at the start. And I’ll tell 
you something I’m going to do—if he 
says to me: 

“<Did you ever play in anything?’ 
I’m going to answer, ‘Oh yes, two or 
three little things,’ — like that. I think 
I’d make a better impression, don’t you? 
And it wouldn’t be a fib—exactly. You 
know I have played in several things in 
dramatic school.” 

Mother shook her head emphatically. 

“T think, Helen,” she said, “‘that you 
will be very foolish if you do anything of 
the sort. If he’s any kind of a student of 
human nature he’ll know as soon as ever 
he sets his eyes on you that you’re 
nothing but a little home girl with abso- 
lutely no past—only filled to the brim 
with ambitions for the future. If you 
fib to him he’s apt to think you silly and 
inconsequential. Be honest. That’s the 
advice of your entirely inexperienced 
mother. As regards clothes—you shall 
not wear anything showy. That ques- 
tion is settled. Honesty and simplicity 
are two qualities that go the farthest 
toward making a girl attractive. I hope 
you'll always remember that.” 

There was, therefore, nothing particu- 
larly noticeable or unusual about the 
well-tailored young person who tripped 
merrily down Broadway the following 
morning. New York was not entirely 
unfamiliar to me, as I had been there 
visiting a number of times. I giggled to 
myself as I walked along, as in imagina- 
tion I depicted the astonishment and 
consternation of various family friends 
could they only know what I was about 
to do. 

Though it was comparatively early, 
there were at least a dozen people sit- 
ting in the reception room of the suite of 
Offices where Mr. Belman conducted his 
business. They were draped about in 
Various attitudes of waiting. Most of 
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them were obviously posed. Several sat 
naturally and looked like real human 
beings. All of them looked up as I en- 
tered, and I felt that I at once became 
the object of lively speculation. The 
ones who looked like human beings 
glanced me over coolly and placed me 
correctly, I think, at once. The others 
continued to stare. I was embarrassed, 
of course, but tried not to show it. It was 
a blessed relief, however, when another 
newcomer entered and the attention was 
focused on her. 

Before the door of the office marked 
“Private” was a young man in charge of 
a switchboard. Of all the sophisticated, 
weary-eyed, expressionless theatre ad- 
juncts I have seen since, none could com- 
pare with him! I suppose that is because 
he was the first one of the kind my eyes 
had ever rested on. I hated to look at 
him but he fascinated me. Here was one 
to whom everything was as nothing. 
How he would smile—wearily, thinly— 
could he know of my bubbling enthusi- 
asm! I raised my eyebrows a trifle, en- 
deavoring to look bored, that he might 
not surmise that which was in my mind 
and heart. But I might have saved my- 
self the trouble. He never saw me. He 
was not aware, apparently, that the 
room was occupied. He would rouse 
himself from cynical contemplation of 
a morning paper occasionally to answer 
telephone calls, softly and ironically, 
then would return to his reading. : 

There was a sound of quick footsteps 
in the outer hall. A door closed. I heard 
some movement within the room, the 
door of which was marked “Private.” A 
buzzer buzzed imperatively. As though 
electrified, my weary young man sprang 
to his feet and disappeared through the 
doorway. He was gone but a moment. 
When he returned he asked of the as- 
sembled company: 

“Anybody with appointment?” There 
was no answer, though we all straight- 
ened up and endeavored to look im- 
portant. At least I did. The weary one 
settled down behind his switchboard 
again. 

“First!’ he said laconically. A tall 
blonde rose and walked undulatingly 
toward the inner office. In about three 
minutes she walked out again, not so 



























undulatingly, studiously avoiding the 
battery of stares turned upon her. And 
the weary one muttered: 

“Next!” 

It was exactly like waiting to see a 
doctor. And the feelings we all enter- 
tained were, I imagine, not much differ- 
ent from those one has when about to 
confide a case surmised to be serious, to 


_ the medical man who shall pass final 


opinion. 
One after another had their turn. 
Some came buoyantly from the Presence. 


Others, sadly. Others, hopelessly. There © 


was but one left to go in before me when 
the door leading into the hall opened 
abruptly and a radiant vision in black 
velvet and wonderful furs hurried in. 
As she walked up to the switchboard the 
room was filled with an indefinable 
fragrance. She spoke to the weary young 
man, as one having authority. The door 
marked “‘ Private” opened then to exude 
the last visitor and he hurried into the 
inner office, to reappear immediately, all 
smiles and bows. 

“Come right in, Miss Frenyear,’”’ he 
said. She gave him a friendly little smile 
and nod and the door closed on her. I 
could contain myself no longer. I hur- 
ried up to the desk. 

“That was Olive Frenyear, wasn’t 
it?’”’ I asked breathlessly, for I was cer- 
tain that in her I had recognizéd the 
darling of my matinée enthusiasms. 
The bored one looked me over carelessly. 

“Why yes,” he said. “What of it?” 

“Nothing,” I said weakly, my en- 
thusiasm scooped out of me. I sat down 
again. Presently I became conscious 


that he was looking at me. He motioned. 


I hesitated, then putting pride aside, 
walked up to the desk again. 

“Tf you’re waiting to get a job,” he 
said, ‘it’s N. U.—no use. Everything’s 
filled up. Take it from me. Anyhow, 
there’s no use your waiting any longer 
to-day. Miss Frenyear’s just back from 
her vacation in a sanitarium—her nerves 
gave out—and Belman sent for her to 
see about contracts. He’ll be busy with 
her for Gawd knows how long and then 
he’s got to eat and he aint here after- 
noons. There’s no use your coming back 
but if you must see him come again 
some morning.” 
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“‘T’d like to be the first one here the 
next time I come,” I said. “‘What time 
must I get here, then?’ Oh, the weary 
sarcasm of the look and smile he bent — 
upon me! 

“Say,” he said. “Don’t make me 
laugh. I reach this place at 8:30—un- 
Gawdly hour, but believe me I’m beat to 
it nine mornings out of ten by a bread- 
line that’s usually twenty if it’s one. 
Business was slow this morning!’’ 

“Perhaps,” I said, “I might write for 
an appointment.” 

“Who’re you? Anybody?” he in- 
quired. I shook my head. 

“Know the ropes at all?” he asked 
languidly. I hadn’t an idea what he 
meant but I nodded. Anything to im- 
press this person a little. He grinned. 

“Naw you don’t,” he said, picking up 
his paper. ‘‘ No hope for you to see him 
but just to hang around.” I turned and 
departed feeling very much like finding 
a nice, dark little corner in which I 
could boo-hoo to my heart’s content. 
Instead, however, I went home to 
Mother and gaveher a vivacious account 
of my morning’s experience. She laughed 
heartily because she thought I wanted 
her to, but there was a wise and sympa- 
thetic twinkle in her eye. 

“Are you going back to-morrow?” 
she inquired. I looked at her in surprise. 

“Why, of course!” I exclaimed. 

“T thought maybe you might try. 


some one else.” Doggedly I shook my _ 


head. 

““He’s the best manager that is,” I 
said. “And I want to see him first. I 
can try the others later.” 

I sha’n’t tell you what time I landed 
at that office the following morning, for 
you wouldn’t believe me. But I was the 
first to put in an appearance and I took ~ 
care that I stood so close te the door ” 
that those who came later had not one 
iota of a chance of getting so much as a 
nose ahead of me. When the weary one 
came, a faint. smile lit up the general 
pastiness of his features. 

“You sure did get here first,” he re- 
marked nonchalantly, and let us in. AsI 
sat down I gave a sigh of relief. I had 
been standing for—quite some time! 

We had been there for an hour and a 
half waiting when at last the footsteps 
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HE HANDED THE ENVELOPE TO ME. “‘THAT,’’ HE SAID, ‘WILL INTRODUCE YOU TO 
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MR. CODY. HE’LL GIVE YOU A CHANCE. IF YOU MAKE GOOD I'LL HEAR OF IT.” 
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I recognized as the same as those of the 
day before, sounded in the outer hall. 
A door slammed. There were movements 
in the inner room and then the buzzer 
sounded. The blood rushed to my head 
and as quickly receded, leaving me quite 
cold, and I think, very white. As on the 
pga the weary one returned and 


“Any appointments?” A girl who had 
just come walked up and said something 
to him. She was admitted. I bit my lips 
until I thought they must bleed. Never 
have I suffered such an acute attack of 
nervousness. I could have screamed. 

Presently the girl came out. She was 
humming softly. 

“Any more appointments?” the 
weary one asked. No answer. He nodded 
to me. 

“First,” he said. 

As I entered the inner room my first 
impression was of a glare of light, for 
there were many windows and the cur- 
tains had been rolled to the top to admit 
the morning sun. I blinked and swal- 
lowed and hesitated. Then I was con- 
scious of a quiet voice saying: 

““Good-morning.” 

_ A man had risen from the chair he 
had occupied by a roller-top desk and 
stood waiting for me to advance. His 
courtesy calmed and soothed me. He 
motioned me to a chair and, re-seating 
himself, waited with apparent interest 
to hear what I had come to say. I 
moistened my lips and faltered: 

“I’m Helen Burnham, Mr. Belman— 
ofcourseyou’veneverheardofme—but. I 
want to go on the stage. All my life I’ve 
wanted to.” I stopped for the very good 
* reason that I became tongue-tied and 
could think of absolutely nothing else 
to say. 

“Have you ever done anything in 
that line?” he asked. Kind of him, 
wasn’t it? Of course he knew perfectly 
well that I hadn’t. Greenness fairly 
oozed from me. I remembered Mother’s 
advice and shook my head. 

“No,” I said. I added hopefully: “T 
went to dramatic school.”’ He smiled. 
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“Ves?” he said, “Well, that was nice. 
Some dramatic schools are excellent. In. 
them one at least reads Shakespeare and 
learns to dance. But tell me, why do you 
want to go on the stage? Parents in the 
business?” 

I thought of Mother and laughed out- 
right. He smiled in his pleasant way. 

“T thought not,” he said. “‘ Well, you 
have a sense of humor and that takes 
one a long way. But why go on the 
stage? Why not write? Why not do some 
of a hundred other things which might 
prove infinitely more satisfactory?” 

“T want to go on the stage,” I reiter- 
ated. “I’ve always wanted to—terribly! 
Nothing else has ever counted, in my 
mind. When I’ve read and studied it’s 
always been with one thing in view— 
that perhaps the things I learned might 
help to make an actress of me. Mother 
didn’t want me to, at first. She wanted 
me to stay at home like other girls. But 
at last I persuaded her that it was really 
best for me and now we’re here in New 
York to get me a job. Oh, Mr. Belman, I 
don’t care what it is! Just something! I 
only want a chance. If I’m no good— 
then—well, that’ll be different. I’ll go 
back to Chicago and try to forget it— 
but I’ll never know a moment of peace 
until I’ve tried. Wont you please—” 

I paused from sheer inability to go any 
farther. 

“Do you need money?” he asked. I 
shook my head. 

“Would you start in a chorus?” 

“Oh!”? My look was enough. He 
took his fountain pen from his pocket 
and wr‘te a few lines on a piece of paper. 
He put: itin an envelope which he address- 
ed. Tiien he handed the envelope to me. 

“That,” he said, “will introduce you 
to Mr. Cody. He is rehearsing a chorus 
for a musical comedy. He’ll give you a 
chance. If you make good, I’ll hear of it. 
Good-morning, Miss Burnham.” He 
waved away my thanks and touched 
the buzzer. 

I flew home and burst into the room 
where Mother sat reading. 

“Oh, Mother!’’ I gasped. ‘‘ Mother—” 








] The next story will tell of this actress’ actual experiences in the chorus 
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If You Would Write 


For Vaudeville 


An open field for the 
builder of monologues 


By WILLIAM 
C.: LENGEL 


T appears easy for a performer 
ae to stroll into a theatre with- 
out bothersome scenery, props 


or tagging people, and walk right out on 
the stage alone and set the house a-roar. 
But, like all things that look easy, it is 
not. It is the hardest: “stunt” in the 
show business, demanding two very 
rare things: uncommon ability in the 
man, and extraordinary merit in the 
monologue itself. 

The source of material which the writ- 
er of monologues has to draw from is 
the wide world. The writer of a sketch is 
restricted to those happenings that he 
can visualize upon the stage as occurring 
to the limited number of characters 
with whom he is working. But the writer 
of a monologue may use anything from 
a christening to a train wreck, because 
he frankly enlists the audience’s imagi- 
nation. He may useanything that has the 
required humorous ‘‘ punch.” 

A number of disconnected stories, 
however funny, do not make a mono- 
logue. A monologue is a consistent series 
of clever stories, bright ideas and witty 
sayings centering around one character. 
This character may be the monologist 
himself or an imaginary friend, his 
family and friends. But to form a mon- 
ologue, these stories must center about 
some one in particular. , 

A monologue does not sprout full 
fledged; it grows. No monologue ever 
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was bought, inhaled and phonographed 
to the accompaniment of excruciating 
laughter. Every good monologue is the 
precious result of painful building. 

In choosing the subject for a mono- 
logue it is well to remember the magic of 
universal interest. If the author is writ- 
ing a monologue to be used in his own 
town, local happenings and local “gags” 
are exactly what he should play upon. 
But if he aspires to a wider field they are 
precisely the points he should avoid. 
The reason most monologues deal with 
marriage, woman’s dress, national poli- 
tics, odd characters, woman’s suffrage, 
drink and baseball is because those sub- 
jects are of universal and perennial in- 
terest. Because they all have been done 
is no reason why they should not be done 
again: the new author has only to do 
them better. It is all a matter of 
“‘angle.”’ What is there really new in the 
world? 

The vivid charm of any mionologue is 
due, on paper at least, not-so much to 
what is said but to the way it is ex- 
pressed. A careful study of any local _ 
“character” will repay the student with 
a hundred laughs. The newspapers are 
daily reservoirs of old and laughable ~ 


happenings. The sayings of children, the 


grumblings of old men, the wails of a 
cook, the troubles of young lovers, 
everything, in fact, presents opportu- 
nity—if seized and expressed in a novel — 








a 


way. That is the rosy magic: expressing 
old things in new ways. 

The cry for new material for the stage 
to-day has become a veritable wail of 
hunger. In every branch of entertain- 
ment the cry is the same. New writers, 
new dramas, fresh musical comedies, 
brilliant sketches and, last but not least, 
new, fresh monologues are in demand. 
The demand is infinitely greater than 
the supply. There are plenty of average 
worth, but a scarcity of the exception- 
ally good. 

To name the monologue writers of the 
day would be to present a list of the 
vaudeville writers. It is safe to say that 
everyone who has ever written for 
- vaudeville has tried his hand at the 
monologue. It is equally certain that 
every vaudeville performer has, at one 
time or another, attempted to do a 
monologue. The scarcity of first-class 
monologists to-day is eloquent proof of 
the rare qualities demanded in both the 

man and his offering. 

_. With three vaudeville seasons behind 
him, Maurice Geraghty found himself 
one Sunday up against the New York 
Sunday law. The law had always been 
there, but only a spasm of political vir- 
tue upheaved it to his attention. He was 
playing in a musical act that demanded 
scenery and effects to make it a success. 
The act could not be played. Geraghty 
offered to do a monologue to fill in. 

He went on and did steals from every 
monologue he had ever heard. The 
humor of the situation filled the audi- 
ence, and Geraghty was a “‘riot.’”’ His 
fate was sealed. Thereafter he would be 
a monologist. 

The next day he set out in search of a 
monologue that should be his own. By 
the time he had interviewed half the 
vaudeville writers he knew by reputa- 
tion, Geraghty had come to the conclu- 
sion that monologues are written only 
on order to the tune of large deposits. 

At last he found a young fellow who 
actually had a monologue on hand. 
Even in its sketchy form it “listened 
good.” Geraghty inquired the price and 
terms and when the writer, whose name 
was Frank Benjamin, told him, he 
“gasped: “‘You charge as much for a 
monologue that runs ten minutes as 
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ee , would for a twenty-minute play- 
e 

“‘More!”’ smiled the author. ‘‘A good 
monologue is the rarest thing going. 
I'll sell you this one outright as it 
stands for little more than the deposit. 
But I offer you a better proposition. 
I’ll make this monologue fit you and will 
guarantee to keep you up to date for the © 
easy royalty that you call stiff. And 
I’m taking a chance. How do I know . 
that you can put it over?” 

“But the royalty!” 

“Well, if you do put it over, I’ve got 
to keep you up to date, haven’t I? It’s 
different with a sketch. There’s no work 
for me after the playlet is once set and 
working smoothly. But a monologue 
demands more work every few weeks. 
It has to be kept up to date. There’s 
nothing deadlier than a routine that is 
even a week behind the times.” 

Geraghty left, promised to return 
next day and spent the night turning 
the proposition over. He now viewed 
the whole subject of monologues in a 
totally different light from that when he 
started his search. There was something 
more to a monologue than mere jokes. 
At one time he had seriously considered 
doping out a monologue for himself— 
with the help of a Sunday “supple- 
ment.”” Now he wondered if he had 
money enough to engage the highest 
priced expert. Geraghty was just begin- 
ning to glimpse the peculiarities of the 
monologue. 

Another talk with Benjamin gave 
Geraghty deeper insight. A playlet has 
three minutes in which to get its first 
laugh, but a monologist must win his 
laugh in one minute or die. Like ocean 
waves, monologic laughs should come 
in threes and nines, proved, like all 
rules, by exceptions, The introduction 
of each new story, called a “point,” 


‘should awaken a grin, its development 


cause a chuckle and the point, itself, 
raise a laugh. Each succeeding point 
must top the preceding laugh until, with 
the end of the particular angle or situa- 
tion, should come a roar of honest 
laughter. Then back to the grin, the 
chuckle and on to the laugh again, 
building up to the next big- roar. With 
the end of the monologue should come 






























complete satisfaction in one great burst 
of laughter. This, of course, is the ideal. 

Geraghty inquired the advisability of 
putting in a song or specialty. He was 
told that if he had any song or novelty 
on which he could bank as sure fire, to 
put it in by all means. Of course it would 
destroy the pureness of the monologue, 
verging it on the entertainer class, but 
to throw away a sure laugh was folly. 
Unfortunately Geraghty had nothing 
of which he was absolutely sure and so, 
when he paid his deposit, he ordered a 
straight monologue. 

Two weeks later he received the 
manuscript. For ten days Geraghty did 
nothing but set his routine and, with 
Benjamin’s help, vary it to meet every 
contingency he could foresee. When he 
felt himself ready, a booking agent who 
was curious gave him a chance to try 
out on a regular bill. The agent slipped 
him in without announcement under 
another name, and Geraghty was very 
glad of that. 

At last Geraghty stood in the wings 
waiting for the orchestra to take up his 
music. He felt confident but he could 
not keep his heart from wrestling with 
his Adam’s apple. The three act before 
him came off and stood in the wings with 
curious eyes. The orchestra took up his 
music and on he went, opened his 
mouth, gulped a couple of times and 
phonographed the whole monologue out 
of his system, while his eyes “played 
faces.’”’ That is, Geraghty sought sympa- 
thetic faces in the audience and played 
directly to them. 

He picked out a fat, good-natured 
woman in the third row right and a 
jolly old man sitting on the left. To them 
he played, working for laughs, and was 
happy when they smiled. Points that he 
had been certain would be great laughs 
died, and many of which he had been 
doubtful brought roars of laughter. 
Where he had expected chuckles laughs 
came, and several laugh points brought 
only chuckles, or died in panicky silen- 
ces. But those kindly faces brought him 
safely through with enough applause 
to take one bow. 

Benjamin knocked on the dressing 
room door. Geraghty met his frowning 
glance with set jaws. Benjamin blamed 
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Geraghty for the failure of the laughs 
that died and Geraghty in turn asserted 
that the points were no good, that no 
one could get them over. There was a 
serious row in the making until the 
agent who had booked Geraghty on 
curiosity appeared, smiling. 

He praised the monologue and the 
way that Geraghty had done it. He told 
them he had seldom seen so good a first 
showing and offered Geraghty two 
weeks out of town to break in, which of 
course the performer accepted. 

Geraghty spent the week before he 
opened with Benjamin in experimenting 
and working over the monologue. In 
every large city there are a number of 
entertainments each night where any 
kind of a monologist is welcomed with 
open arms and a small pay check. Ben- 
jamin and Geraghty sought out enter- 
tainments of this kind and offered to 
work for charity. With Benjamin in the 
audience, the two discovered ways to 
delay the premature laughs. Benjamin 
would give the performer. tips as to 
gestures that could be used to advantage, 
and this wakened many a dull point to 
life and laughter. Several points that 
had never brought a smile the writer 
changed for new points, and many times 
these were changed until they proved to 
be sure-fire laughs. 

To make a sure-fire ending, the writer 
of the monologue had to take the biggest 
laugh out of the middle, revamp it and 
put it in at the end. This made it neces- 
sary to change the whole routine, but it 
paid big in the great laughing finish that 
it brought about. 

By the time of the end of his fifth 
charity date, Geraghty found himself a ~ 
sure success and Benjamin’s monologue 
a winner. When he opened in that little 
town up-state he was himself amazed at» 
his splendid showing and he soon found 
himself walking out on the stage with a 
certain sure confidence of success that 
never disappointed him. 

The foregoing example of how a mono- 
logue is written, staged and made is an 
exact narration of fact. It is also a truth- 
ful record of the method by which nine 
out of ten monologues are worked up to 
a success. While a play, as has been said 
many times, is not written, but re-writ- ” 
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- ten, this is particularly true of a mono- 
logue. The last completed manuscript 
of a monologue should bear the same 
relation to the perfect stage production 
that the first idea in the playwright’s 
brain would bear to the rough draft of 
the first germ of the monologue. A mono- 
logue, as has been shown, is not only re- 
written, but it is built up point for 
point from grins to chuckles to laughter, 
and not only is each point built but each 
succeeding point is carefully added and 
the whole so arrangéd as to grow in 
strength of laughter into the final great 
roar that takes the monologist off the 
stage a success. 

If you are ambitious to write mono- 
logues, before you put your pen to 

per, not only consider the subject you 

ve chosen until you know it thor- 
oughly, but spend as much time as 
possible in studying the finished product 
of other writers as it is successfully used 
upon the stage. One of the best ways to 
get at the inner secrets of monologue 
writing is to dissect some one mono- 
logue that you have heard given before 
an audience. Try to determine how 
much of the laughter that was raised was 
won by the material and how much by 
the way in which it was done. This will 
help to give you a clear idea of how 
points are built and the various ways of 
putting a monologue together. 

This might be called the laboratory 
_ method of learning how to write, and it 
is undoubtedly the surest and quickest 
way to success. In addition you will 
’ acquire a useful knowledge of the differ- 
ent kinds of monologues and mono- 
logists before the public. 

Bearing in mind that a monologue is 
@ consistent series of clever stories, 
bright ideas and witty sayings, center- 
ing around one character, it will be 
found that the performers now doing 
single turns upon the vaudeville stage 
may be roughly divided into three class- 
es. First, the monologist; second, the 
entertainer; third, the clown or “nut.” 

In treating a particular subject the 
writer has three usual ways from which 
to choose. He may treat a humorous 
subject seriously (directing the monol- 
Ogist so to deliver it), attack a serious 
subject humorously, or frankly bur- 
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lesque it. Whichever way it is done, it is 
well to remember that consistency of 
treatment throughout is often the best 
way. Yet a sudden switching of methods 
in the middle of the monologue has 
yielded happy results. Itis for the writ- 
er himself to consider his subject from 
every angle before he puts pen to paper, 
and to decide the methods best suited to 
win laughter. 

Having chosen his subject, expressed 
it in laugh points with all the odd twists 
at his command, re-written it until he is 
confidently sure of its merit, he is ready 
to secure a hearing and a market. Even 
more eager than for playlets is the mar- 
ket for good monologues. There are 
several professional sketch writers who 
can be depended upon to produce suc- 
cessful sketches year after year, but the 
same cannot be said of any monologue 
writer. Here then is a market for the 
new writer that is not overcrowded. 
The stage door of any first-class vaude- 
ville theatre in the country is the market 
place for a good monologue. But it 
would be advisable before offering a 
manuscript in this way to enter into 
written negotiations with the monol- 
ogist whom it is wished to interest. If 
the author prefers to offer his writing 
through professional channels, nearly 
any performer will be glad to give him 
the address of some trustworthy play 
broker, or a letter addressed to the man- 
ager of the theatre will secure the de- 
sired information. 

The prices paid for any theatrical 
writing vary not only according to the 
demand but according to the individual 
to whom it is offered. This is particular- 
ly true in the case of the monologue. 
For the playlet there may be half a hun- 
dred performers equally well fitted for 
the star part, while for certain types of 
monologues, there may be only one or 
two men available. Each monologist has 
his own particular style, and in offering 
a monologue and talking terms with 
him this must be borne in mind. 

The usual procedure is to arrive at 
some agreement regarding the initial 
payment, usually paid before the pre- 
sentation of the monologue before an 
audience, and a contract stating the 
weekly royalty for its use. A performer 
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may wish to purchase a monologue out- 
right or may offer to make a first pay- 
ment of its use.and pay the agreed price 
in installments earned during its pres- 
entation. In any of these arrangements 
the quality of the monologue, the earn- 
ing power of the monologist and the 
business acumen of the salesman enter 
so largely that no figures can be given as 
an unfailing guide. 

I have known one monologue writer 
who received a royalty as high as one 
hundred dollars a week from his monol- 
ogist, who is a feature attraction in the 
best houses. The initial payment made 
in this case was five hundred dollars. 
Also I have known a good monologue to 
be sold outright for ten dollars. Between 
these two there lies the average price of 
two hundred and fifty dollars received 
by some of our best writers for really 
exceptional work. If the arrangement 
were on a royalty basis I have known 
these same writers to receiveone hundred 
dollars down and ten to twenty per cent 
of the gross salary during the period of 
use. When a play broker handles a 
monologue for a writer he charges the 
customary*ten per cent for placing it. 

When a writer makes his arrange- 
ments with the monologist he usually 
agrees to keep the monologue up to the 
minute by sending fresh points to be 
worked in as the old ones grow stale. 
If the monologue has been bought out- 
right in the first instance, the monol- 
ogist agrees to pay a stated price for 
every point that he accepts. The “ point 
price”’ varies anywhere from one dollar 
to ten dollars per point used and found 
available. But if there is a royalty 
agreement this furnishing new material 
is made a part of the author’s duty. 

Among the foremost monologists are 
Walter Kelly, Frank Fogarty, James 
Thornton, Nat Wills, and a newcomer, 
Rube Dickerson. These are interesting 
examples. 

Walter Kelly, whose inimitable stories 
of the Virginia Judge’s court are always 
delightful, fits in every way the exact 
definition of a monologist. His mono- 
logue covers a day in court. The stories 
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are of the quaintly laughable replies that 
the negroes make to the judge about 
whom the whole monologue revolves. 
Frank Fogarty, the Dublin Minstrel, 
with his friend Casey, is undoubtedly 
the leading Irish monologist of the day. 
James Thornton, Boozologist, with 
his stories about himself and drink, and 
Rube Dickerson, the country Justice of 
— Peace, are inimitable in their different 
es, 
Nat Wills, winning a laugh on his 
tramp costume and copyrighted grin, 
presents a slightly different phase from 
the preceding. The fact that his mono- 
logue revolves around his sweetheart or 
his ocean voyage places him in the true 
monologist class, but his funny parodies 
of popular songs tend to class him with 
the entertainers. 
Among the greatest monologist-enter- 


tainers, whose un-unified stories and ~ 


songs place them unquestionably in the 
entertainer’s class, are Frank Tinney, 
Stuart Barnes and Marshall P. Wilder. 
As examples, they too gre interesting. 
Stuart Barnes and Marshall P. Wilder 
step upon the stage in their own per- 
sonal characters. Both write their own 
material and both play much upon 
themselves. Frank Tinney, dressed in 
his regimentals and black-faced, with his 
stammering jokes, with the orchestra 
leader and his ‘‘shall we show them the 
bagpipes” humor, joins the entertainer 
class to the third type. , 
Of the clown entertainers James J. 
Morton and Bert Fitzgibbons are among 
the best. Morton stands in the center of 
the stage and plays the “boob.” He just 
stands there and talks in a simple, 
solemn way and the audience laughs. 
Bert Fitzgibbons is all movement and 
does much of his work ad lib. He might. 
be called the original “nut.” 
Study these various types, their 
methods, manner of delivery and the 
nature of their offerings. You, will find 
that they will divide into the three 
classes as outlined. They all strive for 
the same end by different means. 
A monologue is not a piece of hack 
work. It is really a thing of artistic unity. 
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The 


Five Frankforters 


BASED ON THE HISTORY OF 
THE ROTHSCHILD FAMILY. 
ADAPTED BY BASIL HOOD FROM 
THE GERMAN OF KARL ROSSLER 


Novelized, with the permission of 
the producers, the Messrs. Shubert, 


By EDGAR BRUNO 


Master of two things is he — 
Self, and the power of Gold. 
He thinks — the World is busy: 

They bargain — he has sold! 


f— 1\N alittle old street in one of the 
| poorer quarters of Frankfort 
there was an air of suppressed 
excitement one fine spring morning in 
1822. It had been noised amongst the 
shopkeepers and the merchants that 
Frau Gudula’s four sons and her grand- 
son were to return that day to Frank- 
fort — whence they had gone many 
ears before to foreign lands, where, 
tradition held, they had each become 
the ‘greatest banker in his adopted 
country. 
Boel, the jeweler, after unsuccessful 
attempts to find out something from her 
about her childrens’ return, had just 
left the old lady, when a tall young man, 
dressed in the height of the French 
fashion of the day, and having the air 
rather of an artist than of anything 
else, entered the living room in which 
Frau Gudula stood inspecting some 
repaired settings Boel had brought her. 
He stood watching her for some time 
without speaking, then with a sly smile, 
stepped toward her. Hearing his steps, 
she turned from the gems and caught 
sight of him. 
Good day,” she said politely. 








The young man smiled and, with his 
arms held out, approached her. 

“‘Grannie!”’ he smiled. 

With a cry she embraced him. 

““Jacob—little Jacob!” she mur- 
mured, looking up at him with eyes that 
could scarcely comprehend him. “‘How 
you startled me! Where have you 
sprung from?” 

“Paris,” answered Jacob simply. 

She slowly stepped backward and 
stood staring at him, her white head in 
its lace cap bobbing, her arms folded 
before her, her lips twisting with a 
smile that was almost ready to change 
to tears. 

“How people travel nowadays! I 
think your Uncle Carl is in Naples—and 
suddenly a courier comes announcing 
his arrival: but he hasn't been here yet. 
How long have you been in Frankfort?’ 

“Five minutes.” 

“And you came straight to see me?” 

“Of course!” said Jacob, laughing. 

She kissed him and clung to him. 

““My servant has taken my things to 
Uncle Anselm’s,’”’ continued Jacob, re- 
ferring to the one of Frau Gudula’s 
sons who had remained in Frankfort, 
“but I haven’t been there yet.” 

“You have arranged to stay with 
Anselm?” asked his grandmother with 
a touch of disappointment in her voice. 
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Jacob nodded. 

“You have had nothing to eat!” 
cried the old lady, and rushing to the 
bell-cord, pulled it vigorously. ‘‘I expect 
you are famished.”’ 

“Oh no, I’m not,” laughed Jacob. 

“You must be, child,” she insisted. 
What would you like?” 

“Well, may I have some coffee—” 

Frau Gudula turned to Rose, the 
housekeeper, who had just entered in 
response to the ring. 

“And nice rolls and butter. You 
know the kind he is so fond of.” 

Rose, who had been with Frau Gudula 
ever since Jacob had been a mite of a 
lad, smiled and hurried out to fulfill the 
order. 

When the coffee and rolls were 
brought in, Frau Gudula insisted on 
Jacob sitting in the light, where she 
could watch his face while he lunched 
and she talked to him. Her little atten- 
tions amused the young Parisian almost 
as much as they affected him, and he 
covered his appreciation of her little 
tendernesses under a mask of an exag- 
erated appreciation of her coffee and 
rolls. 

“T like you to feel that it is coming 
home when you come to this house 
where your father was born,’’ she said. 

“T do,” answered Jacob feelingly, 
helping himself to his second roll. 

“How long are your holidays to be?” 

Jacob paused at his munching of the 
roll and looked at her quizzically. 

“T don’t know,” he said reflectively. 
“T don’t even know why I am here. 
Uncle Solomon sent me a message say- 
ing.I was to leave everything and come 
at once.” 

“Nathan came from London yester- 
day,” said Frau Gudula. “He had the 
same message. Neither he nor Anselm 
knows what it is for. Carl is coming from 
Naples. He is on his way: I heard from 
him. Solomon had told him nothing.” 

“There must be some very big matter 
on hand,” said Jacob, finishing the roll 
and speaking over his coffee. 

“Perhaps some king wants money 
again,” suggested Frau Gudula in a 
matter-of-fact tone. 

“That is quite likely,” assented 
Jacob. 
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“Well, if he is reliable and respect- 
able—” she began. 

“H’m!” assented Jacob sagely, finish- 
ing his coffee. 

“Well,” concluded his grandmother, 
“we shall soon know. It is a blessed 
custom that the family should meet in 
this house whenever they discuss any- 
thing of great importance.” : 

Jacob set his cup down and reached 
within his coat, whence he presently 
produced a parcel wrapped in yellow 
silk, which he laid on the table. 

“T have brought you a little present, 
Grannie,”’ he said. 

“A present for me? My dear, you - 
must not spend your money for an old 
woman!” But her attempt to scold soon 
lost itself in curiosity. “What is it?’ 
she asked breathlessly, and began to un- 
roll it. 

‘Some old lace—Bruges,”’ said Jacob. 

Frau Gudula took the filmy fabric 
from its wrapping, and rising, went to 
the window, where she inspected it in 
the sunlight. 

“How beautiful!’ she whispered. 
“Tt is quite a hundred years old.” 

“Tt is supposed to have belonged to 
the Countess of Speyer,” remarked 
Jacob, pouring himself more coffee. 

“Ah, my mother came from Speyer. 
Perhaps her father had to step into the 
ditch when the Countess rode by—and _ 
now I am to wear her lace! These times 
are strange!” 

As she spoke, fingering the lace, her 
son Anselm, the one who had remained 
in Frankfort, entered. He was dressed 
in exceedingly bright colors, with wide 
Prussian pantaloons, and gave the im- 
pression of being more concerned with 
the colors he was wearing than about * 
the cut and fit of his garments..He ~ 
was a ruddy man, slightly gray, with 
a joviality that was rather more noisy, 
at times, than genuine. Jacob ‘rose to 
greet his uncle, and Frau Gudula, the 
lace still in her hand, stood by the win- 
dow smiling upon them. 

To Jacob’s rather dignified greeting 
of “How do you do, Uncle Anselm,” 
Anselm replied by rushing over, kissing - 
his mother’s hand, and patting his 
nephew demonstratively on the shoul- 
der, shouting boisterously: 
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“Ah, master Jacob—so our Benjamin 
is here! What news from Paris, my boy? 
Are you very gay there? We live dull 
lives in Frankfort—don’t we, Mother?” 

“An easier life, perhaps, Anse 
answered Frau Gudula quietly. 

“How so?” asked Anselm, seating 
himself carelessly on the table. 

“Well, you have stopped in old sur- 
roundings and are known by your 
father’s name,” she answered. 

“And I have to get our name known 
and trusted by foreigners,” added 


Jacob. 

“Let me tell you,” said Anselm, slid- 
ing from the table, ‘“‘it is not easy to 
fill the place of my father where he was 
so respected.” 

“That is true, my boy, and you do it 
worthily,”’ said his mother gently. 

Anselm walked to the window and 
gazed out. 

Jacob crossed the room, and standing 
beside him, said: 

“T hear you have become Consul of 
Bavaria since I saw you last. I con- 
gratulate you, Uncle.” 

Anselm turned, a humorous twist to 
his mouth. 

“Don’t, Nephew!”’ he cried. ‘‘ Honors 
and titles make you a mark for beggars. 
Don’t covet them!” 

“Nevertheless,” interposed Frau 
Gudula with a smile, talking to Jacob, 
“he is very proud of his bit of ribbon— 
and I am very proud of him.” 

_Anselm waved his hand with an air, 

visibly flattered, and pointed to his al- 
ready ample person. 

“My friend the Landgrave of Hesse 
patted me here the other day and said, 
‘Anselm, you must get a little stouter 
for a decoration I want to give you.’ 
The Duke of Fulda was there, and 
laughed.” 

“Now you are boasting of your great 
acquaintances to make us feel humble,” 
smiled his mother. 

“Grannie, every handshake with a 
Prince means money,’’ said Jacob. 

“That’s true,” said Anselm absently. 
“You understand.” He picked up one of 
the rolls Jacob had left and munched 
it thoughtfully. “I don’t know why it 
is,” he said meditatively, “but my wife’s 
bread is not as good as this.” . 
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Frau Gudula smiled, immensely flat- 
tered. Jacob, somewhat amused, asked: 

“You can still find pleasure in food at 
your age?” 

‘“When you are my age,” answered 
Anselm oracularly, “you will know that 
it is the one pleasure. You may have 
other interests—but not pleasures— 
and I defy you to find in Paris better 
food than my mother can give you. 
There was a thick soup we had here on 
Monday—” 

“You remember it!” 
Gudula delightedly. 

“Remember it!’ roared Anselm. ‘‘I 
never forget anything I eat in this 
house!” 

“What a memory you must have!” 
cried Jacob, watching another roll dis- 
appear down his uncle’s throat. ‘Why 
don’t you live here, Uncle?” 

“There is not room for my wife.” 

““How is she?” 

‘‘She is well, thank you.” 

He spoke rather dubiously and ap- 
peared more interested in buttering 
another roll than in his wife’s welfare. 

“T sometimes think,’ said Frau 

Gudula, “that Emma has not enough 
to occupy her. If there were only a litile 
Anselm!” 
_ “T would build a new synagogue if it 
would insure that,’ replied Anselm — 
adding cautiously, ‘But one couldn’t 
be sure... ” 

“‘T should like to have a small cousin,” 
said Jacob, ‘‘and help to train him in 
our business.” 

“Well, Solomon has only a daughter, 
after all,” interrupted Anselm, munch- 
ing his roll gloomily. 

As he spoke his brother Nathan en- 
tered the living room, a man dressed 
correctly and very. well groomed in the 
London style, but a little stiff and Brit- 
ish in his manner. He was a well set-up 
man, slightly gray at the temples, with 
a splendid, square brow, and a face much 
less jovial but considerably more power- 
ful and sincere than that of Anselm. 
Nathan crossed the room and kissed 
his mother’s hand. 

“Mother!” he murngured. 

Pe yeas How are you my dear 
o? 
Well, Mother, I thank you. And 


cried Frau 







































you? And you, Brother? And Jacob?— 
Have any letters come for me?” 

“No—nothing,” said Frau Gudula. 

“When were you instructed to be in 
Frankfort?”’ Nathan turned to Jacob as 
he asked the question. 

“On the seventeenth, without fail,’’ 
a Jacob. “‘Do you know what it is 

or?’ 
-““No. And I suppose you do not, 
Anselm?” 

“No,” replied Anselm, ‘‘I do not; but 
Solomon must have some really big 
thing on hand.” 

“It-is reasonable to suppose so,” 
interrupted Nathan, ‘‘or he would not 
have summoned the family this way. 
= is a little inclined to be master- 

‘ul.’’ 

“Tf he takes the lead, he has always 
shown the way to success,” interrupted 
Frau Gudula. 

“He is an excellent business man,” 
corroborated Nathan. ‘‘ However, it was 


highly inconvenient for me to leave’ 


London at this time. I have business 
pending with the East India Company. 
How are you progressing in Paris?’”’ he 
asked suddenly, turning to Jacob. 

‘Slowly, Uncle,’”’ answered Jacob. 

“Better so, Nephew. What you have 
to do is to gain a firm footing by un- 
impeachable reliability. Be content with 
small transactions for years; wait; give 
the impression of being indifferent, but 
keep a keen eye on all chances; and 
when the moment comes, as come it 
will, concentrate! Concentrate all your 
energies, act with determination, be 
bold. We all support you! Grasp your 
opportunity in grand style, and then—” 

“T understand, I think!” interrupted 
Jacob angrily, turning away. 

For a moment Nathan stared at him, 
then ‘realized the hurt pride of the 
youth, which had resented his preach- 
ment. 

“You must forgive me,” he said 
gently, “for speaking to you so; but I 
am so much older—”’ 

“You have had great experience and 
success,” replied Jacob, “but you have 
forgotten one thing necessary for my 
equipment.” 

“What is it?” 

cc Luck!” 
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“My dear boy,” said Nathan, “good 
luck and bad luck are phrases for small 
shopkeepers. When you have bad luck, 
you have miscalculated. What terms 
are you on with the Government?” 

“Well,” said Jacob slowly, ‘“‘the 
Minister of Finance calls me his young 
German friend. He has been very polite 
to me from the beginning.” 

“Ministers of finance always show 
great politeness to the members of our 
family,” said Nathan. 

“Lately he has been growing more 
cordial every day,’ went on Jacob. “I 
am beginning to scent a new Govern- 
ment loan.” 

“Things are uncertain in France,” 
interrupted Anselm. “Every minute 
there may be a new King.” 

“A loan? A French loan?” pondered 
Nathan, paying no attention to An- 
selm’s interruption. “It might be possi- 
ble to make it popular on ’Change.” 

The mother in Frau Gudula inter- 
rupted his train of thought this time. 

“‘Nathan dear, wont you have some- 
thing to eat—in your father’s house?” 

“To-night, Mother, thank you,’ said 
Nathan. ‘‘We must go on ’Change now. 
Come with me, Jacob.” 

“There is nothing being done. I think 
I will remain here, Uncle,” said Jacob. 

‘“‘Come for a few minutes,” insisted 
Nathan. ‘‘It will be a good thing to show 
ourselves in one another’s company. 
We should never miss an opportunity 
of reminding people that we hold to- 
gether. Good-by, Mother, for a little 
while.” He looked at Jacob for a 
moment, then turned and walked out. 

Anselm took his nephew’s arm and 
stared at him. 

“A whole hour in Frankfort and not 
yet on ’Change! That wont do!” he ex- 
claimed, and marched Jacob out of the 
room after Nathan. 

Anselm and his nephew had, been 
gone but a short time when Frau Gudula ~ 
was interrupted in the midst of planning ~ 
the dinner, by Rose, the housekeeper. 

“Tf you please, Madam,” Rose an- 
nounced, “‘a young lady wishes to see 
you. She wont give her name.” 

‘““We know what that means,’’ said 
Frau Gudula gently; reaching for the 


purse at her girdle. 
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“H’m,” sniffed Rose, with a house- 
servant’s true snobbishness for beggars 
and the houseless. 

“Because my children are around me 
to-day,” continued Frau Gudula, “you 
can give her this gold-piece.” 

Rose awoke from thoughts of beggars 
to the fact that the young woman who 
had just appeared at the door had not 
appeared like one in the least. 

“Please, Madam, she’s not that sort,”’ 
she said. “A big coach is waiting at the 
corner. She looks like a Princess.” 

“Well,” said Frau Gudula suavely, 
replacing the gold-piece, “‘she would 
not be the first. Show her in, Rose.” 

Frau Gudula hastily straightened her 
scarf, and sat herself with proper dignity 
in her great chair in the center of the 
room, to await her visitor. 

A charming girl, of a warm, golden 
beauty. of face and figure, entered the 
old room very quietly, and approached 
Frau Gudula with great reverence. The 
old lady courtesied. 

“Tt is very kind of a beautiful young 
lady to call on an old woman in this 
narrow lane,” she said formally. 

The young lady courtesied. 

“T have been here once before—but 
when I was a little child of three,” she 


“T do not remember,” said Frau 
Gudula. 

“T remember ou,” pursued the 
visitor, a little hint of laughter bubbling 
up through the seriousness of her words. 
“T have never forgotten. You were just 
as you are now—and there, on that 
chair, sat my Grandfather.” 

“ And who was he?” 

This time the bubble of laughter 
broke into a smile as the visitor an- 
swered: 

‘Anselm Weber.” 

““Are—are you my Solomon’s little 
Charlotte?” 

“Yes, Grannie dear!” And the two 
embraced, laughing, half crying, and 
crooning over each other. 

“How did you get here?’ demanded 
Frau Gudula. 

“Father brought me with him.” 

“Ts he in Frankfort?” 

“He has gone on ’Change for a 
little.” 
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Frau Gudula smiled tolerantly. 

“He couldn’t wait to see his mother 
first!’ she chided gently. 

Charlotte rushed to her father’s de- 
fense. 

““Youesee, we did not pass through a 
single town where he could do any 
business during the whole journey! 
Grannie, may I stay here with your” 

“Tt will be a great delight to me, my 
child, if we are good enough for you, 
little Princess. Where are your things?” 

“On the coach, Grannie. My maid is 
there.” 

“Will your father stay here too?” 

“Father has taken. rooms at ‘The 
Swan,’—and I have a big trunk on 
father’s coach, as well.” 

“You travel with two trunks! The 
Landgrave doesn’t do that!’’ 

“Father gave me such a quantity of 
new clothes for this journey!” 

““He is proud of his handsome child. 
So am I!” 

“Grannie, he has given me a court 
dress—white satin and gold embroidery 
and lace!” 

“Bless me!’ Frau Gudula raised her 
hands in true amazement at this last 
most stupendous exhibition of wealth 
and munificence. ‘When I was your 
age my best gown was a flowered print! 
What are you to do with it in Frank- 
fort?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Charlotte, 
rather at a loss. “Father is so mysterious. 
Perhaps we are going on somewhere 


“Well, you must stay a little while 
with me, first,”’ said Frau Gudula; and 
excusing herself, the elder lady bustled 
out of the room intent on the duties her 
fair young guest entailed. 

Charlotte, left alone, drifted to the 
harpischord in a corner of the room, and 
sitting down began to play a few bars 
from ‘‘The Barber of Seville.” 

Whil: she was playing and humming 
softly to herself, Jacob appeared at the 
door and, enchanted by the music, 
leaned against the wall in the doorway, 
and began to whistle it. Charlotte heard 
him, but continued playing for a mo- 
ment; then rising, she went to a. window 
and looked out as though she had heard 
nothing. ‘ 


















“Pray go on playing, Mademoiselle,” 
said Jacob, following her half across 
the room. ‘This old house has not 
heard such music for a long time.” 

“Yet I think music belongs in this 
dear old house,”’ she replied. 

“T believe I was the last to play on 
that instrument,” said Jacob. 

“You. are a musician—and you 
listened to me!’’ cried Charlotte, a 
charming little catch of enthusiasm in 
her voice. 

“Please go on,” urged Jacob. “ Music 
is most delightful after the noise on 
*Change where I have been—do you 
care for that opera?” 

“Tt is too difficult for me to play.” 

Rachel leaned against the window 
ledge looking at him, while Jacob, en- 
grossed in watching her in turn, pulled 
a chair from the table and leaned over 
it. 

“You like Rossini?” he asked inter- 
estedly. 

“Could you recognize him in spite of 
my strummirg?” she countered with a 
pretty childishness. 

“T wondered at a young lady being 
so modern as to play him.” 

“T adore him!” she cried with the 
ecstasy of youth. 

“T shall tell him,” said Jacob, smiling. 

“Do you know him?” The golden 
Cleopatra stared wide-eyed. 

“Yes, He is a friend of mine. He often 
stays with me in Paris.” 

Charlotte stepped from the window 
and sat down. 

“Do you live in Paris?” she asked 
breathlessly. 

““My business keeps me there. I am 
a banker.” 

“And the friend of famous com- 

sers.”” 

“Shall I introduce myself formally?” 

“Wait,” she commanded. “I will 
guess. Are you ‘little Jacob?’ ” 

Jacob laughed. 

“You know me.” 

sone it is your turn to guess,” she 
said. 
“You don’t belong to Frankfort,” 
announced Jacob. 

“Well—no! Who—and what—do you 
think I am?” She regarded him demure- 


ly. 
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“You might be—an actress,” sug- 
gested Jacob cautiously. 

“How flattering!’ cried Charlotte, 
clapping her hands and frankly delight- 
e 


Unseen by the two, Frau Gudula 
entered the room and watched them 
with interest. 

“Or a lady of title—a countess per- 
haps—or a princess,’’ pursued Jacob. 

“Or one of the family?” suggested 
Charlotte naively. 

“No,” announced Jacob judicially. 

Frau Gudula interrupted him. 

“Ought I to say, ‘thank you’ for 
that?” she demanded, with a trans- 
parent mockery of severity. ‘Have you 
made friends?” 

“‘He does not quite know whether I 
am a fit person for his friendship!” said 
Charlotte. 

“Why,” said Frau Gudula, ‘‘this is 
Solomon’s Charlotte, from Vienna!’ 

“Goodness knows what he might have 
thought of me if you had not come in, 
Grannie,” cried Charlotte, in mock 
horror. ~ 

Frau Gudula turned to Jacob, an 
in a matter-of-fact voice commanded: 

‘Give your cousin a kiss.” 

Not a whit loath, Jacob rushed to 
obey, but Charlotte repulsed him shyly. 

“Do cousins kiss—in Paris?” she 
asked. 

“What an idea!’ reproved Frau . 
Gudula. “In my time we held out our 
cheek and blushed.” 

“At least I may kiss your hand?” 
asked Jacob. 

“Oh, with pleasure!’’ She held out 
her hand, which he held for a rather 
longer time than necessary. 

“Did you see my father on ’Change?” _ 
she asked, taking her hand away, but ~ 
with her eyes fixed upon her Parisian — 
cousin. 

“For a moment,” said Jacob, return- 
ing her gaze with interest. ““But we 
hardly spoke. My Uncle Carl was there 
too. They are coming here.” 

“When they can tear themselves 
away, I suppose,” said Frau Gudula. 
Even as she spoke there was the sound 
of men’s voices and the tramp of their 
feet, and a moment later Carl, the son 


_ from Naples, entered. He was a reddish 
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haired man, rather nervous in his move- 
ments, somewhat slight and wiry. He 
was a great dandy, and on the afternoon 
of his arrival in his mother’s home had 
attired himself in a truly striking and 
Italian fashion, with vest, ruffs, trousers 
and coat of the most brilliant hues 
conceivable. From a silken ribbon about 
his neck there depended a tortoise-shell 
binocle, fashioned like a lorgnette; in 
his hand was a lacy handkerchief with 
which he occasionally fanned himself. 
+ “Carl, my dear boy!” cried Frau 
Gudula as he entered, and embraced 


“Mother, dear!” replied Carl, em- 
bracing her in turn. 

“Carl, how you smell of scent!’’ 

“Appropriately enough, in this alley 
you live in,” said Carl, flecking the air 
absently with his lace handkerchief. 
“T have always had a weak stomach— 
and irritable nerves—and that ever- 
lasting journey from Naples! And with- 
out knowing what for! It upsets me.” 

“But you are not really ill?” asked 
Frau Gudula anxiously. 

“No, no; and how are you, Mother?” 

“Very well and contented in my quiet 
little home.” 

“T do not think that our mother 
should live quite so quietly,” said Carl, 
staring absently at Jacob and Charlotte 
—who were sitting together in the 
window seat, talking busily. 

“‘Not if I am contented and happy?” 
asked Frau Gudula. 

“You would be contented in a finer 
aa and better neighborhood,” said 


P i bought her a house like that; but 


| 


she wouldn’t go into it,” said Anselm, 
appearing in the door followed by Na- 
than 


+ “For one thing,” said Frau Gudula, 
“this has been a lucky house and I 
should be afraid that luck would leave 
the family if I should desert my home.” 
“T don’t believe in luck,’’ announced 
Nathan pithily, “and I think Carl is 
right, Mother. There are some fine 
properties to be had, and at moderate 
ces ” 


prices. 
} “In this house I spent many happy 
years with your father,” said Frau Gu- 

dula, with a determination indicating 


whence came a large share of Nathan’s. 
“‘Mychildren were born here: your father 
died here. I shall not move from here.” 

Nathan took her hand and smiled 
gently; but Carl was still insistent. 

‘At least engage a man-servant,” he 
said. “Old Rose is all very well—”’ 

“T should dislike a man-servant,”’ 
interrupted Frau Gudula. 

From without the window, through 
which Charlotte and Jacob were inter- 
estedly watching something in the street 
below, came a sound of sudden shouting. 

‘‘What on earth is happening now in 
col disreputable alley?” demanded 

Charlotte turned a laughing face from 
the window. 

“Father is standing on the doorstep 
throwing pennies to the children!” 

“So like Solomon!” murmured Frau 
Gudula. 

“Yes,” said Carl, “‘to make us come 
galloping here from the four corners of 
Europe and then keep us waiting while 
he plays with street urchins!” 

The words were scarcely out of Carl’s 
mouth before Solomon entered, a dark, 
heavily built man, as well if not as care- 
fully dressed as Nathan, but with none 
of the foppishness of his brother Carl. 
His face was extraordinarily powerful: 
his head was large, shaped a great deal 
like Napoleon’s, and his features com- 
bined the strength both of the German 
and the Hebrew types. He had an alert, 
quick manner, and appeared to be a 
man who could make up his mind on a 
subject in a flash and very rarely be 
mistaken in his judgment. He rushed 
across the room and embraced Frau 
Gudula, crying simply: 

“Mother!” 

“Forgive me if I have kept you wait- 
ing,” he added, turning to his brothers 
and his nephew. “I have been with the 
Austrian ambassador.” He noticed his 
mother picking some letters from the 
table, and reached for them impulsively. 
She gave them to him and he opened 
them rapidly, one after the other, talk- 
ing all the while as he did so and com- 
pletely dominating the situation. 

“T will just glance at these and then 
—to-morrow I am going to take you 
for a drive—all of you.” 





















“Have you collected the family in 
order to give them a drive in the coun- 
try?” asked Anselm drily. 

“You will see what is at the end of 
the drive. Let me have a clerk to-night, 
Anselm. Carl, the older you get, the 
more of a Frankforter you look.” 


After the burst of laughter this sally 


evoked. Carl, rather hurt in his pride— 
for of all things in the world he did not 
want to look like, it was apparent that 
a Frankforter headed the list—said in 
an annoyed tone: 

“Tt is a curious thing that the Pope 
told me the last time I saw him that I 
looked more Italian every day.” 

“Did that please you?” asked Solo- 
mon. He suddenly looked up. ‘‘Do you 
think the Pope wants to borrow 
money?” 

Carl looked helplessly at his brother 
from Vienna and sat down on a settee, 
while the rest of the brothers laughed 
uproariously. 

Solomon turned to his nephew. 

‘How do you like Paris, Jacob? Any 
idea of a French loan?” 

“T think it quite possible that I may 


rat shortly,” answered Ja- 


“You may be quite sure, my boy. 
The French Ambassador at Vienna has 
been sounding me for the past three 
months. What do you think of my little 
Charlotte, Mother?” he continued, turn- 
ing to Frau Gudula. 

“Have I come from Naples to hear 
what Mother thinks of little Charlotte?” 
asked Carl boredly from the settee. 

“T believe you are getting impatient!” 
declared Solomon with a grin. ‘You all 
wonder why I have brought you here? 
Well, here is one of the reasons: what 
do you think of it?” He produced 
from his pocket a large sealed envelope; 
opening it, he glanced at the contents, 
then announced : 

“T have the honor to hand you all a 
patent of nobility from the Chancellery 
of State in Vienna, which raises us all 
ree rank of Baron—the Barons Roths- 

#14 12? 


Charlotte was sent from the room. 
The time had come for the discussion of 
the business which had brought the 
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five Barons together and which had 
created the daughter of Solomon and 
the old Frau Gudula Baronesses of the 
Austrian Empire. As was the custom of 
the family, Frau Gudula seated herself 
in her great arm-chair at the head of the 
living-room table preparatory to the 
discussion of business, while the brothers 
grouped themselves about her. After 
Charlotte left, there were a few mo- 
ments’ silence to allow thoughts of new 
dignity to be forgotten for attention 
to the business at hand. It was broken 
by Anselm, who asked a characteristic 
question: 

“‘How much are we to se 

“T have been making preparations for 
a long time,” answered Solomon slow- 
ly. “The cost is spread over several 
items, First, entertainment and pres- 
ents; secondly, a rather large sum lent 
to a person of position and importance _ 
—which will not be repaid; and thirdly, 
a donation toward building a cathe- 
dral. I shall send the bill in to you. The 
amount is pretty large.” 

The brothers had listened restlessly. 
Nathan remarked: 

“But it will be divided into six 
shares.” 

“And apropos,” said Jacob, patting 
his grandmother’s hand and smiling at 
his uncles, ‘‘may I suggest that we be 
responsible for Grandmother’s share?” 

“Nonsense!” said Frau Gudula. “T. 
pay for myself.” 

“T dare say in Italy it would have 
been cheaper,” began Carl doubtfully. 

“And not so good,” interrupted 
Solomon. ‘‘We can afford the best.” 

“You know by rights,’’ said Anselm, 
“the expenses ought to be by scale 
according to age: the younger to pay 
more because they will enjoy the honor 
longer.” 7 

“In this business it is better to make 
the shares equal,” said Carl, who was 
next youngest to J acob. 

“So be it, then,”’ announced Solomon. 


“But there i is another matter I want to: 


discuss with you. You all know the 
young Duke of Taunus—at least by 
reputation?” 

“Or want of it!’ suggested Carl. 

“T know his signature,” said 
meaningly. 
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“When he came home after Napo- 
leon’s abdication; went on Solomon, 
“he rode through triumphal arches to 
an empty treasury. Perhaps, too, he has 
been foolish as well as unfortunate. Now 
he is anxious to put his house in order. 
= has approached me with regard to a 
oan 


“Twelve million florins.” 

“Too tisky—too risky,” muttered 
Carl. 
“With a man to whom extravagance 
has become a second nature—” began 
Nathan. 

“Guarantees must be made that he 
change his habits,” said Solomon. 

cc How?”’ 

“By marriage.” 

“To whom?” 

Solomon paused significantly for a 
full minute; then straightening up, he 
stared defiantly at the assembled family 
and announced: 

“To my daughter Charlotte!” 

“The Duke of Taunus marry Char- 
lotte? That is absurd!” sneered Anselm. 

“T am aware of difficulties,” replied 
Solomon somewhat stiffly. 

“Tf it were possible, it would go 
against us,” interposed Nathan. ‘‘We 
should be thought too ambitious.” 

“We are ambitious!” declared Solo- 
mon with a sudden note of dominance 
in his voice. “I am ambitious for the 
family! Mother, what do you say?” 

Jacob, standing with face strained 
and jaw set, saw his grandmother rise 
from her chair and peer into her son 
Solomon’s face in silence; and when at 
last she spoke, the words trembled on 
her lips. 

“You terrify me!’’ she whispered. 
“My grandfather came from Neustadt 
in the Taunus, where he lived very 
humbly—and shall my grandchild ride 
in a coach and be called a Duchess? No! 
It is not possible! I will have no hand 
in it. Do as you like; but keep me out 
of it!” 

She turned to go out. Solomon, 
aghast, followed her and turned to the 
rest when he reached her side. 

“Listen to me!” he cried. ‘Thirty 


" Ypars ago, the son of an obscure lawyer 
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came from a little island nobody had 
heard of to Paris. What did he do? He 
took Paris—then France—then half 
Europe. Everything is possible!” 

Frau Gudula looked at him in silence 
while he spoke, and when he ended, left 
the room. 

“We will think the matter over,” said 


“Por how much?” interrupted An- Anselm 


“T have thought it over!’’ said 
Solomon arrogantly.** To-morrow morn- 
ing I am going to drive with Charlotte 
to Neustadt Castle. I should like one 
of you to come with me!” 

“We must think,” said Nathan. ““We 
must think—Carl, Anselm, come with 
me!’’ Carl and Anselm followed Nathan 
out of the room, closing the door be- 
hind them. 

Jacob remained staring at his uncle 
like a man in a dream. 

“Uncle, you seem to have forgotten 
something—to have left something out 
of your calculations.” 

“What is that!’’ demanded Solomon, 
turning on him. 

“Your daughter’s happiness—her 
life’s happiness!’ 

Solomon smiled tolerantly at his 
nephew. 

“She likes him, Jacob; he is a charm- 
ing young man. She has met him and 
likes him. Why should she not be happy 
with him? Because he is a prince? She 
might be married to a bank clerk and 
be miserable.” 


The four brothers and their nephew 
Jacob went together to the castle of 
Neustadt the following day to have 
luncheon with the Duke of Taunus— 
an invitation which the Duke found 
that he was forced, under the circum- 
stances, to give, much to his own amuse- 
ment, particularly because of the cha- 
grin his aristocratic friends evinced at 
such an act. The Duke was too lazy to 
be really a successful snob himself, and 
rather looked forward to the novelty of 
the situation. 

When the five new Barons and the 
pretty young Baroness—the golden 
young Baroness she might very appro- 
priately have been called—arrived, he 
received them very courteously in a 
private garden. 




















He himself escorted Charlotte about 
the grounds, and the members of the 
Court who were present were all equally 
gracious—except, perhaps, the Prince of 
Klausthal-Agordo, who had an ‘abun- 
dance of vanity and family pride that 
was in a direct inverse ratio to the 
microscopic diminutiveness of his prin- 
cipality. With him Anselm had a tiff— 
the Prince owed Anselm money—in 
which the two evinced a politeness more 
cutting than broadswords; but other- 
“wise everything passed off very nicely 
until the time came when the Duke and 
his personal aide, Count Fehrenberg, a 
bright, rather pert young nobleman, 
found themselves alone with the four 
brothers, the-ladies having gone out 
together to view the grounds, and the 
other guests having departed. Jacob 
had refused to remain and had left with 
Charlotte. 

Solomon spoke, and drove directly at 

the matter in hand. 
+ “Your Highness,” he said, ““we have 
considered the matter of a loan to you.” 
} The Duke, who was a handsome 
young devil, very fair, with an indolent 
manner and really a great deal of charm, 
eyed him mildly and ventured: 

cc Yes?” 

“And,” went on Solomon indomi- 
tably, “we shall be glad to discuss cer- 
tain details of your financial position 
with you. Your Highness will forgive 
me for saying that the state of your 
affairs is no secret to us.” 

“Tt is common knowledge, I suppose,”’ 
assented the Duke languidly. 

‘“Now suppose that our firm should 
advance the twelve million florins you 
require—what is the nature of the 
security you could offer us.” 

“Security?” asked the Duke rather 
vaguely. “Is it customary to offer 
security in a matter of this kind?” 

“It would be expected.” 

‘““Well,”’—the Duke turned helplessly 
to Fehrenberg—‘“we could pledge a part 
of my revenue—of my taxes.” 

““T must remind your Highness,” said 
Fehrenberg, “that you have already 
anticipated the next five years’ income.’ 

“Of course,’’ assented the Duke, smil- 
ing amiably at his own thoughtlessness. 
“T had forgotten that.” 
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“‘Gentlemen,’’ said Fehrenberg, step- 
ping bravely into the breach left by his 
sovereign’s display of ignorance of 
affairs of state, “‘the produce of the 
Duchy could be enormously increased 
by prudent and careful administration. 
There are extensive forests, some coal 
—and mineral springs.” 

‘““We have considered that,” replied 
Solomon. ‘‘But such properties require 
large capital for their development.” 

“Cannot I give you my personal 
security?” interposed the Duke. 

Solomon caught at his words. 

“Your Highness, you may have sug- 
gested unconsciously a possible solt- 
tion: but the guarantee would have to 
be of a peculiar nature.” 

“Please explain,” suggested the Duke, 
picking a rose from the grass whither 
one of the Court ladies had dropped it, 
and fanning himself with it. 

“Tf you will pardon me,” interrupted 
Anselm, showing sudden signs of em- 
barrassment and growing rather red, 
“T should like to leave you now.” 

“T cannot understand,” said the 
Duke, looking at him rather blankly. 

“At this point I beg to retire. I 
apologize—but I wont Stay,’’ declared 
Anselm. And turning on his heel, he 
left the garden. Before he was out of 
sight, Carl stepped up with a similar 
plea: 

“Your Highness, I too feel it best to, 





“leave the discussion at this point.”’ 


“Of course—as you please,” assented 
the Duke vaguely, and Carl followed 
Anselm. 

““Cowards!”’ sneered Solomon under 
his breath. 

“If for any reason you wish to be 
alone—” began Fehrenberg, also rather 
_ . loss for the actions of Anselm and 

ar 

““No—stay here,” insisted the Duke. 

“T beg you to stay,” supplemented 
Solomon “—and my brother Nathan, 
gen” 2. 

“T will stay,” said Nathan, with true — 
British stolidity. 

“T am getting inquisitive!” an- — 
nounced the Duke, throwing away the 
stem of the rose after having picked the 
petals from it. 

“Your Highness,” began Solomon, 
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“T have your permission to be quite 
candid?” 

“Yes, yes—don’t let us beat about 
the bush.” 

“You are on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. One thing, I believe, can save 
you. And that is—” 

ec Yes—?”’ 

“A judicious marriage.” 

“We have thought of that—haven’t 
we, Fehrenberg?” said the Duke, rather 
cheerfully, glad to have anticipated 
Solomon in something. 

“But we could find nothing suitable!’ 
laughed the Count. 

“What would Your Highness con- 
sider suitable?” inquired Solomon. 

“Well,” said the Duke, smiling, 
“youth, charm, beauty—and a great 
deal of money.” 

“T can offer you all those qualities,” 
said Solomon. 

The Duke permitted himself to be 
even more amused. 

“You can? I am overwhelmed by the 
versatility of your enterprise! Where 
have you found a lady of my rank so 
admirably fitting?” 

“Your Highness,” said Solomon, 
“the conception of equality is not the 
same to-day as it was yesterday. Times 
change. Your Highness is not one of 
those who have refused to advance with 
the times.” 

“Tf you compliment me, you will 
make me suspicious,’’ admonished the 
Duke, smiling. 

*‘Solomon—Your Highness,”—began 
Nathan abruptly, “I think we should 
reconsider our proposal.” He fingered 
the ivory-headed walking-stick in his 
hand nervously. 

“Before I hear what it is? Come, 
Baron, what is in your mind?” insisted 
the Duke. 

“T propose that you should marry 
my daughter Charlotte,” said Solomon. 

The Duke stared at Solomon for a 
moment as though he could not believe 
his ears, then broke out into a fit of 
laughter and rose to his feet. 

“Sir! Really!” he began; then turn- 
ing to his aide: “‘Fehrenberg, you hear? 
What do you say to that?” 

“Your Highness,’’ replied Fehrenberg 
freezingly, “court etiquette has not 











considered such an emergency. I have 
never heard of a precedent for such a 
roposal!’’ ‘ 

“T admit J am a little taken aback,” 
said the Duke. He turned directly upon 
Solomon. “You see I laugh; but you 
might have chosen a moment when I 
would have requested you to leave my 
house instantly as the most convenient 
conclusion to our conversation.” 

-“Sir,’’? answered Solomon, preserving 
an unruffled countenance, “‘in the choice 
of the right moment lies the success of 
the game.” 

“Are you a gambler?” asked the 
Duke, not understanding. 

“‘T was once able to buy a villa at 
Baden Baden because an ace appeared 
in the nick of time,’’ murmured Fehren- 
berg. 

“All games are games of chance,” 
answered Solomon. “I do not trust to 
luck but to calculation. Your Highness 
will come to a decision?” 

“Not immediately,” supplemented 
Nathan hastily. “We do not ask that.” 

“T do,” said Solomon with a look at 
Nathan. ‘This is the right moment. If 
your Highness will say ‘Yes’ now, the 
agreement will be signed at noon to- 
morrow and the money handed to you 
at once.” 

“You use strong arguments,” said 
the Duke after a pause. 

“‘And—you are convinced?” insisted 
Solomon. 

“Yes!” replied the Duke abruptly; 
then, with a touch of the true nobleman: 
“T say ‘Yes,’ providing, of course, that 
your daughter is not unwilling.” 

“She will not be unwilling,” said 
Solomon. 

And now Charlotte and Jacob en- 
tered, followed by several of the ladies of 
the Court, ore or two of the younger 
courtiers and the other brothers. Seeing 


her enter, the Duke approached Char- - 


lotte and bowed. A servant announced 
luncheon. 

‘“‘Baroness, will you honor me?” said 
the Duke, and giving Charlotte his arm, 
preceded his guests from the garden in 
the direction of the Castle. 

“Nothing is impossible if we stand 
together!” said Solomon in an under- 
tone to Nathan as they followed. 
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Jacob remained alone staring after 
them. 

The following morning, while Frau 
Gudula was chiding Charlotte for her 
lack of an appetite for breakfast in the 
little house on the narrow street, Solo- 
mon, in high spirits, entered the ‘‘best”’ 
room, and placing a jewel-case on the 
table, removed his hat and cloak and 
addressed his mother joyously: 

‘Well, Mother, this is a great day for 
us! I hope everything is prepared.” 
~ “For what?” asked his mother. 

“For receiving our visitors, of 
course.” 

“My house is always in order,” said 
the old lady primly. ‘‘ Whoever comes 
to see me will find me as I always am.” 

“Of course we are expecting no one 
of importance!” said Solomon with a 
touch of sarcasm. “Only the Duke of 
Taunus and the Prince of Klausthal!’’ 

““Why should they come here?” 

“To see you and our home.” 

“We are not a show.” 

“Oh, Mother—” Solomon protested. 

“T know what they want,” insisted 
Frau Gudula stubbornly, “and they 
can get it as well at Anselm’s house.” 

“What?” 

“Money.” 

“The business must be settled here,” 
said Solomon with an air of finality, 
“in our father’s lucky house. I only ask 
one thing of you—to keep old Rose out 
of sight.” 

“Nonsense, boy!”’ returned his moth- 
er with a flash of anger. ‘‘ My house will 
stay as it is: I am not going to change 
it for a pack of princes!’’ 

“Don’t be angry, Mother,” said 


‘Solomon with a smile. ‘You know you 


can’t be for long—Charlotte, let me 
look at you.’’ Charlotte came up to her 


’ father, who put his hands on her shoul- 


ders and looked smilingly into her eyes, 
then turned, and opening the jewel case 
on the table, took out a necklace of 
shimmering gems which he handed her. 

“Now run away and put this on,” said 


“Father! They are diamonds!” she 
cried delightedly. ‘‘Oh look, Grannie!’’ 

“What has happened to you, Solo- 
mon?” asked his mother with a smile at 
his generosity. 
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“Nothing is too good for my little 
girl!’’ replied Solomon sententiously. 

With a happy laugh Charlotte rushed 
out of the room. When she had gone, 
Frau Gudula looked at her son, and in 
a low voice asked: 


“Solomon, is anything wrong with 


Jacob?” 

“Now you speak of it,’ answered 
Solomon, ‘‘I have noticed that pore 
is very quiet. He seems to have no self- 
confidence. At the Castle yesterday he 
scarcely spoke a word. Of course he is 
young; but—one should learn to. dis- 
guise one’s feelings better than that. 
It doesn’t do for us to be shy or ill at 
ease. I shall speak to him about it.” 

“Don’t say too much; he is a sensi- 
tive boy,” cautioned Frau Gudula. 

“He must learn not to be sensitive 
in business.” ry 

“Don’t pretend to be harder than 
you are.” 

“T can’t make allowance for weak- 
ness; one should cure a weakness or 
disguise it.” 

Carl entered, much dressed up in 
anticipation of the princely visits, and 
kissed his mother’s hand. 

“Good morning, Mother,” he said. 
“Do you know that I shall see less of 
you than I had hoped?” 

‘“Why?”’ asked Solomon. 

“TI must get back to Italy. I cannot — 
waste time here.” te 

“Are you impatient to be con- 
gratulated on your title?” asked Solo- 
mon slightingly. eo: 

“Look at this letter,” replied Carl, 
handing his brother a bit of parchment. 
“T must answer it, and in person.” : 

“And in the negative!’ finished 
Solomon. 

“You think so—seriously?” ask 
Carl in surprise. ‘ 

“T don’t like the business. We cannot 
do business with Piedmont—we will 
not.” 

Anselm and Jacob entered the room 
as Carl received his letter back from 
Solomon and folding it rather moodily, 
thrust it back in his waistcoat pocket. — 

“Good morning!” cried Anselm bois-_ 
terously. “We are a little late but I 
could not get away. I have had a con- 
stant flow of visitors—haven’t I, Jacob? 
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The whole town is talking of our title. 
We have been overwhelmed with con- 
gratulations—haven’t we, Jacob?” 
“Yes, and the most genuine seemed 
_ to be here in this narrow street,” said 


acob. 

“Oh, here they are all acting as 
though they had been made barons 
themselves—aren’t they Jacob?” con- 
tinued Anselm, still excited. 

“T am not sure how Barons should 
behave,” replied Jacob rather wearily. 

“Ts that why you felt so uncomfort- 
able at the Castle yesterday?” asked 
Solomon. 

**Perhaps.”’ 

“T must say that the Duke treated 
us as his equals—most of the time,”’ re- 
marked Carl. : 

Nathan entered with a large docu- 


" tent which he explained as the agree- 


ment with the Duke which he had just 
completed drawing up. 

“Solomon and I have gone into the 
financial position of the Duke—’’ he 
began, addressing his mother. 

“With the surprising result that we 
found it more satisfactory than we 
thought possible while discussing it 
with him,” finished Solomon. 

“And what about Charlotte?” asked 
Carl. 
“He is going to ask for her in marriage 
when he comes to-day,”’ answered Solo- 
mon. 

“T fear little good will come of that!” 
interrupted Frau Gudula suddenly. 

“Why, Mother?” asked Solomon. 

“T lay awake all last night thinking 
_ Of it,’”’ she answered. “‘And I asked my- 

self ‘What would your father have 
said?’ That is what I always ask when 
TI am in grave doubt: ‘What would he 
say?’ And I do not know—do you, 
Anselm?” 

“No, Mother,” answered Anselm 
gravely. 

_*“Nor I,” volunteered Carl. 

Jacob, who had been sitting by the 
window alone, rose to his feet and faced 
his uncles and his grandmother. 

“May I speak? Though I am the 
youngest, I think that such a marriage 

would break up our family—would 
utterly destroy us! We are strong be- 
cause we stand together, one in blood 
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—in religion, ambition! What has a 
stranger to do with us? What does he 
know of our ways or we of his? What 
does he care for our faith? What are we 
to him but a race despised? And what 
can he be to us for all his high rank but 
a stranger within our gates? Shall we 
bow to him or bind ourselves to him? 
I say it is folly, as my grandfather would 
have said it!” 

Solomon eyed his nephew with a look 
in which burned a rage difficult to keep 
under such perfect control. 

““Nephew,”’ he said quietly, ‘‘you are 
mistaken. My father had a wider out- 
look on life—” 

“T am not so sure, Solomon!” said 
Frau Gudula, an ominous inflection in 
her voice, and she abruptly left the 
room. 

Jacob turned on Solomon. 

“Your father did not deal in daugh- 
ters as a speculation!” he said. 

Solomon stared at him across the 
table until he recovered his self-control 
sufficiently to growl: 

“This is, in both senses of the word, 
impertinent!” 

“Well, then,” said Jacob with a fling 
of his head, ‘‘I wish I had not spoken.” 

“You have a right to your opinion 
and to.speak it,’’ said Anselm quietly. 
“That is the rule of our family.” 

Rose interrupted the argument by 
announcing the arrival of the Prince of 
Klausthal-Agordo, who, attired in a 
violet cloak, entered with an expression 
of being more disgusted than he had 
ever been before in his life. 

The brothers, who had been expecting 
his opinion on their arrangement of the 
marriage between Charlotte and the 
Duke of Taunus, were rather more than 
taken aback when he withdrew the 
management of his estates and revenues 
from them, particularly as the manage- 
ment had brought them in a consider- 
able income. He was painfully polite, but 
firm. As he put it himself: 

“T could not burden my relatives, 
however distant, with the administra- 
tion of my affairs!” 

When he had been shown to the door 
by the obsequious Carl, » who 
had been nearly speechless during the 
interview, remarked simply: 
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“Well, I’ve never lost a customer be- 
fore!”’ 

Solomon growled: 

“He has done himself a worse turn 
than us. The old fool will be sorry he 
has lost us!” 

Nathan, who with his acquired British 
stolidity had gotten a good deal of solid 
English dignity, turned to his brother 
and said quietly: 

“We wont abuse him behind his back, 
Solomon. He impressed us mighty well 
while he was here. He is a- dignified 
gentleman. His blood tells!” 

There was some discussion following 
the withdrawal of the Prince’s account 
and the danger of other of their royal 
clients following suit, which lasted until 
Carl, who spent his time standing by 
the door, announced in a stage whisper: 

“Here is the Duke!” 

And sure enough, the Duke, gorgeous- 
ly attired in the full-dress uniform of a 
Colonel of a regiment of Hussars, en- 
tered the room, followed by his familiar 
genius, Fchrenberg. After the usual 
salutations all around, the Duke mo- 
tioned to Fehrenberg, who opened a 
large casket he had brought with him, 
displaying an array of magnificent or- 
ders and brilliant ribbons. Reaching 
into it, the Duke picked out one of the 
decorations and turning to the brothers, 
said pleasantly: 

“Gentlemen, I wish to create you 
Knights of my Family Order, generally 
conferred for valor on the field.” Turn- 
ing to Anselm, he attached the decora- 
tion, which consisted of a large star, to 
the banker’s breast, and continued 
talking: ‘““You see the motto is ‘Un- 
daunted.’ I choose this decoration for 
you because you are so bold as to lend 
me money. No soldier could display 
greater courage!” 

“You, Baron,’ he went on, turning to 
Solomon with a broad red ribbon, “I 
create a Commander of this honorable 
order. I consider that your courage rose, 
yesterday, to supreme heights.” 

Solomon bowed and said ironically: 

“Your Highness, I thank you in the 
name of us all for the manner in which 
it pleases and amuses you to honor us!” 

Charlotte entered and was: greeted 


by her future husband. She was followed ” 
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by Frau Gudula, who was introduced 
to His Highness by Carl. 

' “You are welcome, Duke Gustavus, 
to my home,” she said with dignity. 

“I was much disappointed, Madam, 
not to receive you yesterday in mine,” ~ 
he replied graciously, bowing over her — 
hand. 

“May I propose,” interrupted Solo- 
mon, ‘‘that we settle our financial busi- 
ness at once? If I may trouble Your 
Highness to walk upstairs we will read 
over the agreement and sign. The money 
is there in gold and notes, and will be 
sent at once to your treasury.” 

“By all means, dear Baron,” ac- 
quiesced the Duke. “Tam in your hands. 
Come, Fehrenberg.” 

They all went upstairs except Jacob, 
who obstinately refused to be made a 
party to the transaction. When his — 
grandmother insisted upon his going 
and keeping up the family tradition that 
the men should stick together in every 
enterprise, he only answered: 

“‘T do not like this business, nor will 
I share in its profit!’ 

Frau Gudula, shaking her head, went 
out, leaving Jacob and Charlotte to- 
gether. 

“Cousin Jacob,” asked she, ‘why are 
you so against lending money to the 
Duke?” 

“Money!” cried Jacob bitterly. “He 
can have all the money he wants for all _ 
I care.’ 

“Then what is it you object to?” 
She paused, watching him as he stared 
moodily at her. ““Oughtn’t I to ask?” 
she added. 

“Yes, you should ask!” he burst out 
suddenly. “And I will tell you! Your 


fate is being sealed in that room up- 


stairs!” 
“My fate?” : 
“The Duke will ask for you in tae 
riage. He is to marry you as part of the 
bargain—in return for the services our 
family is rendering him!” 
“Did my father suggest this!” cried 
Charlotte. 

“Yes. Do you think I am wrong to 
tell you?” 

d thank you for telling me,” she 
answered breathlessly. 

“Your father is the cleverest of us all. 
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He can turn almost anything to good 
account—even his own daughter!” 

“You mustn’t speak that way of 
him,” she chided gently. “‘Remember 
that I love him, and that although you 
may not understand all he does, he loves 
me and tried to do the best for me.” 

“So you will marry the Duke?” 
asked Jacob bitterly. She made no 
answer. 

“You like him, don’t you?” 

“Why do you dislike him?” she 
countered, 

“Because I’m jealous of him!”’ 

“Jealous?” 

“Only because he is so—self-possessed 
—and I am just the opposite. He makes 
me feel stupid—awkward. I know I am 
far beneath him. I have nothing against 


_ himand just because I haven’t, I feel—” 


“What?” 

“Miserable!” 

“T should think most people envy 
you.” 

“Don’t think me stupidly discon- 
tented,”’ said Jacob in real misery, “or 
ungrateful for all I have. Perhaps you 
think so from what I have said; but I 
cannot say all I mean. There is one 
thing in all the world I want—for which 
I would give the world and all the money 
in the world if it were mine. And I can- 
not tell you—I must not speak of it to 
you, and you will never understand—” 

Charlotte walked slowly toward him. 

“Perhaps I do understand,” she said 
softly. 

“Charlotte!”’ he whispered, and to- 
gether they went out of the living room 
into a little arbor at the side of the 
house, for they had many more things 
to say to each other. 

“T should not have spoken,” he mur- 
mured. ‘‘In a sense it was not honorable 
of me. You should forget—” 

“Do you think I can forget—so 
easily?” she smiled. 

When the four brothers, with Fehren- 
berg and the Prince, returned down- 
stairs, they found Frau Gudula waiting 


__ for them alone. She immediately went to 


the Duke, and courteseying, asked: 

“Could you make up your mind to 
a chat with an old woman? Will you 
stop here with me alone for a few min- 
utes? I ask it as a favor.” 
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“You confer one, Madam!” exclaimed 
the Duke cordially. Turning to the 
others who stood about watching, he 
said simply: “If you please, gentlemen!”’ 

Bowing, they left the room. 

Assisted by the Duke, Frau Gudula 
set two chairs facing each other in the 
center of the room. 

“Now will you sit there—quite close 
to me?” she requested, seating herself 
in one of them, ‘‘and let me look into 
your face? Forget for a few minutes 
that I am an old Jewess and that you 
are a reigning Prince.” 

The Duke smiled and bowed. 

“T want to speak to you about Char- 
lotte,”’ went on Frau Gudula. ‘‘She lost 
her mother many years ago, and at this 
important time in her life I must bea 
mother to the child. Do you under- 
stand?” 

The Duke bowed again. 

She paused a moment, looking at him 
gravely. 

“My son Solomon, you know, some- 
times sees only one side of a question— 
the side he wants to see; but I have 
looked at the marriage between you and 
Charlotte from many points of view. 
Have you? Do you see the difficulties 
and dangers?” 

The Duke smiled engagingly. 

“T admit them, Baroness; but they 
make the prospect more fascinating— 
to me.” 

“How so?” asked Frau Gudula, peer- 
ing at him curiously. ; 

“T do not want my future comfort- 
ably laid out for me with mathematical 
certainty. I prefer to run a few risks. I 
live in a world that grows tired of old © 
games and is always ready to learn new 
rules!” 

‘Marriage is not.a game,” declared 
Frau Gudula in somewhat shocked re- 
proof. 

“It may become an adventure,” said 
the Duke, entering into the spirit of his 
reflections, “‘if the consequences are not 
too easily seen—and my life has always 
been one of adventure. When I was a 
child, Napoleon was shaking the ground 
he marched over. One day my father’s 
little throne fell down and was picked 
up and dropped into the Corsican’s 
pocket. I have been an exile and I have 
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“vad my crown restored to me. I have 
had money—and it has gone—and I 
“hould have had to go after it if your 
ons had not now lifted me once more 
pon my little throne. You see, Baroness, 
2 have had my ups and downs.” 

Frau Gudula was frankly shocked 
this time. 

“You treat life as a plaything,” she 
said severely. “What blessing can there 
be for a girl of my people in sharing 
such a life?” 

““When I am married, Baroness—” 
began the Duke with a sudden air of 
seriousness. 

“Don’t call me that!’ she interrupt- 
ed. “It is a pretense that displeases me!’’ 

“A pretense!” remonstrated the Duke. 
“The Emperor—”’ 

“Your Highness, no Emperor can 
ennoble me—at my age. Rank is not 
worn so easily by an old woman.” 

She rose to her feet. The Duke also 
rose and regarded her for a moment in 
silence. Presently he said slowly: 

“T think, Madam, you belong to a 
more ancient nobility than my own.’ 

“Give your compliments to my 
grandchild and convince her with them, 
if you can,”’ she replied. “‘ The matter is 
beyond me. The child shall decide for 
herself. I pray Providence to guide her.” 

She spoke with an air of finality which 
was added to by the entrance of Char- 
lotte with Nathan, Anselm and Jacob, 
followed by Solomon and Carl. 

The Duke bowed to the assemblage, 
eat formally requested Charlotte’s 


Solomon stepped forward and bowed 
profoundly. 

. “We thank you, Duke Gustavus,” he 
said, ‘‘for the high honor you confer on 
our family. We accept the honor— 
gratefully and gladly.” 

For a moment, nothing was said. 
Charlotte had shrunk back by her 
grandmother’s side; and Jacob, rather 
pale, stood at the opposite side of the 
room staring at her with burning eyes. 
The Duke and the four brothers stood 
looking at one another in silence in the 
center of the room. 

“T give my daughter to you—’’ be- 
gan Solomon, stepping forward to take 
Charlotte by the hand. 
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Charlotte put her hand on his shoul- 
der, and said with a catch of fear in her 
voice: 

“Father—you cannot, without a word 
from me!’’ 

He turned coldly from her to the 


e. 

“Your Highness will forgive this 
exhibition? My daughter will soon see 
reason.” 

“T insist that you shall not persuade 
her against her will!” said the Duke, the 
true dignity of his blood suddenly show- 
ing above the affectation of the man. 
Solomon looked at him in amazement, 
a hint of anger showing briefly in his 
voice. 

“Her will!’ he frowned. “In this 
family the children obey their parents!’ 

Frau Gudula, her eyes fixed upon 
Solomon, cast her arms about Charlotte 
and drew her to one side. 


“Then obey me, Solomon,” she said 
calmly, “and let the child have her way 


in this. You,” she said, turning to the 
Duke, “‘are at least wise enough to 
understand that it must be so.” 

“T understand that, Madam,” said 
the Duke rather whimsically, realizing 
that his twelve million florins were going 
a-glimmering. And turning to Solomon 
he said, “If I do not fulfill my part—” 

“Count Fehrenberg has the money 
and is halfway to the castle with it by ~ 
now!” interrupted Solomon vehemently. _ 

“Tt will be returned to you, of course _ 
—if there is any left,” returned the Duke 
calmly. ‘‘I am bound to say—” 

Frau Gudula interrupted him. 

“No! Be glad you have it: if I know 
my sons, they will not be losers!’ 

“My mother is right,” added Anselm 
quietly. “We have never yet taken © 
back a signature.” 

“Tf Your Highness please, we can 
discuss the situation in another place,” — 
suggested Nathan. And accompanied 


by Anselm, he went out of the room 
with the Duke, whence the latter with ~ 


true ducal generosity invited them to — 
the castle for lunch in lieu of further — 
discussion. 

Solomon stared after the young noble- : 
man with incredulous eyes. 

“Who could. have believed it!’ he 
muttered. “‘A young fellow like that to 
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have the best ‘of me! Providence has 
helped him.” 

“Perhaps he was sharper than you 
thought,”’ suggested his mother. 

“Then I’m sorry to lose him as a 
son-in-law. Tell me who the other is!” 
he demanded, turning suddenly upon 
Charlotte. For a moment Charlotte did 
not comprehend him. When she caught 
his meaning, she looked across the room, 
where she met Jacob’s eyes and seemed 
. Strengthened by that which she saw in 
them. 

“He is—a business man, I think you 
would call it,’”’ she replied evasively. 

“Every tailor calls himself that,” 
growled Solomon. ‘‘What is his busi- 


“Yes, like you.” 

“Oh!—Is he well off?” 

“He has some money, I suppose.” 

“How much do you suppose!” 

“As much as you have—I suppose.” 

*“You are sanguine, I think,” said 
Solomon rather smugly. ‘‘Is his family 
as much respected as ours?” 

“Just as much.” 

“Well, who is he? Tell me!” 

“T would rather not—unless you in- 
sist,’’ demurred Charlotte, beginning to 
blush. 

“T do insist!” 

He rose to his feet, towering over her. 

“Then,” said Charlotte, confused and 
blushing but radiantly determined, 
“he is there!’ 

She pointed at Jacob; and without 
any more ado, that delighted young 
man rushed across the room, brushing 
Solomon aside, and crying, “My little 
Charlotte!’’ He took her arm, and the 
two walked through the open door into 
Frau Gudula’s arbor, where their first 
conversation had been disturbed by 
Anselm and Nathan. 
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Solomon stared like the Poor Fisher- 
man when he saw the jinnee come out 
of the brass bottle, brushed his hand 
across his forehead, and leaned on a 
chair like a man weary after a long race. 

“Magnificent!” he managed to say. 
“‘So I have worked and calculated and 
spent my money for my nephew!” 

“And those two,” finished Frau 
Gudula, immensely pleased, ‘‘have 
made their Lovers’ Lane out of this 
narrow old alley. Yes, it is magnificent!’’ 

“‘T could have done it more cheaply 
if I had known,” deplored Solomon, not 
to be comforted. 

Frau Gudula looked up at her son’s 
face—where disappointment and a sort 
of boyish wonder were written all over 
the features which ambition had cast 
into heavy lines—and smiled gently. 
Seating herself in an armchair, she 
pulled from one side a little hassock, and 
catching Solomon’s eye, pointed to it. 

“Come and sit here, Solomon, my 
son,” she invited gently. ‘‘Sit here as 
you used to when you were a child. 
What does it matter—if they are 
happy? All our money could not buy a 
better thing than that. Cannot you also 
be content?” 

Solomon stared at her, then turned 
and saw Jacob and Charlotte pictured 
in the arbor through the open door. A 
little mistily, his eyes turned again to- 
wards his mother. Slowly he came 
across the room—the wonderful man, 
the greatest master of that greatest of 
all powers, the power of gold—and 
seating himself on the hassock as he had 
done when he was a little boy, he took 
his mother’s hands in one of his and 
looked up at her quite as he had done 
in other days. 

“Yes, Mother dear,” he whispered, 
“T am content.” 

Smiling sweetly, his mother bent and 
kissed him on the forehead. 











